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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 
TENTH PAPER. 


DENOMINATIONAL POLITY. 


Havine in previous papers sketched the history of Univer- 
salist Opinions as embodied in various Creeds, and shown 
what were the circumstances under which “ The Profession of 
Belief” was adopted in 1803, I shall now attempt to set forth , 
the Polity of the Universalist Church as manifest in the 
changes in the Organic Law of the Convention, and its legisla- 
tion from time to time on the questions of Fellowship, Ordina- 
tion and Discipline. 

The Convention known es the “ Philadelphia Convention,” 
— organized in 1790, and continuing its existence till 1809 
—although created, among’ other things, for the purpose of 
establishing ‘“* One Method of Ordaining Suitable Persons to 
the Ministry,”+ delegated the whole subject of Fellowship, 
Ordination and Discipline, to the respective Churches, each 
being at liberty to adopt its own plan.2, The Convention which 
held its first session at Oxford, Massachusetts, in 1793 — our 
present General Convention — has left no record of any action 
1See QuaRTERLY for January, 1875, p. 8. 2 QuARTERLY for October, 1875, p. 451. 
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on these matters, till the session held in 1800, when it issued 
“ Letters of License to Preach,” appointed a “ Standing Com- 
mittee on Ordination,” and a Special Committee for a particu- 
lar case of Discipline. But the Convention did not claim 
that authority in either of these matters was exclusively vested 
in itself. The Eastern Association — subsequently the Maine 
Convention — organized in 1799; the Northern Association — 
Vermont —in 1804; and the Western Association — New 
York — 1806; were entirely independent of the parent Con- 
vention in all these respects. Committees were appointed 
each year to visit these Associations, and they acknowledged, 
perhaps, some form of dependence on the Convention, but it is 
impossible to discover in what respects their powers were not 
co-ordinate. Each was composed of Churches and Societies ; 
each granted Letters of Fellowship and conferred Ordination ; 
and each was a final court for the trial of offences. I find 
record of only one case of Appeal from an Association to the 
Convention, and this was not an appeal from the decision of 
an Association, but merely an expression of a preference on 
the part of a minister against whom charges were brought at 
the session of an Association, to be tried by the Convention ; 
a request which was granted without debate. The late Rev. 
Edward Turner, who commenced wriling a History of Uni- 
versalism, about 1820, says that “the establishment of the 
several Associations has, in a great degree, superseded the 
necessity of a Convention Committee on Ordination, as every 
Association possesses the power to ordain those whom it deems 
worthy.”’® Nor did the Associations assume to have exclusive 
control of this matter in the territory occupied by them; at 
least they did not interfere with nor object to Ordination con- 
ferred by individuals. Rev. N. Stacy relates that in 1812 the 
Church at Manlius, N. Y., “ desired to enjoy the privilege of 


8It should be said, however, that the Records contain no account of any items of 
business transacted at the sessions of 1796, 1797,and 1799. The Circular Letters for 
those years are all that has been preserved. There is no record of any kind for 1798. 
For the full text of the votes referred to above, see QUARTERLY for October, 1875, pp. 
452, 458. 

4Convention Records, 1806, 1807. Memoir of Rev. N. Stacy, p. 172. 
5 Manuscript in possession of the Universalist Historical Society. 
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receiving the Christian Ordinances, and applied to Mr. Dean 
and myself to confer Ordination on their pastor.”® They com- 
plied with the request. | | 

At the sessions of the Convention in 1801 and 1802, Com- 
mittees similar to those designated in 1800 were appointed. 
In the “ Plan of the General Association,” adopted in 1803, 
provision was made in Section sixth, for Fellowship and Dis- 
cipline, and the rule established in 1800, in regard to ‘** Ordina- 
tious during the recess of the Convention,” was re-affirmed.’ 
Under these provisions Committees of Discipline and of Ordi- 
nation were appointed. The Records contain no further notice 
of these Committees for several years, although it is probable 
that they were continued from year to year, as in 1810 the 
Convention “ appointed Brother Richard Carrique one of the 
Standing Committee to receive Complaints in tie recess of the 
sessions.” & The next mention of a Committee of Discipline 
is in the Proceedings of 1821, when a “‘ Standing Committee 
was appointed to receive Complaints, call Councils, and sus- 
pend the public labors of such brethren as may walk disor- 
derly during the recess of the Convention.” ® The next men- 
tion is in 1823, and is simply a vote ** That the former Com- 
mittee of Discipline be continued the ensuing year.” In 
1824 the following was adopted : 

‘“* Resolved, That in future, in all instances of difficulty ex- 
isting between brethren in the ministry, or between a brother 
in the ministry and a Church or Society in fellowship with the 
General Convention, it shall be the duty of such parties to 
settle their differences by a mutual council, chosen of such as 
are in fellowship with the General Convention; and should 
either party refuse to submit the case to such a Cowncil, the 


other shall have a right to choose an ez parte council, and the 
decision in either case shall be final.” 


The following year this resolution was considered as being 
an amendment to the Constitution, and the printing of a new 
edition, “accompanied by the amendment,” was ordered.” 
In 1828 the Convention repealed this rule, and voted, 


6 Memoir, p. 254. 7 See this Plan in full, in QuARTERLY for July, 1876, pp. 166-158 
8Convention Records, Vol. I., p. 186. 9 Ibid, p. 252. 10 Ibid, p. 279 
11 Ibid, p. 290. 13 Ibid, p. 301. 
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“That Committees of Discipline be annually appointed by 
this Convention. That in all cases of difficulty between min- 
istering brethren, or between a ministering brother and a 
Church or Society in fellowship with the General Convention, 
the respective parties be earnestly requested to settle their 
differeuces by means of a mutual council, if practicable; but 
in cases ot failure, they may refer the matter to the Committee 
of Discipline ; and that said Committee be required to examine 
and try the case, and make report thereon at the following 
session of the General Convention.” 


Four Committecs were thereupon appointed: one for Maine ; 
one for Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut ; one for 
Vermont and New Hampshire; and one for New York and 
Pennsylvania.® There is no record of further action under 
this rule till the session in 1832, when, under a vote “ To ap- 
point the usual Committees of Discipline,” a committee was 
appointed for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and another 
for New Hampshire and Vermont. State Conventions had 
been organized in Maine, Connecticut, New York and Penn- 
sylvania ; and they either claimed authority in matters of Dis- 
. Cipline in their respective jurisdisctions, or it was voluntarily 
conceded to them by the General Convention. Hence no 
Committees were appointed for these States. 

In 1833 important changes were made in the organic law of 
the Convention; but before noticing these at length, a brief 
sketch will be given of the measures adopted prior to that 
date, in regard to Fellowship and Ordination. 

At.each session, from 1808 till 1833, with not more than 
two or three exceptions, the Convention appointed a “ Com- 
mittee to receive, investigate and report on all applications for 
Fellowship and Ordination during the session.” The Records 
show that in all, thirty-five ministers received Ordination dur- 
ing sessions of the Convention: in 1801, Miles Treadwell 
Wooley, Edwin Ferriss ; 1803, Noah Murray, Edward Turner, 
Samuel Hilliard, Joshua Flagg; 1804, Abner Kneeland, Sam- 
uel Smith ; 1805, Nathaniel Stacy, Cornelius G. Person ; 1806, 


Paul Dean; 1808, Sebastian Streeter ; 1809, Timothy Bigelow, 
18 Ibid, p. 326. 14Ibid, pp. 362, 363. 
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Nathaniel Smith; 1812, Squire Streeter, Russell Streeter ; 
1814, Stephon R. Smith, Samuel C. Loveland; 1816, Jonathan 
Wallace, Robert Bartlett, Jacob Wood; 1819, Royal Gage, 
Robert L. Killam; 1821, Josiah Dikeman, Charles Hudson ; 
1823, Thomas F. King; 1824, Eliphalet Case, Jr.; 1825, 
William Bell, Massena B. Ballou; 1827, Joseph Ward, David 
Cooper, Moses P. Morgan; 1829, Thomas J. Sawyer; 1830, 
Joseph Wright; 1332, H. F. Stearns.” 

The appointment, in 1803, of a “Committee of Ordination 
in the recess of the Convention,’ was not repeated, so far as 
the Records show, in subsequent years. The next mention of 
Ordination during such intervals, is in a vote passed in 1814, 


“That, when any Brother in the Ministry, holding Fellow- 
ship with this Convention, receives Ordination or Installation 
over any Church or Society, or takes up such connection, it 
shall be the duty of such Brother to make due return to the 
General Convention of such proceedings.” 1® 

No further action was taken till 1826, when a Committee 


was appointed ‘To consider whether it is expedient to estab- 
lish any general rule, in addition to our former usage, in the 
admission of applicants for the Fellowship of the General Con- 
vention as Preachers of the Gospel; and report at the next 
session of the General Convention.” ” 


The Committee reported at the next session, that in their 
opinion, it is desirable that some additional rule be established, 


“And they would suggest the expediency of appointing at 
each session of the General Convention, a committee or com- 
mittees, to whom candidates during the following year, shall 
apply for examination in secular and sacred learning ; of which 
committee or committees it shall be the duty to examine such 
applicants, with special regard to their literary and theological 
acquirements, and their talent for sermonizing ; and if satisfied 
therewith, to give them a certificate accordingly, which shall 
be produced by said candidates as their recommendation, on 
applying to the General Convention for its fellowship.” ¥ 


16 Rev. Hosea Ballou was ordained at the session of 1794: but not by vote of the Con- 
vention. It was the impromptu act of Rev. Elhanan Winchester. See Whittemore’s 
Life of Ballou, Vol. I., pp. 105, 106. 

16 Convention Records, Vol. I., p. 176. 17Ibid, p. 308, 18 1bid, p. 318. 
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The Convention adopted the suggestion, and at the same 
session “ Voted to designate four districts, and that a commit- 
tee, consisting of three in each district, be appointed to ex- 
amine the proficiency of candidates for the ministry in secular 
and theological literature.” The districts formed were: 
1. Maine; 2. Vermont and New Hampshire; 8. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut; 4. New York and Penn- 
sylvania.”” Committees for these districts were reappointed in 


1828, 1829, 1830, and 1832, but omitted in 1831.” In 1829 
the Convention 


** Ordered, That when any brother belonging to this body 


‘chooses to withdraw his fellowship, and makes his withdrawal 


known to the Standing Clerk, it shall be the duty of said 


Clerk to make due record theréof, publish it in some periodi- 
cal paper, and communicate the same to the next session of 
the Convention.” #? 


_ In 18381, in consequence of the organization of the Restora- 
tionists, the Convention 


“ Resolved, That those gentlemen belonging to this body 


who have become members of this separate Hcclesiastical 


Body, which is totally independent of the General Convention, 
have thereby annulled their membership with said Convention ; 
and the Standing Clerk is hereby directed to enter said fact on 


the Records, and make publication of the same, according to 
the Constitution of this body.” 2 


The foregoing covers all contained in the Records on the 
subject of Fellowship and Ordination prior to 1883. The 
changes effected in the organic law of the Convention, that 


year, had long been desired, but when they were first proposed 
in the sessions of that body, it is impossible to say. Rev. N. 


Stacy, relating his efforts in 1823 to organize a State Conven- 
tion in New York, says: 


**T once proposed, at a session of what was called the Gen- 
eral Convention, (though in fact it was nothing more than an 


19Tbid, p 815. 
20 The appointments in 1882, were for the second and third districts, only. 
21 Convention Records Vol. 1., p. 833. 22 Ibid, p. 353. 
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ordinary asseciation, composed of delegates from individual 


societies: and churches,) holden in the city of Hudson, to have 
that body change its constitution into a convention, to be 
composed of delegates exclusively from associations; and pre- 
vailed on Mr. Carrique to make a motion to that effect. But 


it met with opposition, and the motion was withdrawn.” 


The session at Hudson was held in 1821: The first men- 
tion in the Records of such an effort is in the Proceedings of 


the session at Saratoga Springs, in 1*27, when the following, 
introduced by Rev. Paul Dean, “ were unanimously adopted ” : 


‘© Whereas, in the progress of the societies of Universalists 
in the United States, and the multiplication of Associations in 


fellowship with this Convention, claiming the same power, 
composed of the same members and extending over the same 


territory, there is not that perfect order in their government 
and proceedings desirable to be preserved,— Therefore 


“* Resolved, That it is expedient so far to alter the plan of 


the General Convention and the subordinate Associations, as 


to provide that the General Convention shall consist of the 
ministering brethren of! all the Associations and societies in 
fellowship with the order, together with delegates from each 


of the State Conventions,— and that in each State where there 


are three or more ministering brethren, to be composed of 
ministers of the State, and delegates from the branches of said 
State Associations, to be composed of the ministers and two 


delegates of each in the territory which shall be specified. All 
Associations to adopt the Articles of Faith professed by the 


General Convention, and to be governed by tle rules of the 
General and State Conventions, or such as they may adopt in 


conformity thereto.” 


This preamble and resolution was referred to a committee, 
which, at that session, drew up and presented * the outlines of 
a revised plan for the better government of the Convention, 


the Associations and Societies in its fellowship.” Their “ Re- 


port was unanimously accepted, and ordered to be sent to the 
societies, and in the meantime recommitted for a detailed re- 


port of the plan at the next meeting of the General Conven- 
tion.” The committee’s “ outline plan” was as follows: 


28 Memoir, p. 326. 24 Convention Records, Vol. I., p. 314. 
25 The Committee on Mr. Dean’s resolution was Revs. Paul Dean, Warren Skinner 
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“1. Each Society, organized and united in the faith of the 
final salvation of mankind by the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
shall be considered as having in itself all the rights and privi- 


leges given by Christ our Lord to his disciples, and so long as 
they may choose, be perfectly independent of all other societies 


or bodies of believers, in the exercise of those rights. They 
shall judge for themselves in matters of faith and practice,— 
choose their own modes, forms and time of worship,— call, 
settle and dismiss their own ministers, These independent 


societies may, if they choose, unite themselves into Associa- 
tions for the purpose of extending their fellowship and influ- 
ence, and adopt such rules and regulations as they judge best 


for their mutual government and benefit; and each, when 
they please, may withdraw from said Association ; and again, 
these Associations, may form themselves into Conventions, for 
the greater extension of the same benefits. Therefore, in con- 
formity to these principles, the General Convention now rec- 
ommends to the societies in its fellowship, residing in one or 
more Counties of any State in the Union, or in any convenient 
territory, to unite into an Association, to consist of their pas- 
tors and two delegates, chosen at regular meetings of the so- 
cieties for that purpose, which shall meet once a year, or 
oftencr, at the societies in its fellowsbip, to adopt regulations 
for its own, and the government of its societies; to unite in 
the public worship of God; the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper; to learn the state of the Societies; give needful ad- 
vice for the admission of new Societies into its fellowship; to 
choose from two to four delegates to the State Convention ; 
and the transaction of all such business as may promote the 
mutual prosperity and peace of the Societies under its fellow- 
ship. 

nf 2. These Associations are recommended to form them- 
selves-into State Conventions, which shall be limited to the 
State'in which they are located, and to consist of from two to 
four delegates (who shall always be ministering brethren) from 
the several Associations in the State, and of all the ordained 
and licensed preachers of the order in the State. 

“The State Convention shall meet once a year, at such time 
and: place within the State as they may choose, and adjourn 
to, for the organization of the body, the worship of God, the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, &c., the licensing of men 
to preach, and the ordination of preachers as evangelists, 
and Job Potter. The Committee to make “a detailed report,” was Revs. Hosea Ballou, 
Paul Dean and Thomas Whittemore. 
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learning the state of Associations, and of sending them any 


such advice or information as they may deem expedient, and 
to choose not more than eight nor less than four delegates to 
represent them in the General Convention of the United 


States. | 

“8. The State Conventions are also recommended to form 
themselves into a General Convention of the United States of 
America, by choosing not more than eight nor less than four 
delegates, to meet and act for them in said Convention, which 


shall consist of delegations from the State Conventions, and 


also of all the ordained and licensed ministers who are preach- 
ers in fellowship of the order, in the United States, for the 
time being. It shall meet annually at such place in the 


United States, on the third Wednesday and Thursday of Sep- 
tember, as it may be adjourned to; and for purposes the same 
as those of the State Conventions, with the exception of the 
choice of delegates. 

“The General and State Conventions, with the Associations 
and Churches, shall adopt and retain unaltered the Articles of 
Faith now professed by the General Convention. 

“No complaint against a brother, society, association or con- 
vention, shall be heard and tried by any or either of the Asso- 
ciations or Conventions in the United States, or in fellowship 
with the General Convention thereof; but all such shall be 
heard and decided by a mutual Council chosen by the parties, 
unless one of the parties refuse, in which case the other party 
may proceed ez parte, and the decision will be final. 

** All churches and societies shall ordain and install their 
ministers by the advice and assistance of councils composed of 
pastors and deacons of such of the churches as they may 
choose to invite for that purpose.” . 


The “ Circular Letter” for that year, said with reference to 
the above: 


“Our Minutes will show you, brethren, that we have 
charged a committee, distinguished among us for their discre- 
tion, with the important duty of reporting at our next session 
the details of a plan, the outline of which is already spread 
out on our proceedings, that will, if adopted, render this body 
in fact, what it has ever been in name, a General Conven- 


tion.” 27 


It seems difficult, and to the writer quite impossible, to see 
26 Convention Records, Vol. I., pp. 316-318. 27 Ibid, p. 822. 
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what except social advantage, such a General Convention was 
to have over the organization then in existence ; for it claimed 
no powers superior to those of a State Convention ; and except 
in the one item of authority to “ Ordain Preachers as Evange- 
lists,”* by which is meant, I suppose, Ministers without Pastoral 
Settlement, it delegated all other authority and power to the 
Societies or Churches, and made them wholly independent of 
Associations or Conventions. 

In the record of proceedings of the session in 1828, we find 
the following: “The Committee appointed at the last session 
for the purpose of considering whether it be necessary newly 
to organize this Convention, and the several Universalist Asso- 
ciations, being called on, reported that it is inexpedient to 
make the contemplated alteration. Whereupon, Resolved, 
That said report be accepted.” The “ Circular Letter” said 
on the subject : . 

“It will be perceived, that after a year’s reflection, it has 
been judged inexpedient to make the new arrangement ot 
Conventions and Associations which was proposed at the ses- 
sion of 1827. From the birth of the General Convention to 
the present time, our lay brethren, as delegates from societies, 
have met and taken part in council with us. No one expressed 
a wish to set up clerical authority amongst us; and therefore 
the proposition which excluded lay delegates from our coun 
cil, was rejected. As it could not be foreseen that any good 
would result from this entire remodel, the plan appearing more 
imposing than beneficial, it was dropped without dissent.” ” 


The next effort towards reorganization was at the session in 
1831: -‘* Appointed Bros. T. F. King, S. Streeter, T. Whitte- 
more'and J. E. Palmer, a committee to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of organizing State or Sub Conventions, with 
a view to the organization of a General Convention of the 
United States, and to report at this session.”” They reported 
the following, which was adopted: ‘ Resolved, That this Con- 
vention deem it expedient, as soon as convenient, that Conven- 
tions be organized in the several States of New England in 


which such Conventions do not exist.” . This did not seem to 
28 Ibid, p. 824. 29 Ibid, pp. 828, 829. ; 
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cover the ground, and so the Convention ‘Voted, That Bro. S. 
Cobb be a committee to address a letter in behalt of this body 
to the several State Conventions now in existence, or which 
may be formed prior to the next meeting of this Convention, 
inviting them to meet this body at its next session, to consult 
on measures whereby a General Convention may be organized 
which shall extend its jurisdiction over the several Conven- 
tions of our order in the United States.” ® 

The necessity for such action was becoming urgent, as As- 
sociations and State Conventions were being rapidly created, 
the latter having no representation in, and no connection 
whatever with, the General Convention. Hence the “ Circular 
Letter” of 1831 said: 


“We would earnestly call the attention of the brethren 
‘throughout the country, to a consideration of the measures 
recommended, in our Minutes, preparatory to the organization 
of a General Convention of the whole United States. This we 
deem of vital importance to the interests of the denonination 
at large. . . . Since the great increase of our order in 
America, objections to the present organization of this body 
have existed in the minds of many of our most valued brethren. 
They did not think it was organized on the best plan; or that 
its jurisdiction was sufficiently defined; and hence, separate 
Conventions, independent of, but in fellowship with, this Con- 
vention, have been organized in the States of Maine, New York 
and Ohio. These measures, if followed by the brethren in 
other States, are directly calculated to promote the object we 
have in view; and we confidently hope the period is not far 
distant when the object will be accomplished.” * 


So in the General Epistle” accompanying the published 
minutes of proceedings of the session of 1829, Associations and 
Conventions not under the jurisdiction of the General Conven- 
tion are mentioned in the statement that information as to the 
progress of the cause is acknowledged as received “from the 
several Associations which are under the jurisdiction of this 
Convention, and from other Conventions and Associations en- 
gaged in the advancement of the same good cause.”® In 

8 Ibid, pp. 353, 354. 81 Ibid, pp. 858, 358. 82Ibid, p. 388. 
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1830 the General Convention adopted this significant resolu- 
tion : 


“ Resotved, As the opinion of this Convention, that it is in- 
consistent with ecclesiastical order, for a person to be, at the 
same time, an acting member of two ecclesiastical bodies, 
claiming equal powers and such independence of each other, 
as implies the right of either to pursue a course in opposition 
to the general rules and regulations of the other.” 


The same session appointed committees to visit the Maine 
and New York Conventions of Universalists, at their next ses- 
sions, to confer with them for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relations existing between them and the Geveral Convention.® 

Rev. Warren Skinner, one of the committee to visit the New 
York Convention, attended the next session of that body and 
on laying before them the business assigned him, the Conven- 
tion took the followiug action : 


‘““ Whereas, the ‘General Convention of the New England 
States, and others,’ appointed a committee, at its last session, 
to visit this Convention, ‘ for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relation existing between’ us, therefore 

“ Resolved, That this Convention acknowledges with pleasure 
its regard for said General Convention, as a sister ecclesiasti- 

‘cal body — that we have ever expressed a Christian fellowship 
for that body, and that we regard each as independént of the 
other, so far as is consistent with strict and mutual fellowship. 

“ Chose Bros. J. Wallace, D. Skinner and C. F. Le Fevre, 
as a committee to visit the General Convention of the New 
England States, and others, at its next session, for the purpose 
of expressing to it the Christian fellowship of this Conven- 
tion.”’ 


In the Maine Convention, the subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, who brought in the following Report: 


** Whereas, the General Convention at its last session ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with us at this session for the 
purpose of ascertaining what relation subsists between the two 
Conventions ; and whereas the Maine Convention has declared 

83 Ibid, pp. 841, 843. 

84“ Proceedings of the Universalist Convention of the State of New York, A. D. 
1831,” in Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate, May 21, 1831. 
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itself an independent body, but in Fellowship with the General 
Convention, therefore, 


Resolved, That as the Ministers composing the Maine Con- 
vention are desirous of preserving the greatest harmony and 
Christian feeling with the General Convention, and other Con- 
ventions and Associations of Universalists in the United States, 
we hereby assure them of our perfect fellowship and Christian 
union; but we still [word omitted here] this Convention a 
distinct and independent religious body, having a right: to 
transact its own business without the intervention of any other 
religious body whatever; and in whatever will serve to pro- 
mote the cause of Truth and Righteousness, we assure them 
of our hearty co-operation. 


‘** We offer the above resolve in consideration of having ar- 
rived at a time when ‘our situation is such that convenience 
and interest can be better served in entire independency.’ ” 


The Report was accepted, and the Convention “ Voted, that 
the Standing Clerk be a committee to transmit to the Com- 
mittee of the General Convention the views of this body on the 
relation which it bears to that.” ® 

At the session of the General Convention in 1832, Ministers 
| present from Maine and New York were “ admitted to seats 
“and votes in the Council,” and a “ Committee of two brethren 
from each State within the jurisdiction of this Convention,” 
viz., Revs. Sebastian Streeter and Hosea Ballou 2nd, from 
Massachusetts ; Revs. Thomas F. King and John Moore, from 
New Hampshire; and Revs. Warren Skinner and Winslow W. 
Wright, from Vermont; were appointed “to consider the 
project for a General Convention of our denomination in the 
United States,’ who presented a report, ** which after a spirited 
debate was recommitted, and afterwards adopted, as follows: 


‘The Committee on the formation of a General Convention 
of Universalists for the United States, having consulted and 
agreed with the Delegations from the States of Maine and 
New York, Report, 

“That it is expedient, as soon as convenient, to form a 
General Convention of Universalists in the United States, to 
be composed of eight delegates, viz., four clergymen and four 


85 Copied by Rev. J. C. Snow, from the Maine Convention Records. 
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laymen, from each of such State Conventions as are or may be 
formed and united therein. i 

“Your Committee recommend that this General Conven- 
tion shall neither claim nor exercise authority to make laws or 
to prescribe regulations for the government or discipline of any 
of the State Conventions or Associations, but that the doings 
of the said General Convention shall be advisory only, and for 
the purpose of communicating general information, and of pro- 
moting the general union and prosperity of the Order. 

“Your Committee also report: that it is advisable to rec- 
ommend to our brethren in the several States, to form such 
State Conventions as soon as convenient, and to appoint dele- 
gates to meet in said General Convention, at the time and 
place of the next meeting of this body.” 


On this subject, says the “ Circular Letter,” “a difference 
of opinion was manifested. The measure was debated with 
great freedom and frankness, both by its friends and opposers, 
and was finally adopted contrary to the wishes of a very re- 
spectable minority. 

“The majority of the Convention was decidedly of the 
opinion that a general bond of union in our denomination, 
was both desirable and practicable. They therefore voted to 
recommend to the brotherhood throughout the country, the 
formation of State Conventions where such bodies do not 
already exist, and that these State Conventions be represented 
at our next meeting in Strafford, Vermont, either by letter or 
by delegation. The latter mode will of course al‘vays be the 
most acceptable. 

‘There are already existing six State Conventions, viz., 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
and Ohio. Of these, four had appointed delegates to confer 
with us on the expediency of the aforesaid measure; but we 
regret to say that the delegations from the State Conventions 
of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, were unable to attend in 
person. The former of these ecclesiastical bodies was repre- 
sented by letter, from which we make the following brief ex- 
tract, as expressive of the views of our brethren in Pennsyl- 
vania: *‘ We are decidedly in favor of forming the proposed 
Convention, provided the powers in it vested are only advisory.’ 

“Such also are the views of the brethren in Maine and New 
York, as distinctly stated by their representatives.: 

‘From information received during the session, we have 
reason to expect that State Conventions will be organized in 
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the course of the current year, in New Hampshire, Vermont 
aud Massachusetts. We should be highly gratified to learn 
the views of our brethren in South Carolina and Ohio, on the 
utility of this general union.” ® 


At the session in 1833, a committee of conference was again 
appointed, who reported “a revised Constitution, which, after 
free discussion and mature deliberation, was unanimously 
adopted.” 


“The Constitution of the General Convention of Universal- 
ists shall be so amended as to stand as follows: 

* Art. 1. This Convention shall be denominated, ‘ The Gen- 
eral Convention of Universalists in the United States.’ 

“2. The Convention shall be constituted of four clerical and 
six lay delegates from each State Convention now existing, or 
hereafter to be organized within the United States, which shall 
approve this Constitution, and siznify the same to this body. 


“3. This Convention shall meet annually at such time and 
place as shall have been designated at a previous meeting. 


“4. The objects of the Convention shall be to concentrate 
the interests of the denomination in the United States; to 
communicate useful information on all subjects connected 
with such interests; to promote ministerial intercourse and 
fellowship among the brethren; and to subserve the great in- 
terests of the cause of gospel truth at large. 

“5. It shall be the duty of each State Convention, becoming 
a member of this General Convention, to appoint the number 
of Clerical and Lay Delegates required by this Constitution, 
- and to transmit to this body information respecting the condi- 
tion xnd prospects of the denomination within its limits; and 
when such delegation cannot attend personally, such informa- 
tion shall be forwarded by epistle. 


“6. This Convention disclaims all authority over, or right 
of interference with, the regulations of any State Convention, 


86 Convention Records, Vol. I., pp. 361, 365, 366. 

87 The title given in the ‘‘ Plan of Association” in 1808, was: “ The General Conven- 
tion of Universalists of the New England States.” This was changed in 1804 to: ‘* The 
General Convention of Universalists of the New England States, and others.” Strange 
enough, the Records show no vote to this effect, but this is the title with which the 
record of that year begins and ends, and subsequent sessions are so designated. Rev. 
N. Stacy, in his Memoirs, p. 105, says that the change was made at the suggestion of 
Rev. Mr. Wooley, in order to favor the cause in the State of New York, “and dispose 
societies there organizing to unite more readily with the great body of Universalists.”’ 
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or minor Association, and will only exercise the privilege of 


advising the adoption of such measures and regulations as in 
its opinion shall be best adapted to the promotion of the 
general good of the cause. 


“7, The officers of the General Convention shall be a Stand- 


ing Clerk, whose duty it shall be to keep a faithful record of 


all the proceedings of this body, and who shall hold his office 
till another is appointed ; there shal! also be annually chosen 
a Moderator to preside in Council; a Clerk, to keep a record 


of the proceedings of the session, who shall furnish a copy to 
the Standing Clerk ; and such other officers shall be appointed 
as shall be judged necessary. 

“8. Any alterations of this Constitution, shall be proposed 
at an Annual Session ; and if passed, they shall be published ; 


and if adopted at the next Annual Session, they shall become 


a part of the Constitution.” 


The “ Circular Letter,’ written by Rev. Warren Skinner, 
gaid* 


‘“* At every succeeding session for six years past, attempts 
have been made to reorganize this body, or so to amend its 
Constitution that it should be adapted to the present condition 


and growing interests of the order ; and at each annual session 
some approximation to this desirable object has been made. 


But as in the adoption of all important measures, where the 
interests of great numbers are to be affected, different opinions 


will prevail, even among those who have the same object in 


view, we have endeavored to proceed with caution; and as a 


necessary consequence, our progress has been slow. We have, 
however, as it is confidently believed and hoped, now sur- 
mounted all the obstacles which have hitherto impeded our 


progress; and we enjoy the high satisfaction of presenting to 
you a revised Constitution for the future regulation of this 


body, which received the unanimous consent of the whole 
Council; and so far as we could ascertain, the cordial appro- 
bation of every friend of our cause present. 


* # * * # * * 


“ According to the arrangement contemplated by the Con- 
stitution now adopted, all churches and societies will be here- 
after directly represented in the Association within whose ter- 


ritorial limits they are located; Associations will be repre- 
sented in State Conventions; and State Conventions in the 
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General Convention. By this arrangement, all statistical and 
other importaat information can iy ablnn by the General 


Convention, by means of minor Conventions and Associations ; 
and by this body it can be extended throughout the whole de- 


nomination. By being, in this manner, informed of the condi- 


tion of the cause, and the necessities of the brethren in all 


parts of the country, they will be able to give such advice as 
their wisdom and experience shall dictate, and to render such 
assistance as shall be within their power; and thus, in a still 


greater degree than has ever yet been done, shall we be able 
to extend the knowledge and influence of that heavenly re- 


ligion which breathes unmingled peace on earth, and good will 
froue God to all the children “of men.’’ 38 


The first session under the new Constitution was held in 
Albany, New York, in 1834. Delegates were present from six 


State Conventions, viz., Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania; the same num- 


ber of States that were represented at the original organization 
in 1793, and with the exception of Pennsylvania, the same 


States, Rhode Island being the sixth in 1793. The Conven- 
tion which adopted the “ Plan of Association,” in 1803, had 


representatives from New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 


setts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; the brother from the 
last named State voting against it. In 1834 there were also 
State Conventions in Maine, Ohio, and South Carolina; and 


in all there were thirty-eight Associations, located as follows: 


Maine, four; New Hampshire, five; Vermont, four; Massa- 
chusetts, four ; Connecticut, one ; New York, thirteen ; Penn- 
sylvania, two; Ohio, four; Indiana, one. There were about 


four hundred Societies, and not far from two huudred 


Preachers. 
The General Convention thus reorganized, had, it will be 


seen, no authority whatever. It could advise, but it had no 
power to enforce its opinions, nor even to obtain a respectful 


consideration of them. It was soon called on to give advice, 
and frequently to repeat it; and even to attempt legislation on 


the important subject of discipline, but its advice was disre- 


88 Convention Records, Vol. I., pp. 871-875, 
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‘garded, and a conviction of its utter inability to make its legis- 
lation anything more than a dead letter, kept it from the folly 
of assuming a power which no one would submit to. The 


State Conventions, each independent of the other, paid no re- 


spect to each other’s official acts, and hence, especially in the 
matter of discipline, confusion followed, and the denomination 


at large greatly suffered from its inability to rid itself of un- 
worthy ministers, who, if disciplined and disfellowshipped in 
one State, sought and in most cases obtained good standing in 


another State. 
The first attempt of the Convention to give advice on this 


subject was at the session in 1838 when it adopted the follow- 


ing: “ Resolved, That the Council of the United States Con- 
vention respectfully advise the several State Conventions in its 


fellowship, to respect the official acts of discipline of each sister 
State Convention.” ® In 1839 the following was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That it be respectfully recommended to the State 
Conventions and Associations having power to grant Fellow- 
ship and confer Ordination, to consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing such a system of government as shall allow no Preacher to 
receive Ordination till he has been in fellowship at least one 
year, except at the request of a Society over which he may 
have been invited to settle, and that in case of such request, 
such application be considered and acted upon by an Ordain- 
ing Council assembled for that purpose. 

“© Whereas many individuals having Letters of Fellowship as 
Universalist preachers, have neglected all the duties belonging 
to the ministry — and whereas others, being avowed preachers, 
have brought reproach on the cause, by improper conduct, and 
this reproach has been the greater and continued longer, be- 
cause their cases have not been attended to by the denomina- 
tion, Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommend to 
all the State Conventions and to all the Associations in 
America, that if they have not a proper discipline which will 
reach such cases, they form such discipline and apply it to the 
evil afore mentioned; and if any of them already have such 
discipline, that they put it into operation, and suffer no wicked 
conduct in any of their ministers to pass unnoticed and with- 
out correction.” 

89 Ibid, p. 443. 40 Ibid, p. 454. 
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In 1841, a letter — not preserved — was received and read, 
from the Miami (Ohio) Association; whereupon Rev. S. R. 
Smith presented the following, which was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to draft 
a Constitution and Plan of Church Compact and course of Dis- 
cipline, for Societies, Associations and Conventions in fellow- 


ship of this body, in conformity to the suggestions of the 


Miami Assuciation of Universalists in Ohio, and to report at 
the next annual session of this body. 


“Rev. S. R. Smith and Rev. T. J. Sawyer, of New York, 
Rev. T. J. Greenwood, of Massachusetts, Rev. A. Mvore, of 
Pennsylvania, and Rev. E. M. Pingree, of Ohio, were appointed 
said committee. 

“ Resolved, That each State Convention, through its Stand- 
ing Clerk, be requested to ascertain and report to the Chair- 
man of the above named committee, its approval or otherwise 


of the foregoing resolution.” 4 


How many State Conventions signified their “ approval or 


otherwise,” the writer is not able to say. The only ones, so 
far as the published minutes to which access has been had 


show, that took any notice whatever of the request, were Con- 


necticut, New York and Ohio. These voted approval. ° 
At, the ‘session in 1842, the Committee made a Report — 


which is not recorded — concerning the character of which, 
not a hint is given in the Records. It was voted to accept and 


publish their report, and that “ the committee be continued for 


another year, with instructions to draw up a Plan of Organiza- 
tion and Discipline, and publish the same as early as practica- 


ble, in our religious periodicals, and to make report of their 
doings at the next session of this body.’ The “ Circular 


Letter,” written by Rev. L. C. Browne, said: 


“The resolution touching a formation of a Plan of Organiza- 
tion and Discipline is of great moment. A denomination like 


4\ Ibid, p. 472. 

42 Ibid, p. 480. Diligent search of our Periodicals fails to discover the Report made 
in 1842. Rev. Dr. Sawyer, the only surviving member of the Committee, says that 
nothing had been done, and that the Committee could not have reported progress. He 
also says that the Convention of that year changed the composition of the Committee 
and reduced its numbers, so that it consisted of Revs. S. R. Smith, T. J. Sawyer, of 
New York, and Hosea Ballou 2nd, of Massachusetts. 
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ours, embracing twelve State Conventions, fifty-niné Associa- 
tions, and from five to six hundred preachers, without any uni- 
form or written code of discipline, presents an anomaly in the 
religious world. . . . . Theresolution of the Convention 
is before you; and the report of one of the Committee ap- 

ointed at the last session to attend to this matter, will soon 
follow.8 And it is to be desired that all the State Conventions 
will give their countenance to the execution of some measure 
on the subject.” # 


At the session in 1843, held at Akron, Ohio, Rev. T. J. 
Sawyer, the only member of the Committee present, reported 
that nothing had been done, the members of the committee 
being too far distant from each other to make it convenient to 
hold a meeting. Whereupon the Convention 


“¢ Voted, That Bro. T. J. Sawyer be a committee to draft a 
Plan of Organization for the Universalist Denomination, and 
to report at the next session of the Convention.” * 


_——~— 


ARTICLE II. 
Christianity, as Science and as Life. 


It is not altogether uncommon to meet with dissertations, 
sometimes long and sometimes bitter, upon doctrines long 
held in the world before Christ came into it, and upon man’s 
propensity to warfare and to the shedding of blood, which also 
is somewhat earlier than Christ, in which the unhappy author 
seems to think he is speaking of Christianity. In the present 
paper the design is to speak of Christianity,— that is of the 
system of life and doctrine which Christ exemplifies and 
teaches. 

Christianity is at once a doctrine and a life. As a doctrine 
it covers common ground with science, and either itself is 


48 Probably Rev. T. J. Greenwood, who was the only member of the Committee 
present at the session of 1842. 
44 Convention Records, Vol. I., pp. 485, 487. 45 Ibid, p. 502. 
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science, or is in conflict with it, according as it is or is not 
true. Asa life it is not science, but furnishes material for 
science. We shall speak of it first as a doctrine, secondly as 
a life. 

We speak advisedly when we say that Christianity as a doc- 
trine either itself is science, or is in conflict with it. No sober 
system involving intellectual conceptions can escape the test of 
science. Christianity seeks no escape. On the contrary it 
not only professes to concern itself with truth which is for 
man, whereby it becomes amenable to the test, but itself de- 
liberately invites, and from itself designedly necessitates, the 
scientific test. The necessity that his teachings should be taken 
up in the understanding Christ emphasizes, and emphasizes 
repeatedly. He testifies that he came to “bear witness to 
the truth.” To witness the truth implies minds capable of 
receiving the witness. He testifies that he “speaks that he 
does know and testifies that he has seen,” and adds, “ All 
things that I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” He says again to his disciples “ If ye continue in 
my word ye shall know the truth,” and * when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” When he 
had spoken many parables unto them he asks “ Have ye under- 
stood all these things ?”— and coutinuing says, ‘* Therefore 
every scribe ”’— that is every student, every intellectual man 
—‘“ which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.” Often from his lips falls 
the half-réproach, the half:lament, ‘ That seeing they may see 
and not, perceive, and hearing they may hear and not under- 
stand’’; nor less often falls the strong injunction “ He that 
hath. ears to hear let him hear.” Thus Christianity pro- 
fessedly dealing with truth, and appealing to the facul-ies of 
man to apprehend the truth, distinctly announces itself as a 
science, and with equal distinctness necessitates its scientific 
treatment. The Christian doctrine however bears different 
phases according as it concerns the miraculous in the past, the 
events of the future, or the facts of the present. 
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The teaching of Christ that God makes the sun shine, sends 
the rain, feeds the ravens, and clothes the lilies, and that as 
for man it is his constant duty to do God’s will,— this teach- 
ing involves the absolute dependence of the order of nature 
upon God, ‘and its spirit perhaps is to make natural law one 
continuous miracie in the sense that it is the expression of the 
immediate exertion of the Divine power, and thus to make 
little or no difference between the continued and the original 
creative act. But at the present time by the miraculous in 
the past reference is made particularly to those alleged oceur- 
rences in the life of Christ unlike any which are generaliy ad- 
mitted to take place to-day,— such: as the birth, the descending 
dove, the voice from heaven, the fast of forty days and forty 
nights, the blind made to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to 
walk, the lepers cleansed, the sick healed, the dead raised, the 
multitudes fed, the walking: upon the water, the resurrection, 
the appearing to his disciples, the ascension. The actual oc- 
currence of these would be scientifical:y determined by the 
historical testimony couid we make sure that no error has en- 
tered into the history. This, especially in history reaching 
back to a time when there was no class of learned men es- 
pecially set apart to foster scientific accuracy, canaot be so 
effectually done but that the majority of minds will test the 
credibility of the history by the credibility of the thing that it 
records. Upon the laws of historical evidence the evidence is 
ample to establish the miracles, provided they are not deemed 
incredible in themselves. 

If however they be deemed incredible, a comparison is in- 
stituted between their incredibility and the evidence, and to 
the investigator the miracle will stand or fall as he deems it 
more rational to accept the miracle or to reject the evidence. 
Now what the investigator will antecedently think about the 
credibility of the miracles, or of unusual occurrences, depends 
upon his beliefs in other things. If on the ground of fate or 
of unchanging law he feels justified in saying unqualifiedly 
that nothing has taken place in the past out of the ordinary 
range of events, he logically precludes the possibility of mira- 
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cles. If from the common experience he computes mathe- 
matically the probability against an unusual event, and feels 
this the final thing to say, though the probability can never 
reach a certainty, still the impossibility of miracles has given 
place only to chances enormously against them, and the mind 
is found so averse to them that historical evidence could 
probably not be strong enough to carry conviction. If arguing 
from law transcending law, as, for instance, capillary attrac- 
tion or magnetism transeending gravity, he reduces the mira- 
cles wrought by Christ to the domain of higher law, he at the 
same time reduces their improbability to the measure of the 
failure of the higher power since the time of Christ. If he 
sees intelligent faculties instructing powers that are germinal 
or weak, and the new revelations that come with the passage 
of time, he may feel that he has an additional reasonable con- 
tribution to the saying of Jean Paul Richter that “ miracles 
upon earth are nature in heaven.” If he believes in God as 
superior to his creation, and feels that he may not prescribe to 
the wisdom of God, providing its character is not inconsistent 
with his conception of the moral nature of God, he does away 
entirely with the improbability of a miracle. If from the sin 
of men, and the poor estate of their best intellectual develop- 
ment, he discovers the need of a messenger from heaven to 
enlighten the understanding and regenerate the character, it 
is antecedently probable that such a messenger would come, 
and the miraculous birth, the voice from the heavens, the res- 
urrection, and the ascension are not strange, but most in keep- 
ing with the Divine purposes. These events in truth were not 
probable, they were certain. The impossibility of the Chris- 
tian miracles at the one extreme antagonizes their antecedent 
certainty at the other. To different minds also the evidence 
to the miracles drawn from the testimony which the documents 
in which they are recorded themselves bear to the moral in- 
tegrity and intellectual poise of their authors, bears different 
values. What one believes of the Christian doctrine of the 
past resolves itself into what he believes of the Christian doc- 
trine regarding things of the present. A remark of Schenkel, 
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made in his younger days, is worth here repeating, that “ It 
requires much more intelligence to betlove miracles than un- 
derstanding to deny them.” 

Likewise one’s acceptance of the Christian doctrine of the 
future depends upon his acceptance of the Christian doctrine 
of the present. In the field of the future we have on the one 
hand no body of men testifying what they have seen and heard, 
at least in the ordinary state of the faculties ; but on the other 
hand men assert less confidently what shall be than, within 
the periods of natural history, what has been. Time has re- 
vealed new phenomena, and rationalism is hardly bold to as- 
sert that the round of phenomena has been exhausted. What 
it does do is to hold the untried future to the nature of the 
thing that it posits in the heginning. This it may do with 
reference to the range of actuality in the future, or simply 
with reference to our knowledge of it. The materialist asserts 
the destruction of the individual with the dissolution of the 
body, and the impossibility of any future reality that shall 
transcend matter. The pienomenalist denies the knowledge 
of anything beyond the present phenomena, but does not dis- 
card as wholly unreasonable the extension of known laws into 
the future. The pantheist, both for the present and the 
future, identifies us all with the * All.” And the Christian 
disciple finds his confidence in the Christian doctrine of the 
future re-enforced by his belief in the Christian life. Immor- 
tality never passes from a natural sentiment to an intellectual 
conviction except through some appreliension of moral nature. 
One would not believe in immortality did he not believe in re- 
ligious and moral verities. The argument drawn from the 
nature of these verities must, apart from testimony, always be 
its strongest argument. Omit the fact of holiness, and immor- 
tality ceases to command the assent of the mind. It is he 
that “liveth and believeth” in the Saviour that ‘shall never 
die.” Also that Christ must bring those of whom he is not 
known, and that “ they shall hear his voice, and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd” has absolutely no significance 
apart from moral ideas. The whole glad faith in the future 


rests in the belief in the moral perfections of God. 
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Thus we find the whole range of Christian doctrine for the 
assurance to man of its truthfulness centering in the things of 
the present. Not that the miracles are not most valuable evi- 
dence of power over matter, but rather that from the very per- 
fection of their evidence and the exceeding reaches of their 
power some faith in the spirit is needed to give them credence. 
Nor that a greater revelation of the future has been granted 
than is needed, but that Christ himself builds the future upon 
the present. When asked whether there are few that be saved 
he gives the eminently practical answer, “‘ Strive to enter in 
at the strait gate.” What then is the Christian ductrine of 
the present? and what is its scientific value ? 

In phenomenal science in the department of matter Chris- 
tianity says but little. It enters into no detail as to the worlds 
in space, does not once indicate that it understands their sizes 
and their distances. It does not analyze matter into its con- 
stituent elements, nor portray the processes of a plant’s growth, 
nor describe the activity of a brain, nor investigate the multi- 
plied forms of utility to which matter can be put. And when, 
it speaks of a material fact it speaks of it to enforce a fact not 
material. The whole phenomenal material science it looks 
upon as most profoundly interesting by its connect on with its 
source, and by the principles that God embodies in it. Food 
nourishes the body and water quenches thirst ; there is a bread 
from heaven, and there are living waters. And these minis- 
trations alike are obedient to the command of the heavenly 
Father. 

Nor in phenomenal science in the department of mind does 
Christianity rest apart from metaphysical science. 1t does not 
for a moment conceive of humility, of sorrow, of meekness, of 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness, of mercy, of purity 
of heart, of the offices of peace, of the building upon the rock, 
of doing God’s will, of sin, of repentance, of forgiveness, as ap- 
pearaices. All these it regards as profound realities. It is 
then in the realm of metaphysical science that Christianity 
deems it important to speak, and it isin this realm that its 
scientific value must be determined. 
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The Christian doctrine is that God and men exist: that God 
is Spirit; that he is a pertect being; that he is the ruler of 
nature; that he is our heavenly Father; that he knows our 
wants; that he may be addressed in prayer; that he seeks 
true worshippers to worship him in spirit and in truth; that 
as for man there is the birth of the spirit as well as of the 
flesh ; that the good and the evil things of men are brought 


forth out of the good or the evil treasure of the heart; that 
the only proper standard of righteousness is the Father in 
heaven; that to love God with all our powers and others as 


ourselves is both excellent and required of us; that the first 
of duties is to seek the kingdom of God, or eternal life; that 
to know God, and Christ whom he has sent, is eternal life ; 
that Christ himself is the way, the truth and the life; that he 
who hears his sayings and does them builds well. In this 
doctrine God is real, character is real. Righteousness is not 
the football of man’s will, it is obligatory upon man from 
above. And spirituality is the consciousness of God. 

Rut opposed to this is another doctrine, held by men differ- 
ing widely in some respects, but forming one class in the main 
characteristic opposed to the Christian teaching, and pro- 
claimed and advocated by such able thinkers as Spencer, Bain, 
Huxley, Maudsley, and others of their kith and kin. The 
standard of right they hold is not God, nor any thing superior 
to man, but right, contrary to the old adage that “ right is no 
man,” is constituted by public opinion, or by the will of the 
sovereign in the State, or by the greatest number of pleasing 
seusations. Conscience is not the perception of the eternal 
law, with its approving assurances when that law is obeyed, 
and its remorseful stings when that law is violated, and hold- 
ing one true if need be against all the obloquies and cruci- 
fixions of men; but conscience is the shrinking away from the 
disapproval of public opinion, and the punishments which the 
State may inflict; or, in another view, it springs out of the 
craving that nature has implanted in the benevolent feelings. 
The joys and the sorrows of life, the pure affections and the 
dark infamies of the human soul, have not meaning beyond 
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the realm of sense and show; they are but the fantastic forms 


which matter assumes or which phenomena presume to put on. 
The deep contrition of a sinful soul, imploring God’s forgive- 


ness and seeking to “live in all good conscience before God 
and man,” is but the self-deception of an imagination and a 


fancy. The high act of worship is only the vague pleasure 
and charm which mystery casts over the mind, if indeed it be 


admitted that nature has any mysteries. Personality does not 
mean an individual entity, but a passing procession of strange 
activities driving their swift courses through the brain. God 
beyond finite nature must be either wholly unknown, or there 
is none such. Consciousness, they hold, is not the valid re- 


port to the mind of actualities; it is only appearing. Know- 
ing is like unto dreaming. ‘It seems” is all that we know; 


we know not “it is.” None of us can exclaim with Hamlet, 
‘*Seems, Madam! nay, it is; I know not seems.” 

Does it seem from this array of men, eminent in their call- 
ings, sometimes called scientists, and whom we all admit to 
have made valuable contributions to science, and gladly bid 
good speed in their scientific work, that the case is hard for 
Christianity as science? The case scientifically is this. 
Christianity asserts the existence of the substantive, known, 
spiritual world; these all deny it. Christianity affirms; ma- 
terialism, sensational idealism, nescience, in a word, sensation- 
alism, denies. Christianity affirms “ We speak that we know” ; 
sensationalism asserts ‘“You speak that you do not know.” 
Christianity says “It is”; sensationalism says “ It is not.” 
Here is reached the final point in every dispute, and the swords 
are drawn on the one side in defence of a positive, on the 
other side in defence of a negative. Now to affirm what one 
knows is science; simply to deny is not scientific, and it may 
be purely ignorance. So that so far as affirmation and denial 
are concerned, Christianity presumptively has the science on 
its side, sensationalism has the ignorance. 

But ‘sensationalism by no means admits that Christianity 
knows anything of which it is ignorant; and it accordingly 
tries to substantiate its denial of the Christian affirmation by 
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explaining that affirmation on its own grounds. But so long 
as the Christian consciousness shall assert that the explana- 
tion is no explanation, it forces sensationalism through its own 
circuit around again to simple denial. Sensationalism can 
never get away from this. On the other hand Christianity 
may be able to show reason why sensationalism cannot affirm 
its truths. An affirmation and a denial state then the scien- 
tific status of the controversy. 

We may look a little more closely at this doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism in its branches, and in comparison with Christianity. 
Sensationalism as a whole invariably starts out with the propo- 
sition that in the last analysis the only means of knowledge 
are the five senses and the muscular sensibilities, and always 
finds as much knowledge as on this proposition it could be ex- 
pected to find. One branch, under a gross realism of seuse, 
and the absence of all spiritual consciousness, runs out into 
bald materialism, holding that matter is the one ultimate en- 
tity, and that what we are pleased to call mind is but a form 
of matter resolvable again into the round of material growth 
and decay. Another branch, compelled to recognize on the 
ground of sense itself that a sensation is a consciousness, runs 
out into sensational idealism, and finding no consciousness 
save the consciousness which is a sensation resolves matter 
into an active sense; consciousness and mind into a passive 
sense ; consciousness, and the whole world, matter and spirit, 
into a grand panorama of insubstantial ghosts and fleeting 
phantoms. The remaining branch is the branch of nescience, 
and does not essentially differ from sensational idealism save 
in the point that there is an * indefinite consciousness” of 
somewhat which passes the pageant of matter and spirit to and 
fro before our eyes, but a somewhat which this “ indefinite 
consciousness” leaves an unsolved mystery. 

Thus sensationalism reaps its own legitimate fruits. What 
wonder that sense does not perceive what is not perceivable by 
sense! What wonder that morality should be resolved into 
pleasing sensations! What wonder that spirituality should be 
looked upon as an abnormal nervous action, or a blind indefi- 
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nite consciousness! What wonder that Bentham could say 
without a blush of shame that ‘quantity of pleasure being 
equal pushpin is as good as poetry”?! What wonder that the 
spirit should reach out to fruits beyond the fruits of sense, and 
that the efforts to label them as genuine should not avail! 
What wonder that Jolin Stuart Mill should be saved from the 
despair of youth by reading the inspiring lines of Wordsworth, 
and that he should in vain struggle for the utilitarian standard 
of morals among the different kinds of pleasure marked as high 
and low! What wonder that when men seek for motive in 
life they read the Bible and Emerson! What wonder that 
Prof. Tyndall exclaims that in his best moments he is no sen- 
sationalist! Christianity accepts all the truth that sensation- 
alism has to give, and enwrapping this little truth in its own 
glorious truth, says ‘I understand you.” And building upon 
the clear, definite perception of a supersensuous world, adds, 
in meekness, “1 am a wisdom and a truth, and my very alpha- 
bet you have forgotten to learn.” 

Although in the abstract the scientific status’ favors Chris- 
tianity, Christianity still setting forth its positive doctrine in 
opposition to the most studied denials, men rightfully are not 
content with contemplating the abstract logic of the problem, 
but, not forgetting that the intelligent affirmation is scientific, 
theniselves seek grounds of affirmation or denial. And to 
each man in his search the scientific vaiue of Christianity will 
bear its special phase according to the way in which he has 
lived. “If any man will do God’s will,” said Christ, “he 
shall know of the doctrine.” “ He that hat!: my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and I will 
manifest myself to him.” “ The pure in heart shall see God.” 

For Christianity is not only nor principally a doctrine, it is 
a life. True it is to be studied; much more it is to be lived. 
It has truth for the intellect, but such truth as shapes com- 
mands for the will, and presents objects for the affections. 
And in its complex appeal to the varied faculties of men, and 
its adaptation to secure their expansion and perfection in the 
high unity, a perfect life, it bears the stamp, as against mere 
intellectualism, of its own complex unity and completeness. 
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Thus it abounds in precepts, precepts which have com- 
manded the admiration of men, and to which they have been 
constrained to come for instruction,— such precepts as after 
the lapse of nearly twenty centuries men’s ideals even have 
not reached beyond; but which are still the potent aids to 
higher moral endeavor both in ideals and in acts. And these 
precepts of Christianity reiterated and impressed upon us not 
only vividly remind us that we are beings of action as well as 
of thought, but perchance arousing the moral sense call us to 
the high fact that to act righteously is not less obligatory upon 
us than to think sincerely, and to the importance from earliest 
years of righteously training the will, no less than of intel- 
lectual training. 

And Christianity re-enforces its precepts by the Divine Life. 
It rises far above man. It rests in no abstractions. Its stand- 
ard of morals admits on the one hand of no resolution into 
human qualities or attainments, nor on the other of attenua- 
tion into imaginative existences. It has to do with verities in 
God. The rule of mercy it enforces by the mercy of our 
heavenly Father, and in general perfection by his perfection. 
It is the transcendent rule of conduct falling upon the human 
soul a benediction from heaven. It is the supreme system of 
ethics rising above all human failures to God’s excellence. 

Its ethical standard being God, the supreme reality and 
source of the universe, the cords of obligation, binding the 
soul endowed with moral capacities and powers to him, it will 
not suffer to be loosed. Duties are seen to be fundamental. 
And the eminent place among the faculties which conscience 
asserts for itself, Christianity abundantly confirms and em- 
phasizes.: 

And Christianity leading us to God the Father calls forth 
the noblest affections, and loftiest aspirations, and purest faith 
of the soul. It is food to human capacities ; it is realization 
to human aspiration; more, it is the largess of being which 
affection does not exhaust, nor faith fathom. It endues us 
with the sense of God’s bounty. It leads human life to God’s 
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fulness, and out of his fulness it ennobles and enriches human 
life. | 

Nor does it lead men to the invisible God by a too difficult 
path. If native aspiration is burdened by the cares that lie on 
our way, or is hampered by our zeal that has learned to cleave 
to the earth, if the faculties are weak to discern him whom eye 
has not seen nor ear heard, if nature has no eloquence, and 
reason gives forth but an uncertain sound, still we are not left 
desolate that we cannot respond to the wisdom of God mani- 
fest in the flesh. For Christianity beyond all cavil began as a 
life. It “ first practised its words, then spoke them.” Its 
doctrine but reflects Christ’s personality. Christ is life. Does 
he speak of his Father in heaven ?—he communes with him. 
Does he speak of the love of man ? — he exemplifies that love. 
Does he speak of righteousness ? — he is righteous ; of mercy ? 
—he is merciful; of purity of heart ?— he is pure in heart ; 
of forgiveness ? — he is forgiving; of sacrifice ? — he gives him- 
self a sacrifice. Everywhere he meets the test of the high 
truth that he teaches, and gives the world himself — more 
than words, more than thoughts,— a mighty fact. 

The life of God in Christ is the life of men. It comes down 
from God. Yet for man it is but normal growth. It is but 
destiny. . It is but the fulness of affection, the righteousness 
of will, the ripeness of intellect. It is but living. It is but 
being before philosophizing, but following the leadings of the 
Spirit where truth is known as well as sought after, where life 
is truth. 

In brief then, Christianity as related to the intellect is 
truth,— but truth which imparts the sense of reserves of truth ; 
as related to the whole man it is life,— but life which imparts 
the sense of reserves of life: and it is out of its life that it 
formulates and substantiates its truth. 
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ARTICLE III. 


The Hebrew Language —its Spirit and Characteristics. 


The grass will wither, Die hebriische Sprache ist voll Athems 
The flowers will fade, der Seele, sie téut nicht, wie die grie- 
But our God’s word chische, aber sie haucht, sie lebt.— Herder. 
Will ever stand. — Isaiah. 

I.. The Hebrew language is prehistoric. It was the lan- 
guage of Canaan before Abraham entered that country. Its 
name — Ebrew or Hebrew — leads us back to ten generations 
before Abraham, to Eber the grandson of Shem, who, it would 
seem, was the ancestor of the Enrews. 

Shem is said to have been the father of all the children of 
Eber. Why should he have been the father of Eber’s chil- 
dren, more than of Elam’s children, of Asshur’s, of Arphaxad’s 
of Lud’s, and of Aram’s? But the word son (bén) is used of 
descendants, as “ the sons of Israel,” 7. e. the Israelites; ‘ the 
sons of Ammon,” 4. e. the Ammonites. In the same sense it 
is used here: he was the father (ancestor) of all the children 
of Eber, 4. e. of all the Ebrites (Hebrews). It is very probable 
that this language, whatever might have been its origin, was 
handed down to Abralham’s time through Shem and Eber. 

Another way, and avery popular one, of explaining this 
‘name is to derive it from the verb abhar, meaning, to pass 
over. According to this, Abraham was called the Ebrite, the 
Hebrew, because he passed (abhar) the river.Euphratus, or he 
passed from one place to another —he travelled. And again 
there are some, who with Augusti, attach to abhar the idea of 
dying (passing away). According to this explanation, the 
“Hebrew language” would mean, the dead language, in con- 
tradistinction to the Aramaic, which was the living language. 
The first derivation from Ebher, however, is probably the true 
one, because it is the least forced. 3 
IL In Genesis, the oldest book in the Bible, we find 
various traces of a pre-Mosiic literature; namely the most 
diversified development —the formation, the variety, as well 
as the precise use of words —and especially the constant use 
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of a certain phraseology (style), moulded and framed by con- 
ventional laws, underlying them. These laws have since ke- 
come — though modified in the long chain of years, espevially 
in unwritten languages— the doctrines of formation of lan- 
guages at large; and this to such an extent, that those lan- 
guages are said to proximate perfection, which exhibit them 
with most regularity and clearness. But, there are also actual 
débris, fragments of a pre-Mosiic literature, which demon- 
strate not only the great stride the Hebrews received through 
Moses ; but a gradual development of the Hebrew language as 
well. In other words the Hebrew grew as man grew, and 
while its ideas are divine, its words are human. 

III. The Hebrew language is one of the oldest monuments 
we have of antiquity, and bears upon its face a Divine im- 
press, more than any other language; namely, its simplicity 
and its sublimity. It is a language provided, as it were, by 
God Himself, for His Word. In this view of it, it is not the 
language of one nation, but the language of humanity, the gift 
of God. It, however, solicits also our attention on the ground, 
that in this language we find the very first principles of logic, 
as well as some of the very first attempts to body forth, in 
tones, inner activities, and to make audible the dumb feelings 
of the human heart — in sorrow and bliss, in pain and joy, in 
patience and despair. 

The Hebrew language presents this remarkable para- 
dox: there are no vowels in it, and yet not a single consonant 
can be uttered, except in conjunction with a vowel. This ab- 
sence of vowel-signs is also true of all other Shemitic languages 
up to about the seventh century A. C., except the Ethiopic. But 
even in it, the vowels are not indicated by independent signs, 
. but by modifications in the form of the consonant. Thus it 
has seven different modifications of one and the same letter 
standing for “m,” viz., m%, mu, mi, ma, ma, m%, and mo; 
and this is also true with the other letters. The Syriac had 
no vowels until the seventh century A. C., which were the in- 
vention of the ingenious Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, and which, 
about a century later, were superseded by those of Theophilus 
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of Edessa. The Sifré Hattorah (the books of the law) in the 
Jewish synagogues, in manuscript, do not have the vowel 
signs. The fact, that thousands, and tens of thousands of 
manuscripts in the synagogues throughout the world do not 
have the vowel-signs, presents a conclusive proof, that they 
were copied from a manuscript, or manuscripts, without these. 
Otherwise, the Jews with their antiquarian tendencies, and 
with their sense of sacredness in things touching their religion ; 
with all their carefulness in copying —retaining the same 
space between words, verses and chapters, the exact size of 
letters (the litere majuscule minuscule); and through this 
extreme precaution, transmitting even insertions, omissions, 
and many other imperfections, especially in numbers,— would 
not have dared omit them. And, besides, there is the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, having no vowels to this present day, even 
when transcribed into Hebrew characters. And there are 
many passages in the Talmud, which can be explained on no 
other supposition, than that the Old Testament had no written 
vowels. That the Rabbis in the Talmud suggest different 
vowels in a great number of instances, proves the absence of a 
settled pronunciation, and therefore of vowel-signs; and that 
these Rabbis were not able to indicate by signs, the vowels 
they suggested, presupposes equally the absence of such signs 
in the time of Jehudah Hakkadosh — the compiler of the Tal- 
mud (Gemara). Let us further mark that these vowel-signs 
are but loosely attached to the consonants —as they do not 
stand between the consonants in one line but under the same, 
viz., GRDN for GARDEN; and also, that they are indicated by 
mere dots and dashes, not by letters of the alphabet, as is 
done in English, viz., GRDN. 

In opening the Hebrew Bible we seem to see in the conso- 
nants a procession of beings with imposing forms, pass before . 
us, and in the vowels, the dust of their trail. 

IV. And this fact, that the text of the Old Testament had 
no vowels until towards the end of the seventh century ; 
that the consonants 1 vr, for instance could be pronounced 
“lever,” “lover,” “laver,” * liver,” &c., has shaken the faith 
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of the merciless critics of the German school of exegesis, in the 
correctness of the text. But when we remember, that this 
language while most imperfect in its orthography, was yet 
spoken by about two millions of people, and that the Penta- 
teuch was read to almost all the ‘males on every Sabbath, 
we have to conclude, that they had a greater familiarity with 
the pronunciation of the text, without the vowel-signs, than 
we have, in spite of all the subtilty of the pedantic Masso- 
rites. In each Jew the Old Testament had a living vowel, 
as it were, while on the other hand, we have in each vowel a 
dead and arbitrary sign, which must first be explained, other- 
wise the punctuated text is just as ambiguous as the one un- 
punctuated is supposed to have been. 

To-be sure the Hebrews had to have a knowledge of the 
. Bible before they opened the same, and such they had, es- 
pecially at the time the Hebrew was a spoken language. But 
do we not have to bring a knowledge of all the words to the 
English book we read? Without such knowledge we would 
pronounce “ bough,” duff, and “ though,” thuff, analogous to 
cough, rough, &c. 

The constant reading of the text on Sabbaths, and on the 
other “ days of assembling,” the stringency of the Mosaic laws, 
by which they were commanded to read in and meditate over 
the Sifré Hattorah; to have it in their heart; to teach it to. 
their children at home, and to strangers in their gates; to talk 
of it not only when sitting down in their houses, but also when 
travelling on the way; when lying down and when rising up 
— this had much to do in preserving and also transmitting the 
same pronunciation from generation to generation. 

What a joyous thought, and what an inspiration, that in 
reading the Old Testament in the original we almost hear 
Moses and Isaiah, David and Jeremiah utter these words, 
which are so full of majesty and serenity ! 

While the vowels are not expressed, they, nevertheless, ex- 
isted all the same, though not in all the qualities and quanti- 
ties. The vowel is the life and soul of the language. It is 
the interior, unseen power, causing language to live and 
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breathe, as it were, and without which, language would bea 
mere bony tkeletun. It is like the human speech; the power 
of speech is not in the articulation, but in the volume of tone, 
the articulation simply gives it form. It is so with thought; 
the power of thought is not from itself, but from the affection 
that isin it. No existing quantity in the universe has any 
power from itself; perpetual motion may be called a universal 
fallacy. The power of a thing is from something within or 
above itself. Thus it is with the unwritten vowel of the 
ancient Hebrew; this remaining the unseen power of the lan- 
guage, making itself known and felt only in and by the conso- 
nant. The consonant is therefore but the vowel taking a defi- 
nite form and shape, that its quality may be seen and recog- 
nized, just as articulate speech is the voice taking form that 
thereby its quality and character may be made known. 

V. One prominent characteristic of this childlike lan- 
guage is its intimacy with nature from which it drew with 
very great effect. Almost every word is a picture, presenting 
to the mind some action of the outer world, painting some 
natural image upon the soul of man. The Hebrew word we 
translate meek means TO BE AFFLICTED ; to delight in means $0 
BEND DOWN to the object of our delight. When they wished to 
.convey the idea of trusting, of having faith in any one, they 
described it by the verbs TO TAKE SHELTER UNDER, TO LEAN 
UPON, or TO HANG UPON. How suggestive! Peace they de- 
scribed as a state of BEING COMPLETE, WHOLE. The Hebrew 
word we translate vanity means, according to its primary im- 
port, TO BE EMPTY, but on the other hand, the word translated 
truth means TO BE FIRM! bo sin means TO MISS, to miss the 
mark. Righteousness they described by the verb TO BE 
STRAIGHT. The word we translate wicked means TO MAKE A 
NOISE, TO BE TUMULTUSUS, “the wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it is restless ” (Isa. lvii. 20) in contradistinction to 
the righteous, who are called ‘ the quiet in the land” (Ps. 
xxxv. 20). | 

These instances show that they struggled to deseribe the 
condition of the mind, by that of the body; the activities 
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of the spirit — the invisible, by the activities of the body — the 
visible. They were also naming ideas (nomina substantiva ab- 
stracta) by objects of nature (nomina substantiva conereta) by 
which they were environed. For example, when they wished 
to say leader they said Bes, ¢. e. like a bee he governs a sub- 
missive swarm. A man of filial piety they called stork, be- 
cause like a stork he cared for his family. When they wished 
to say spirit, odor, wind, they said BREATH, because these things 
like the breath can be felt but not seen. 

What a graphic description is this of the all-pervading and 
ever-present Spirit of God! if, although not seen, yet perceived 
like the fragrance of the flowers; felt like the mighty wind; 
if its presence causes the hair to stand erect. 

“ A spirit glided by my face, 

My hair stood erect. 

It stood still — 

1 could not discern its visage ; 

A mere image was before mine eyes. 

There was silence — 

And then I heard a voice,” &c. 

— Eliphaz of Teman. 

The word we translate morning is, in this extremely romantic 
vocabulary of the Old Testament, described by the verb To 
BREAK, SEARCH INTO, breaking darkness asunder and searching 
into the deeds of the night. The evening is the MIXING UP 
time, when the visible forms of nature become merged in the 
mass. The word hand means the THROWING OUT, because it is that 
member of our body which we throw ort, with which we point 
out. The foot is the spying out. Head means SHAKING. Sun. 
means TO SERVE, because the sun is but a servant of God and 
not God Himself. Its light is but borrowed from the glitter- 
ing of His spear! | 

VI. Almost every word of this language with all its pro- 
fuseness of expression, exhibits action. Thought is active, 
and even its ideas of things are active, and hence it is, that in 
its first natural efforts to clothe itself in expression, it would 
seek to convey the living idea: and in a language thus born, 
even the names of things would in their last analysis express 
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an active subject, or a subject in a state of being acted upon. 
“The Hebrew language is full of the breath of the soul; it is 
not as euphonius as the Greek, but it breathes, it lives!” 

And since the Hebrew language is a language that presents 
nature pictorially, we may see that it is a language fully ade- 
quate to contain the thoughts of God Himself.- The impress, 
the image of the Creator is upon all things created. Man is 
in the image of God, and nature with her three kingdoms is 
in the image of man, near or remote, as there is more or less 
of life; so that the image of the Creator is universal. If we 
would know the Creator we must study His works. Nature 
then is the language of God and reveals to us the character of 
God. In the primeval-ages, nature itself was the Bible; and 
to the people of that time — bound to nature with a thousand 
chains —it was an open book. But as man became more and 
more estranged from nature, truth was imparted to him in 
audible language. And this language, that it might be a con- 
tainer of Divine wisdom, must be in accordance with nature, 
must be nature itself in a pictorial form. That is to say, it 
must not be filled with abstract, with arbitrary terms, meaning 
nothing, but must exhibit not only the subjective conception of 
an external nature, the shape given to outside objects by the 
mould of passion and fleeting emotion, but also disclose it in 
its own being, undisguised by the accidents of that humanity 
which we would seek to impose upon it. For only that which 
God makes can fully contain Him ; human fancies do not con- 
tain Géd; they contain man. But a language which presents 
that which God created i is eminently fitted to contain in its. 
bosom God Himself; for let us ever remember that 

“In the beginning was the Word, 


And the Word was with God, 
And God was the Word.” 


* * * * * 


Geschrieben steht: “ a Anfang war das Wort!” 
Hier stock’ich schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort ? 
Ich kann das. Wort so hoch unmdglich schatzen, 
ch muss es anders jibersetzen, |: 
enn ich vom Geiste recht erleuchted bin, 
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Geschrieben steht: “Im Anfang war der Sinn !”’ 
Bedenke wohl die erste Zeile, 


Dass deine Feder sich nicht iibereile ! 
Ist es der Sinn, der alles wirkt und schafft ? 


Ks sollte steh’n: “ Im Anfany war der Kraft!” 
Doch, auch indem ich dieses niederschreibe, 

Schon warnt mich was dass ich dabei nicht bleibe, 
Mir hilft der Geist! Auf einmal sehe ich Rath, 
Und schreibe getrost: * Im ANFANG WAR DIE THAT!” 

I do not hereby claim the Divine origin of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but, on the other hand, I do assert that, through its 
intimacy with nature and nature’s God, as well as through its 
beautiful and imposing simplicity, the Hebrew language was 
eminently fitted for the transmission of those Divine ideas, 
that are eventually to lift the whole race from the darkness of 
sin into the light of holiness. 

VIE. Another characteristic is that it has NO PRESENT 
TENSE. And this is a very prominent feature, because it 
forms a part of the basis of the whole structure of the lan- 
guage, and its genius pervades every part of it. To the He- 
brews everything is future, and even the past is but a small 
part of the future, wsed up. The Hebrews were “ Children of 
Promise,” and their whole thought was characterized from the 
genesis of their language doubtless, certainly from the. be- 
ginning of their nationality, by an expectation of a future 
inheritance. The past, however, is distinguished and ex- 
pressed, but they have, no present,, And in reality there is 
no present tense, The time. which the adverb now,gtries, to 
keep fast, elapses long before it is uttered. ‘The present 
offers less capacity for, man’s footing than the slenderest web 
that. ever spider twisted, from his.womb.”,. There is great 
force to this use of the future in the, Hebrew... Everything is 
represented as living, moving in a never ending, onward moye- 
ment. In the Bible we,are led back to the time long before 
the things recorded came to pass,.and. thence we see. the 
things coming, and passing to.come again,.each time we open 
the book.. Thus the Bible is. the stage of its own history, aud 
this it is which gives it its freshness. Thus Moses invites us 
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to the Pisgah of anti-creation, as it were, and there bids us 
pause. In viewing the future from those heights, the won- 
ders of creation are yet to come. As the Hebrew fitly ex- 
presses it: Light witt be. What peace, what tranquility in 
these words! There results an assurance, a certainty in the 
fulfilment of the promise, through the use of the future, which 
the imperative never suggests. The imperative is a mode of 
expression better fitted to man than to God. The actions of 
man are mostly prompted by the impulses of the moment; he 
has to be hasty in the performance of his actions, for fear 
that the animation of the moment will pass with the moment; 
with his limited powers and his contracted circle of sight, 
he must embrace the first and nearest opportunity ; he must 
act now, or never. But the all-able and all-seeing spirit, who 
not only sees the things while they pass, but sees them also 
before they receive form and are invested with motion, has. 
no need to hurry to a thing, or through an action. He only 
had to suggest, and it came to pass. “ Light will be.” And 


will it be? Yea, “light will be,” will be through all ages. 


David must have thought of this sublime passage, when he 
wrote: 


“ He said, 
And it will be!” 
Not as given in the authorized version: 
“ He said, 
And it was,” 
which is true enough in itself, but which fails to convey the 
fact nojgless true, that it wil! affect all times as well. . “ Jeho- 
vah is my shepherd ”’ does not express the bold assertion that 
he will never cease to be our shepherd, and to the mind of the’ 
Hebrew “ Jehovah my shepherd” may either’ mean Jehovah: 
was, is, or will be my shepherd, or all.. How much more do 
the words “ He will lead me” mean than * He leadeth me” :' 
He will ever lead me! And though Irun away from Him, 
His goodness and mercy will run after me. 


VIIL. Another feature, soliciting our attention, is the Ex- 
TERNAL HARMONY BETWEEN wokpsiinternally related. The word 
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translated to touch is almost the same as that translated to 
strike. Thus, Na-Ca, to strike, but Na-GA, to strike gently, 1. e. 
touch. In the first, the strongest palatal is employed, as if to 
indicate the intensity in the mode of action; in the second, 
it is changed into a softer letter, kindred to it, being ut- 
tered by the same organ of speech, as if to designate the 
gentleness of the action. Or let us take, for example, the 
words translated to be, and to live. In the English language 
there is no external connection between these words, though 
they are internally, in meaning, so closely related. Ha-yaH 
means to be; and in as much as living is an intensive state of 
being the word translated to live is cHa-yA. All those who are 
acquainted with the deep guttural character of the “ch” will 
agree in this, that the very pronunciation of the word CHa-YA 
seems to symbolize the meaning it was commissioned to con- 
vey. Its distinct utterance requires vital power, being a sound 
that comes from a fuller expiration of the lungs, coming, as it 
were, from the very heart. Our motto expresses it: ‘ Die 
Hebriische Sprache is voll Athems der Seele; sie tont nicht, 
wie die griechische, aber sie haucht, sie lebt.” To the in- 
stances given above, we shall also add the following: 

PARAk, to break; 

PaRaAc, to break, to crush ; 

PaRAch, to break open,’ put forth buds, leaves ; 

PaRAh, to break forth, bring forth ; 

PARAt, to break asunder, to scatter ; 

Pakad, to break off, to separate ; 

PaRats, to break, to break out; 


PaRAz, to break, to set apart; 

HARAS, to break, to spread out ; 

PAaRAsh, to break, divide ; ; 

PaRar, to break, break in pieces, &., &c. 


How symmetrical! The root:PaR (or PARA) exhibits the gen- 
eric idea of breaking, and the letter added, indicates the par- 
ticular aspect. of that idea. The generic import being the 
same in all these words, the sounds .conveying, it when stand- 
ing by itself, are retained in combination. But, on the other 
hand, in the English, there is no connection whatsoever, 
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neither for the eye nor the ear, between the words to touch 
and to strike, to be and to live, to crush and to break, to 


bloom and to bring forth, to scatter and to separate, to divide 
and to set apart. 

And this Harmony and Symmetry in external parts is 
not only seen in the formation of words (Etymology), but 


also in the entire structure of the language (Grammar). In 


the development of the personal pronoun, this is seen with 
great effect. Thus: 
ani, I; anu, Is, 7. e we; 
atta, thou, m; attem, thous, 4 e. you, m; 
att, thou, f; atten, thous, %. ¢. you, f; 
hu, he; hem, hes, 7. e. they, m; 
hi, she; hen, shes, 7. e. they, f; 
How simple, how childlike! and I shall also add, how correct ! 
We may as well say that the plural of hand is head, as to say, 
that the plural of Zis we, or that the plural of he is they. In 
the Hebrew the word translated in the plural is the same as 
that translated in the singular, only with an additional letter 
at the end, analogous to book, books. And this letter indi- 
cating the plural, is not used arbitrarily, but it is either the 
name of water, in which case it symbolizes multitudes, or the 
picture of a hook, symbolizing fastening, uniting of persons. 
A more thorough insight into the structure of the language, 
is necessary, in order to see its imposing simplicity and sym- 
metry. To this end let-us pursue the relation of the personal 
pronesp — taking the first person — to the declinable parts of 
speecli, taking one noun (or, light), one particle (im, with), 
aud one verb (shamar, to pore): 
ANi, I; « 
oni, light my, t. @ my light 
~+ en TM, with me; - 
SHAMART1, I kept, did keep, have kept. 
ANU, We; 
orEnu, light our, 4. e. our light ; ; 


fives IManu, with uss dtr ey art 
SHAMARnu, we kept, did keep, have kept. 


It is surely not saying too much in enenting that there i is 
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nothing like this and nothing even comparable to it, in any of 
the Indo-European languages. This simplicity is carried 


through with consistency, through the second and third per- 
sons as well. | 


Much might be said on this simplicity and naturalness in 
the Hebrew mode of contemplation as well as of expression, 


but we shall have to be satisfied in mentioning but a few in- 


stances and leave them with their suggestiveness to the reader. 
When they wished to say spark, they said sen of the flame ; 
the son of oil, for fat; the son of a year, one year old; the son 


of the bow, an arrow ; the son of Adam, a human being ; the 


son of the mother, brother; the son of the eagle, the young 


eagle ; the son of the cow, a calf; the son of the ox, a bullock ; 
the children of the clouds, the rain; the daughter of the eye, 
the apple of the eye; the daughter of song, music; the daugh- 


ter of the voice, echo, &c., &. 

XI. Another feature is its CopriousNess, its wealth 
and beauty of description. Nine distinct words are translated 
in the English version commandment; twelve beauty ; twelve 
body; thirteen to cease; thirteen light; thirteen hand; four- 
teen dark ; fifteen to ery; sixteen anger; sixteen chief; eigh- 
teen fear; twenty to bind; twenty-five to deliver; twenty-six 
to cover; twenty-five to gather; forty-two to cut; forty-seven 
to come ; fifty-five to destroy ; sixty to break ; sixty-one to cast ; 
sixty-six to bring; sixty-eight to go; seventy-four to take, &c. 
Each one of these words has a distinct import, which is lost in 
the translation. The five words translated man, exhibit him 
in five different grades of being. One introduces him as a 
human being, distinguishing him from other beings; I refer 
to AbaM, the name of the species. Another introduces him 
as the strong man, as he is seen in the various. avenues of life 
(GevER). Two describe him as being weak, frail, mortal 
(snosH) &c. This is also true of the other words. For ex- 
ample, one of the words translated to deliver means to snatch 
away (nateal), . Another, to cut loose (padah); and this is 
used in one of the Psalms. where God.is said to deliver, 7. e. 
to cut loose Israel from all his sins. What a fit word to use 
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in describing separation from sin! It does not mean to give 
up sinning gradually, but to give it up at once, to cut loose 
from it. Another word translated “to deliver,” means to 
broaden, to amplify (yasha). By not knowing which one of 
the several words translated to deliver, the author of this Psalm 
had chosen to employ, we fail to catch his conception. 

This capacity of expressing one generic idea under several 
aspects, gave to the Hebrew Poetry its PARALLELISM. 

X. Parallelism is the distinctive feature of Hebrew Po- 
etry. It used this form more, and with greater effect, than 
any other. In reading the book of Job, one feels himself as 
in the presence of a restless sea, whose waves climb and swell 
in perpetual march. And this gives but a faint idea of how 
wonderfully this parallelism works upon the heart. Each time 


the same thought is expressed in different words, we almost 
see a Moses, a Balaam, an Isaiah despair of ever succeeding in 


the attempt to make the inner, the silent language audible. 
“Can the weak man be more justified than the strong God?” 


Aware of the inefficiency of language to catch and fully repeat 
the melody of the soul, the sacred penman adds: 


“Can the strong man be more pure than he who made him?” 


This parallelism is too frequent to need illustrations. It is 
found on every page, and in every verse almost, especially in 
the poetical books. 

XI. The Literature of this language is the literature of 
the human heart — “a diary written by the Spirit of God, con- 
cerning the mysteries of the human heart.” Hence its sim- 
plicity, its naturalness and its power to elevate. There is noth- 
ing in kind like it, nothing even comparable to it in any lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, unless it be in Shakespeare, in point 
of variety of characters and copiousness of imagery. He who 
thinks that Homer and Virgil were sent into the world to give 
rules not only to their successors, but also to their predeces- 
sors; he who finds the beautiful less beautiful, the pathetic. 


less pathetic, the sublime less sublime, when it has not a pat- 
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tern in the Latin or Greek, will be greatly disappointed in 
reading this ancient literature, to which is to be traced most 
of the oeautiful, the dignified, the inspiring thoughts in the 
master-pieces of modern literature. But these flowers best 
yield their fragrance in the garden in which they were planted, 
and not “ upon a foreign land.” 

There is much imagery and inspiration in this language, 
and in its literature, that moderns might well seek to be- 
come familiar with, in order to get the blessing of beauty 
and life that is there, waiting to pass into the appreciative soul. 
Where else can the childlike and heroic souls find consolation 
and uplifting as much as in the Bible! The poetry of modern 
times, whether it recognizes it or not, draws largely from the 
eloquent imagery which the sublime trust of the patriarchs 
made real. 

‘“‘ God Himself is the first poet, 
And the real was His song.” 
And in the region of poetry we can but “ think God’s thoughts 
after Him.” The poetry of the Bible does not only unfold to 
us the beauties of nature, but it also furnishes us the seeing 
eye and the hearing ear for that which is already written. It 
teaches us to read between the lines of outward beauty the 
love and wisdom and power, of the Infinite. Its God is not 
only the shepherd of heaven, where He feeds His sheep, the 
stars, and calls them forth by their names; but He is likewise 
the God of the lowest beings, though ‘* He dwelleth on high.” 
No cry escapes His ear, not even that of the raven. He loves 
all, because He made all, and is “the God of spirits in all 
flesh.” The thought of the Orient is full of God. He who. 
both creates and animates all nature is everywhere revered. 
The more majestic the manifestations of His power the. 
nearer and more real does His presence seem; and the lan- 
guage is rich in words and hymns, glowing with the awed yet 
adoring spirit of their thought. My HAND Is wit Gop, they 
say, for Tam able. The hand was with’God whenever life- 
coursed through its vein! The thought of God is the first and 
regnant idea of all their psalms and songs, the poetry of the 
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child-nation of the world’s history. It is the animating and 
essential principle of all their laws. It breathes through all 


their narrative and description. (‘My children are these, 
which the Lord has given to me,” is the answer Joseph gives 
to his dying father. <A mighty city, is a city of God, etc.) 
Its mild, elevating and refining influence is almost impercepti- 


ble, but effective with every thoughtful reader of their simple 
but meaningful modes of expression. Jehovah seems to speak 
to them in unmistakable words from every object of the natu- 


ral world. The heavens, the ocean, the clouds, the winds, the 
floods, the thunder, the celestial host live and move and act, 


animated, as it were, by one desire, viz., to bring out the glory 
and the brightness of God. To this end the heavens and the 


firmament, the days and the nights, are telling and displaying, 
are showing and welling forth knowledge and speech, the work 
and.the glory of the great creator. The seas flee, the rivers 
flow backwards, the mountains skip like rams, the hills like 


lambs, and the earth trembleth at the presence of God. The 
heavens rejoice, the earth is glad, the sea roars, the fields and 
even the trees shout for joy at the sight of their Maker. All 


nature is instinct with life; and but for this purpose, to voice 
forth the beauty and perfection of the great Creator and 
Father. 


The mountains that saw Thee, trembled ; 

The streams of water hurried by ; 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up high his hands. 

THe SUN AND THE MOON STOOD STILL IN THEIR HABITATION ! 
AT THE LIGHT OF THINE ARROWS THEY WENT, 

AND AT THE SHINING OF THY GLITTERING SPEAR! ” 


The round and splendent sun, fierce tyrant of the crystalline 
and sapphire heavens, drinker-up of the ocean floods, warm 
fructifier of earth’s teeming soil, is but the mirror, the lucent 
shield, wherein is reflected the glittering of thy quick shafts. 
The calm imperial moon, round whose advancing footsteps the 
waves climb and swell in perpetual march; whose are the 
boundless air and the multitudinous stars,— her light is but the 
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faint reflex from the radiance of thy spear. Can we add to 
this any other words than those that flowed from the harp of 


the sweet singer of Israel ? 


‘“‘OLord! How manifold are Thy works! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all! 


The earth is full of Thy riches! 
the Lord, 0 my soul! 


Bless 


ArticLe IY, 


Oniversalism and Sin. 


It has been more than intimated by a recent writer in these 
pages! that the Universalist Church has no defined standing 
ground upon several central questions of theology. What we 
think about God may be found developed at length in all our 
literature so that in the strict meaning of the word we may be 
said to have a theology.2_ There are other essential points 
however, necessary to a completed system of faith toward 
which we have as yet only struggled, and, as it might seem to 
some, upon the settlement of which much is depending. In 
the past it has been tacitly agreed that our bond of fellowship, 
in so far as it may rest upon uniformity in belief, should be a 
given view of destiny, and this in turn almost without excep- 
tion has been based upon a common opinion about God. A 
Deity of impartial love and a destiny of universal holiness have 
been the ‘common premise and conclusion of Universalism. 
But if we read aright the efforts of our time the day is not far 
remote when we shall formulate, or at least tacitly adopt, a few 
more points, and these will be found as vital, as indispensable 
to the body of our faith as anything upon which we are now 
agreed. If any one supposes that our present points of agree- 
ment are sufficient in view of all possible contingencies to 


1Punishment, Forgiveness and Salvation. W. H. Ryder, D.D. October Quar- 
TERLY. 
2 Mzov Aoyosg — Doctrine about God. 
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make a reason for our continued ecclesiastical existence, it 
will very soon be required of such to differentiate the Uni- 
versalist Church from other bodies that will openly admit and 
advocate the final holiness of all men. Certainly, however we 
may magnify disagreements, the time is not far away when 
the difference between the Universalist Church and other 
Christian bodies will practically be annihilated by the general 
tolerance or even adoption of Universalist conclusions. If this. 
is strongly probable then one of two defined courses must in- 
dicate the warrant for our separate ecclesiastical continuance : 
— either a revolt from other essentials of the evangelical faith 
of sufficient emphasis to accent for us a special mission, and so 
make an occasion for living; or to pass inside as the reformer 
of dogma and practice on advanced and ultra-Christian ground. 

That the latter will be the trend of our Church no one who 
has noted the increasing evangelical tendency in our ranks can 
doubt. In preparation for this move, which will perpetuate 
rather than absorb our institutions, will come the successive 
efforts at agreement upon essentials that now are utterly un- 
settled among us, and the beginning of this effort has already 
incited agitation and a new intellectual conflict. The writer 
named above has undoubtedly indicated some of the pvints 
toward which attention is centering, but it has seemed to us. 
that there is lying back of the words he uses a fact, only im- 
plied in his paper, upon which a final Judgment must be passed 
betore the words “ Punishment,” ‘ Forgiveness” and * Salva- 
tion” have any chance of a settled definition, any signifi- 
cance in our denominational scheme, or can become in any 
proper method subjects of discussion at all. That fact is Si. 

The Universalist Church has had a negation to express. 
about sin — has it ever settled upon a positive statement by 
which it might be known what the Universalist doctrine of sin 
is, and if so what is the statement and what the doctrine? 
We are not asking now if such isolated and individual state- 
ments have ever been put forth, nor even if there has been a 
prevalent notion among us incidentally. The question is more 
important. Is there a vital doctrine about sin upon which any 
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thing hangs? Has it been largely discovered that there is 
anything in Universalism as a faith that calls for this or that 
particular view of sin and admits no other? Is there anything 
in sin, or in this or that doctrine of sin that vitally concerns 
and logically affects, belongs to or fatally antagonizes our 
settled points of doctrine? What, in short, is the relation of 
this fact to the scheme ot Universalism as thus far formulated ? 
The time has come when we are driven to see that much may 
depend upon our doctrine concerning sin. The new attack of 
Orthodoxy has used this word and the fact it stands for as its 
most vital weapon, and the responses have been forced in a 
measure to fix and define individual positions at least, in rela- 
tion to that fact; on the one hand admitting whatever the 
Scriptures teach and the correlative facts demand, on the other 
voiding or disproving the false inferences and denying the 
errors of statement.. When the force of this controversy has 
been spent we think it will be seen that the Universalist 
Church has been compelled and has wisely chosen to erect a 
doctrine about sin that will be as well understood as its theistic 
postulate and its comprehensive conclusion. In this process, 
the present tendency warrants the belief that we shall revise 
largely our doctrine about sin in so far as we have heretofore 
expressed one at all— first dy completing our revulsion from 
Naturalism wherein sin as such logically finds no place; and 
secondly by a reaction from a merely practical to a deeper ethi- 
cal and metaphysical conception, in which sin will be differently 
located and demand a different process of eradication. 

1. In the scheme of Naturalism sin as such properly has 
no place. Yet in so far as any statement has been compelled 
on the part of individual and influential expression, Universal- 
ists often have fallen to the level of Naturalism in their expo- 
sition ot moral evil. 

The central idea of Naturalism dispenses with the supernatu- 
ral by the use of the word development, and this word as used 
excludes the fact of sin. With the view to showing how the 
holding of the natural development idea excludes the Scrip. 
tural doctrine of a supernatural atonement in favor of a merely 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVII 4 
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moral idea, a writer before alluded to pens the following, 
which we quote to use: 


“The prominence of ‘the theory of salvation by growth is 

one of the marvels of our time, and shows how a taking figure 
may work its way into the current of Christian belief. 
And yet we have the singular spectacle of intelligent and ear- 
nest Christian people on the one hand combating rationalism 
with all their might, and on the other warmly endorsing it, 
refuting rationalism for its denial of the supernatural element 
in religion, and at the same time adopting its theory of (a) 
personal salvation, which has in it no place for either the death 
of Christ, the grace of God or the Holy Spirit. . . . The 
root idea of all religion is that God comes to man as a force 
from without in contrast with the theory that man is self-de- 
veloping.” 8 


The position of any man upon atonement rests directly upon 
and is entirely determined by his answer to the question, 
* What is to be atoned?” Nothing certainly in the scheme 
of natural development, and ‘therefore it chances that the 
question is carried back of the atonement to the fact that alone 
has made or can make any atonement necessary or possible. 
An atonement that is exemplary, or morally influential merely, 
east down into the plane of pure ethics, made dependent on 
growth or will, must come logically only from one source, 
namely, a given view of moral evil, and that view is one of the 
central facts of Naturalism. It becomes then with the Uni- 
versalist in fixing several momentous conclusions besides the 
right idea of the atonement, a matter of choice between two 
great theories. Shall we fall back upon Naturalism, and leave 
no place for sin, and so none really for repentance, forgive- 
ness, atonement or supernatural grace; or shall we find in sin 
a more radical evil that demands an evangelical system of 
faith to justify God in view of it? 

That Universalists have now and then incautiously fallen 
into the current of Naturalism may appear, 1. Jn that sin has 
been physically located. ‘2. In that sin has been treated as an 
incidental negation. 

$4 Punishment, Forgiveness and Salvatien.’’ October QUARTERLY, p. 402, Dr, 
Ryder. 
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Perhaps a physical basis cause or occasion of sin would be 
properly involved in all theories of salvation that assume a 
radical change of character in the process of dying, in the 
transition from this to the future state. If so then, notwith- 
standing the. process may be alleged supernatural, the location 
of sin in the realm of physics rather than in morals, is only a 
more rapid riddance of sin entirely. Naturalism even stops to 
grow men out of their imperfections — it is only a more imme- 
diate work of the same nature to mechanize a man out of them 
by a change of bodies. The assumption that sin belongs to, is 
in its essence caused by, or chiefly depends upon a given physi- 
cal organism transforms sin as such into a merely natural de- 
fect, and the result is precisely the same therefore as that 
which follows the development theory. Certainly there is no 
radical guilt in having a vile body, and no chance for any 
moral salvation if a change of bodies suffices to cure all diffi- 
culties. That this theory has been advanced, that laity and 
perhaps formerly clergy fell into it, proofs are not wanting as 
the following extracts may indicate : 


“The apostle describes . . . hatred, wrath, etc., as be- 
longing to the ‘ works of the flesh.’ By which he means that 
this enmity toward God and the principles of God’s govern- 
ment —also the appetites and passions of our nature which 
manifest themselves when not properly controlled in the com- 
mittal of the outward evil acts enumerated in this dark cata- 
logue — belong to our existence in the flesh. They do not reach 
into the spiritual and celestial (Future ?) life.” * 


The author above quoted argues on a succeeding page 
that the qualities of character even “ belong to the flesh and 
will die with the body,”’® ¢. ¢., the qualities that are here 
colored by sinful lusts. The quotation is from a modern book, 
not perhaps representative of clerical but of a considerable 
body of lay opinion among us. A book much in use among 
Universalists contains the following : 

‘‘ Sin in man has its origin in the flesh, or in his animal na- 
ture, and this animal nature is destined to be destroyed. ., . 

4“Heaven our Home.” Rev. G. W: -Quinby. p. 185. 5Ibid, p. 188. 
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Hence in a future state of existence he will be free from those 
passions, appetites, etc.”’ 6 


In so far as any effort has been made to define sin at all it 


is not rare to find Universalists joining hands with the advo- 
cates of Naturalism to deny it, not indeed excluding the word, 
but quite as effectually voiding the tdea by describing some- 


thing that must be merely a physical defect. We need not 


here anticipate our conclusion by remarking how completely 
this notion excludes not morals merely but all supernatural 
religion. 

But it will be of greater importance to consider opinions and 
views that have wider influence and more general acceptance, 
for it is probably true that the theory of sin as physically 
originated is now taken care of by a more careful and profound 
study of the subject. And yet it may be found that in deepen- 
ing our thought we have shifted positions without escaping the 


dilemma. 

It is the centre of the argument of natural development to 
affirm that there is no absolute moral evil. If there is none 
then there is no farther use for the word moral, and no neces- 
sity for any “God asa force from without” to rescue man 
from evil. A supernatural religion is excluded. 


‘“‘ Here is an apprentice. He enters the workshop to learn 
a trade. Quite ignorant he enters; compared with a perfect 
workman he might be called totally depraved. Of course he 
will blunder and bungle. Charity itself could not make up its 
mouth to call him a good workman. Nevertheless he may be 
a good sort of imperfect workman. And if he is attentive and 
dacile the master will say of him, ‘ He is a good lad, he does 
well.” And in saying so the master will be simply just, etc. 

“Theodore Parker would say men are God’s apprentices. 
It is a moral apprenticeship too. They are learning to will 
rightly no less than to do well what has been rightly willed.” ? 


The argument in the above extract and in the context is di- 
rected against the evangelical idea of the divine justice in the 


6 Universalist Book of Reference, p. 311. 
7The-dore Parker as a Reformer. Radical Review, p. 56-6. 
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charge that it condemns the apprentice for no! being a perfect: 
workman. The argument complains that there is a similar 


injustice in condemning men for failure to keep a perfect. 


moral law. Upon this the following bears very pertinently : 
“This figure of apprenticeship does not represent the rela- 
tion of sinners toward God. It is false to say that the com- 
mon Orthodox scheme involves a justice so called which holds 
men under condemnation for ‘ bungling’ and ‘ imperfection.’ 
If man’s violations be simply the errors of a learner, the un- 
conscious blunders of imperfect: knowledge, as Mr. Wasson. 
(the author) and Mr. Parker would hold, then they are not 
subjects of condemnation at all, for they are not even of a 
moral character. Parker’s great theological, philosophical, 
vital mistake was in just this verbal denial of a moral quality 
to human violations of law. His criticism of Orthodoxy was 
open to puncture by the first comer at this point. He assumed: 
first that men are simply God’s apprentices doing as well as 
they know, and then procecds to impeach the justice of the Or- 
thodox Deity from this standpoint. If it be true that men are 
only faithful apprentices and at fault only as being * imper- 
fect’ or undeveloped, Orthodoxy has no justice to apply to the 
case simply because there is nothing to condemn. It will 
simply deny the original statement, and discuss the very. 
ground upon which Parker stands. It will demand that a 
critique of Orthodox justice shall first appreciate the Orthodox 
standpoint. The ground on which divine justice condemns 
violations, is not human ‘ imperfection.’ The man who would 
understand the. justice of -God against sinners must first con- 
cede that there is such a thing as sim. If an apprentice not 
only bungles but idles, loiters, wilfully defaces his work, uses 
the tools given him for fashioning and creating to mangle and 
destroy, to make vicious results and wicked shapes, then the 
ground of his employer’s condemnation will require to be ex- 
pressed by a stronger word than ‘ imperfection.’ The question 
is if Mr. Parker admits that an apprentice must be called a 
‘good lad’ under every supposition, or whether a vase is possi- 
ble in which he might be deserving the condign displeasure of 
his master. If the latter, then there is a place for divine jus- 
tice, and upon such ground it must be criticised. - If Parker: 
in the face of the facts denies these acts of will in moral ap- 
prentices, then his quarrel is not with the Orthodox scheme of 
justice but with its fundamental affirmation, and possibly with 
the eterual nature of things. Divine justice according to Or 
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thodoxy legislates against sin, and before any one can justly 
quarrel with that scheme of justice as condemning sin, he 
must show that there is no sin to be condemned, or that God’s. 
moral government is indifferent to the quality of conduct; 
and, unless exception can be proved, that justice and that con- 


Soten iti rest upon all men as violators of the supreme Moral 
w.”? 


Leaving this criticism of Parker to speak for itself, we pro- 
ceed to say that according to his philosophy there is no such 
thing as sin, “there is no absolute evil.”® And though he 
sometimes denied sin because he loosely reasoned that evil if 
absolute must also be endless,? yet the prime idea like that of 
all Naturalism was that sin is a negative incident of develop- 
ment, and as much a necessary part of progress as ignorauce 
in the child or a stumble in its infantile walks. It was there- 
fore not a problem to be solved, not even a difficulty to be 
overcome in his theory. 

Without pausing to criticise the absurdity, we are con- 
cerned to know how much of this theory has attached 
to Universalist teaching, and what will be required of 
us in relation to it in the coming transition of our faith. 
Undoubtedly it is a short cut to our chief conclusion to 
fall in with Naturalism and teach that whatever a man needs 
to come to will develop without any concern. It is in some 
senses easier to prove our postulate that things will ultimate 
well, by showing that the ordinary and natural workings of 
things will develop men out of all undesirable conditions and 
so insure a universe finally perfect. But it happens that we 
have at every turn to meet the question if this view accords 
with the facts, as e. g. of history and consciousness; and also 
to justify the inconsistency with which we still claim to teach a 
Christian and supernatural redemption. That we are in the 
clutches of this inconsistency is well intimated in a preceding 
quotation.“ And that we have not guarded against this virtual 
elimination of sin as such may be discovered by a consultation 
of the published views of those who have written for us on the 


8Radical Review, p 66-7. 9 Ibid, p. 67. 
1 Quotation “ 8°’ (Marginal reference S). + 
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subject: “If we say that sin is not good in God’s system but a 
damage, we must say that God would: have prevented it, if it 
had been in his power. . . . If God produced an agency 
and that agency produced sin, it argues that God is the first 
cause.” 4! How can it be proper for one to use the word sin 
at all, who argues that it can be no “damage” in the uni- 
verse, and who maintains that it originated by the will of God. 
It needs not to multiply instances of a similar nature. It is 
not uncommon perhaps among us to sacrifice a correct ethical 


exposition to the support of our argument for the final extine- 
tion of sin. The argument that sin will yield in a loose thought 
will easily degenerate into the position that it will take care of 
itself — which is a very different statement. It has not always 
been kept in mind, that the promise of a divine abolition of sin 
is not the same as a doctrine of natural development, is not 
the same as a denial that sin is an absolute evil. 

The transition of the Universalist Church from indefinite- 
ness to a stated position, will emphasize the fact that we do 
not deny the radical evil of sin. Sin is not a physical: but a 
moral fact. It is not a defect incident to a natural develop- 
ment, but a deep seated and radical evil against God and the 
harmony of the world; and more and more we shall discover 
the necessity for making this statement as the necessary cor- 
relate of our great conclusion, for final universal salvation will 
mean nothing until we have answered the question that will 
more and more vehemently press, “ From what are we to be 
saved ?” 

II. Beyond the completion of our revolt from Naturalism 
there will be.a call upon us as a chureh to advance from our 
merely practical to a deeper ethical and metaphysical conception 
of sin. With most of us the facts of sin are exhausted in the 
movements of will and consequent wrong conduct. But we 
believe a more thorough analysis of the situation will reveal 
that sin goes deeper than conduct, deeper even than will. At 
all events we shall find it very difficult to justify the theory of 
a supernatural salvation if we can show no deeper necessity 

11 Treatise on Atonement. H. Ballou. pp. 36-7. 
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for it than is found in our common statement about sin. If 
moral evil is involved only in choices and ‘acts, then undoubt- 
edly we can look for a cure by proper solicitation of choices, 
and it would in such case be hard to show that any special su- 
pernatural grace is necessary. It is the essence of the moral 
influence theory, of which Dr. Ryder justly complains, that it 
supposes sin curable by moral solicitation, and this is entirely 
possible without any Christ at all. If then sin is no deeper 
than the will, we can substitute for our development idea the 
notion of self-development by means of will, and the latter con- 
ception will as effectually bar Christianity in so far at least as 
it (Christianity) is spiritual and supernatural. We then have 
left — the reality of sin indeed, but no call for any “ force from 
without” to atone it; a problem to solve, but no demand for 
any infinite effort from above to solve it. And it is quite cer- 
tain that no one will call for such infinite effort if sin is purely 
a question of wrong choosing, and salvation an exemplary in- 
fluence or moral solicitation inducing man of himself to choose 
aright.!2 

That it has been so taught cannot be in question. Over 
against a vicious doctrine of inherited guilt we have been fond 
of setting the reiterated proposition that sin is personal and 
cannot be transferred, aud that, because it must by its nature 
‘be conscious and voluntary. The views of Universalists are 
probably well set forth in the definition of Channing: * Sin in 
its true nature is the violation of duty and cannot consequently 
exist before conscience has begun to act. To sin is to resist 
our sense of right . . . to transgress laws of equity.” % 

A Universalist opinion on the subject is found in the follow- 
ing extracts: : 

“It may not be improper to remark that we know of no 


other sin than that which implies (personal ?) action, and re- 
sults from a violation of law. We hear much said of original 
12 It is fair to say that the “ moral influence” theory of Bushnell is not merely the 
theory of a moral example or a moral solicitation, as might be implied in the article 
alluded to— Punishment, Forgiveness, etc., in October QUARTERLY. Compare Bush- 
nell, “ Forgiveness and Law.’ p. 176 et seq. 
18 Evil of Sin. Channing’s Complete Works. p. 347. 


é 
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sin or inborn sin. . . . Nor can we exactly understand 
how.a man can bea sinner (sinful?) before he has sinned. 
No man can be a sinner until he has transgressed.” 1 

‘Sin (is) an act of a finite being.” ® 

“No man is a‘sinner until he sins personally.” 1 

* Universalists on the other hand maintain that man now 
possesses the same constitution physical and moral as was 
originally given to the progenitor of our race, that as Adam 
was created in the image of God so is man now.” 

“What can be more calamitous than to be born with a 
nature that leads us necessarily to sin. In opposition to this 
blasphemy we maintain that man is capable of obeying God. 
That all men sin we.do not deny, but we do deny that their 
nature compels (?) them to sin.” 

“ Sin has its origin in the will.’ ” 


The above quotations contain the affirmation that sin is a 
movement of will and goes no deeper. There are later Uni- 
versalist utterances however that indicate the deepening con- 
viction among us that we are to look below the level of the 
will and conduct for what is really radical in the fact of sin. 

“In modern and philosophic phraseology the vitality of sin 
is in the attitude of disobedience toward God, the heart’s re- 
fusal to yield to Him. We say the vitality, the qualitative 
spirit of sin is in this attitude of the heart.” ¥ 

“* He that hates is sinful.” 

“Sin dwells in human nature, and controls it often.” 

There seems to be a growing disposition to follow the idea 
of sin into its last retreat-and find out how much the word 
contains. It cannot long be denied that human nature carries 
in its inmost springs the taint of somewhat that colors all its 
fountains of motive, volition and desire, a taint that is inborn 
and, by any human effort, ineradicable. If we have justly 
denied inherited guilt, transferred responsibility, have we not 
also let slip with it the key to supernatural redemption by 
denying or refusing to use the fact of an inherent and in- 

14 Universalist Belief. Asher Moore. p. 174. 
16 Universalist Book of Reference, p. 312. 16 Ibid, p. 327. 
17 Sawyer’s Review of Hatfield. pp. 96, 97, 101. 


18 Latest Word of Universalism — Sin and its Sequences. p. 49. 
19 Latest Word of Universalism — Human Nature.- p. 43. 
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herited depravity that lies: below will and below. consciousness 
in the soul of man? 1t is not in the provitice of this article 
to prove this depravity, but rather to show how in taking 
stand for a supernatural religion Universalism will be com- 
pelled to include it. If it be true as Universalism has so 
largely taught that sin is a matter of pure volition, conscious 
and consenting, then the moral example and moral influence 
of any man better and stronger than we are can save us, and 
we need no infused force of grace from without, to change our 
tempers and attitudes. Christ then may be but,a human ex- 
ample and his sacrifice no deeper as a necessity of the eternal 
plans than the sacrifice of any other good man. On this view 
what hecomes of his distinctive divinity, and what shall we say 
of the Christianity that he has founded? It is no longer a 
force, to renew the inner springs of human nature and create 
anew clean hearts and pure desires; it is but an example 
morally soliciting men with no assurance of success, a historic 
series of imitations in which, after all, men have been left to 
lift themselves to whatever moral height resolve could gain. 
The consequences of an insufficient analysis of moral evil leave 
us upon humanitarian ground concerning the atonement, and 
thereby destroy much of the force of our central idea. We 
have no assurance of man’s ability to atone himself by the ex- 
ercise of his will even if that was the work demanded. The 
indications of psychology go to show that self-development or 
self-resolve are uncertain processes upon which to depend for 
the reconciliation of men. The soul can undoubtedly compel 
for periods of time the practice of virtues and the restraint of 
passion, but it is a question if these ever will have outcome in 
a saved condition wherein virtue is the normal law and pas- 
sion becomes hateful because of what it is. The Catholic cate- 
gory of penances and offerings. has its value, but there may be 
practices of virtue and absolute control of the passions and yet 
_ no salvation. 

Nor does.it avail to say that this may be done by purpose 
in imitation of Christ or some other. The casé is not helped 
by inserting the supposition of an Example — no matter whom 
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—ora moral solicitation leaving: us free to follow. Why is 
this better than the methods of Paganism in which men cer- 
tainly had virtuous and illustrious examples, and were as truly 
under the solicitations of the moral law and moral beauty as 
we are? 

No, the truth remains that if we locate sin no deeper than 
the will and the consciousness, we have certainly voided the 
necessity for a divine “ foree from without’ — that is, for a 
salvation that can include any efforts beyond the operations of 
the common conscience and the human volitions. 

Therefore in order to leave room for the Christian scheme, 
we shall be compelled to accent in our formulating faith a fact 
that alone can give warrant either to Christianity in general 
or to Universalism in particular — the fact namely that human 
nature at its base and in its inner springs is tainted; from a 
human point of view hopelessly tainted with a deep lying de- 
pravity, that the will has directly nothing to do with, that a 
man could not eradicate if he would, that. makes the basis and 
occasion of all his transgression, and is the substance there- 
fore of the only question with which Divine Holiness is con- 
cerned. 

To contribute to an exposition of this fact we cite a few 
corollary facts and inferences, partly in view of objections that 
might be urged, partly to indicate what place this fact holds in 
the system of Universalism in futuro. 

A Universalist critic of this position might affirm that it is 
in a sense an impeachment of Deity to postulate an evil in- 
herent in man’s nature. The objection will hold if it can be 
shown, as Dr. Sawyer in a previous quotation affirms, that 
man has this nature with all its supposed taints directly from 
God as Adam did. This however is a statement that cannot 
hold for a moment, for if it is true that Adam was born with- 
out any inherited tendency to sin, an appeal to consciousness 
will we think prove that we have somewhat within us that, 
from the first moments of rational consciousness, not only does 
not assent to but resists, combats, defies and transyresses the 
moral law and light. It avails nothing to shift the ground 
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and call it.the normal and physical desires,— who then shall 
account for the weakness that fails to check the desires from 
excess in gratification. Moreover what we realize and must 
account for is deeper than any normal desire, it is a disorder 
in the powers, a disadjustment of the inner harmonies realized 
as soon as we come to a reasoning estate, a life in which the 
proportions are primarily disturbed, reacting not only against 
each other but against the nature of things into which it has 
been thrown. The outward history of man of which we can- 
not speak, indicates the same thing and enforces the testimony 
of consciousness. 

Now if all this be looked at as the aggregate inherited re- 
sult of all past transgression, then the responsibility is no 
longer with God. What if sin, like man, is one thing, tied 
into a body by the ties of a common consanguineous relation- 
ship; stored up as the result of the sinning that a guilty world 
has perpetuated in all its history,— then another objection will 
fall along with the.criticism that God is impeached — the 
statement namely that if a man is born with a depraved soul 
he is not accountable for it. Individually he may not be so, 
but man as one is responsible, and so it is true that whether 
this particular man ever wilfully transgressed or not, all the 
world is guilty before God as sharing in a common sin. It is 
true that a man is not accountable for what is born in him, but 
that which is born in him is sin all the same, and the race as 
a whole is accountable. . This does not destroy, it accents and 
gives force to the doctrine of personal responsibility in that it 
makes every man concerned not merely in his own guilt, but 
in the guilt also of every other man. 

Thus the doctrine of natural depravity gives force to our 
idea of human brotherhood, casting humanity into a common 
lot of guilt, and levelling all the barriers of caste ia the mo- 
mentous fact that we are all sinners before God, with the 
farther conclusion that no superiority of will can change the 
humbling condition. 

While we are not mainly arguing the validity of our ground, 
we hold that this doctrine of sin is the only one that has place 
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in the scheme of supernatural redemption. ‘We have already 
remarked upon the bearings of this fact upon the idea of 
atonement. To speak a little more positively, Ict us ask if 
this fact does not call for just the kind of effort that we suppose 
Divine Love and Wisdom. have actually made. Depravity 
seated in the life demands more than solicitation or example. 
It demands a divine “ force from without” to enter in behind 
the will, and cleanse the tainted channels of motive and affec- 
tion, transforming the loves and longings, and renewing all 
the wasted and paralyzed energies, quickening the will to new 
endeavor and awakening the whole life to a diviner impulse 
toward righteousness. In this Christ may become to the soul 
what no mere man can be — Socrates or any other — the power 
of Almighty God quickening and redeeming a dead and lost 
world, the force behind morais and beliind physics, creating a 
new spiritual world —a kingdom of heaven; a new spiritual 
life — the life of God in man. 

Finally, as we have-intimated already, this is the only view 
of sin that belongs to Universalism. If our propliecy be just 
that we shall pass inside the reformed church it will be upon 
this Evangeiical ground, and that simply because our central 
idea can rest upon no other. Whatever a man may do‘by his 
will,— and in all this work the will may have its place — that 
which decisively saves a2 man must not be human. = It is not 
left to a man to save himself, not even to be the chief deter- 
mining factor. The will may work moral results and these 
have place, but the work which needs to be done. back of the 
will, without which no man is ever saved, is a divine work. 
To be sure then that all men are to be saved, the evil from 
which they are to be saved must be located beyond the con- 
tingency of a human failure, must be held to,be finally and 
utierly in the control of God. It ds there if the seat and evil 
of sin is a depraved nature, and therefore the recognition of 
that fact can alone prepare the way for valid evidence that all 
men will be saved. 





FOUR PHASES OF THEISM. 


ARTICLE V. 
Four Phases of Theism. 


Tose who keep pace, in any good degree, with current dis- 
cussions of matters which affect theological belief, need not be 
told that hostility to the basis of that belief, has changed its 
attitude and direction within the past thirty years. The 
earlier enemies of religion were simply deists. The school of 
d’ Holbach was nominally atheistic. The speculations of 
Hume were inclusive of atheism. But how far these writers 
were serious, to what extent the ends they aimed at were re- 
mote from those which they formally proposed, are questions 
which divide the opinions of their critics. That in many re- 
gards they worked by indirection, affecting to doubt where in 
fact they did not doubt, and this in the interest of an ulterior 
and unexpressed end, is well known. In any view of their 
serious purpose, they must be regarded as exceptional in the 
skeptical school. Voltaire, Rosseau, Thomas Paine, and nearly 
all the prominent antagonists of religion in England, were 
theists. They simply denied the reality of a verbal revelation 
from God. They opposed the Bible and labored to promote a 
distrust in its teachings as authoritative. They were deists. 
Beyond this, with a few exceptions, they did not go. Indeed 
not a few of them resisted the denial of God, and gave argu- 
ment to support their belief in His existence and rule. 

In the generation preceding the present, infidelity was gen- 
erally — we do not say universally — understood to mean a 
rejection of the Bible. Its method was to point out contradie- 
tions in the teachings of that Book — literally ‘“* Book of books.” 
Miracles in particular were set aside as impossible. The mo- 
rality of the Bible was questioned. Even the historic reality 
of Jesus and the Apostles was, in not a few instances, chal- 
lenged. But the totally different phase of skepticism which 
denied the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, though notia 
theory unknown, was not at all dominant. The argument 
from design being wholly apart from the Scriptures, was gen- 
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erally respected, and with the mass of deists was conceded to 
be conclusive. Indeed not a few leading deists were ready to 
accept so much of the Bible as that which says: ‘* The fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God.” 

The attitude of skepticism to-day is radically different. A 
denial of Seripture authority is indeed maintained, but the 
stress of objection is based upon denials of God—at least 
upon the assumption that belief in a Personal Wisdom and 
Goodness superior to man and authoritative over him, is gratui- 
tous, and for practical purposes, needless. In the former gen- 
eration, the opponents of religious belief were, for most part, 
nominal philosophers ; and philosophy — save as it is linked to, 
or interwoven with, nominal science—is seldom atheistic. 
The chief opponents of religious belief to-day. are nominal 
scientists ; and science so far as it takes the mind away from 
philosophical principles, and fixes it upon physical phenomena, 
is naturally atheistic — its skepticism coming not from what 
it examines but from what it neglects to examine. 

But if the attitude of skepticism has changed, that of faith 
has also been modified. And by this we do not mean that 
faith in meeting the assaults of skepticism, has done no more 
than adapt itself to new situations, meeting new forms of ob- 

jection with new forms of argument. Of course it has done 
this. To resist atheism with the implements which were origi- 
nally meant for deism, would be absurd. We therefore mean 
something more than this and different from it, when we say 
that the attitude of faith has undergone modifications. We 
mean that Theism has made improvements. It is confessed 
that some of its former defences were not altugether valid. 
Had a believer at the present time occasion to confront the 
same kind of atheistic objection as that which Paley sought to 
remove, he would not confront it as Paley did. He would con- 
fess that the argument which Paley urged as principal, is at 
best but secondary and subsidiary — would confess that as 
principal and inclusive, the Paley metl:od is not equal to the 
exigency. Let it be admitted, theistical writers have been 
compelled to: abandon — or have voluntarily abandoned — cer- 
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tain phases of the argument which thirty-five: years ago were 
thought to be not only pertinent but conclusive. We thus in- 
dicate our meaning when we say that faith has modified its 
position — has changed certain of its defences — has taken new 
grounds of support. 

This admission may make two different. impressions on two 
very different classes of minds. The one may exclaim, What 
claims to confidence can that doctrine have which is confessedly 
unstable in its support— which in the face of criticism re- 
treats and takes different positions — which in one generation 
confesses that the grounds which, in a former generation, were 
thought to be conclusive, have been shown to be inadequate, 
even not pertinent? What reason is there to doubt that a 
succeeding generation, forced thereto by adverse criticism, 
will be as successful in compelling an abandonment of the ex- 
isting argument. as present criticism has been in undermining 
the position taken by the earlier generation? Does not the 
belief which has changed its argument under every assault, 
virtually confess itself indefensible ? 


The impression made upon the other class of minds will be 
wlhiolly dissimilar. Instead of being hostile to the great doc- 
trine, the impression will be favorable. It will be to the effect 


that theology, like all sciences, is progressive; that it will 


blend the permanent with the variable; that its defences will 
partake at once of the strength and the infirmity of the human 
mind; that along with constancy in the general principle of 
argument there will be improvement and hence variation in 
the details. The impression will have the force of a first truth, 
that a belief which is impregnable to assault; which despite 
successful criticism, still clings to the essential idea; that has 
the candor and the courage to make changes in its method of 
argument and yet in no degree loses confidence in its essential 
truth,— must 'e indestructibly rooted in the heart and reason 
of man. A modification of tactics so far from being equivalent 
to an abandonment of the issue, does on the contrary give evi- 
dence of confidence in it; and the reasoning may be pro- 
nounced shallow which confounds the end at which the battle 
aims, with any particular method of conducting a campaign. 
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We do not propose in this article to argue the respective 
merits of these contradictory impressions. We are quite will- 
ing to give to each its strongest statement, and let each pags 
for what it is worth. No anxiety as to the general choice 
troubles us. A dozen differing theories of optics will never 
disturb the primal fact that men see. As many theories of 
the Supreme Wisdom will never weaken the spiritual instinct 
which cries out for the living God. 

We have made confession of various and profound modifica- 
tions in the Theistic argument. We believe that these modi- 
fications in every case mark an advance, never a retreat — the 
strengthening of faith, never the weakening thereof. Discus- 
sion of long continuance finds the weak places and leads to 
their abandonment. It finds the strong places and concen- 
trates upon them. It has been so in every other science. 
Why should the science of theology furnish a solitary excep- 


tion to the rule ? 
We have made a confession of Theistic progress, in the hope 


that we can intelligibly point out its salient stages; that we 


can exhibit the fact of a real advance; that we can indicate 


wherein the human soul impelled by the divine hunger which 
is constitutional in it, has passed, never indeed from the bad, 


but from the positively yet simply good, to that which is better, 
and still better. And it is well that by a brief summary of the 


stages of the argument we may the more distinctly and im 
pressively present the basis which, in this day, gives support 
to the belief which we have described as constitutional —¢ 


belief that Intelligence, Goodness and Sovereignty, are the at, 


tributes of a Personal God. : 
Any classification of Theistic theories must, in some regards, 


be arbitrary, being determined by the particular purpose for 
which the classification is made. Hence the varieties of theory 
will be few or many according as the writer’s object requires 
particularity, or can be served by terms more general. The 
most general division formerly gave but two classes — the 
¢ priort and the a posteriori. With the exception of one im- 
portant omission, these were sufficiently inclusive, but they 
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were very gencral. An article entitled “ Theism,” and one of 

extraordinary merit, in the British Quarterly, July, 1871, 

- nominally gives five theories, but in factincludes as subdivisions, 
aid these specifically distinct, not less than thirtecn. It will 
‘sufficiently answer the end which this article aims at if, in 
terms quite popular, we pass in brief review the various forms 
of Theistic doctrine under the following heads: 

I. The Oral theory —that God declared His being at the 
outset of man’s creation, and that subsequent belief is but the 
truth handed down from generation to generation ; 

II. The Design theory — that which infers a God from the 
works of contrivance and adaptation, all blended in palpable 
unity, seen in the universe ; 

Iif. The Moral theory — that which predicates God of the 
moral nature in man, and which gives the object for that sense 
of responsibility which every healthy human nature feels ; and 

IV. The Intuition theory—which claims that man’s — 
spiritual nature, in the entirety of its faculties, apprehends 
God as a truth given outright, and not simply as deduced by 
a process of reasoning. 

>This enumcration makes no account of the d priori argu- 
ment — that which affirms eternal and necessary being as the 
ground of ideas of the infinite and the absolute. This theory 
whatever its merit and whatever its subsidiary value, is so 
subtile, so purely metaphysical, that it can have no importance 
with the average mind and heart. It is the notion of a cul- 
. tured coterie, and can hardly be other than a speculation — in 
no sense can it be a practical power, or very directly contribute 
to such a power. 
‘I. Of the theory which we designate as the Oral, but a 
brief word is needed. Of men prominent for learning and ar- 
gumentative ability, we recall but a single American! who 
seriously based his belief on the proposition that in the act of 
creating the first man, God made Himself known to His new 


1 Alexander Campbell. We give the fact as recollection. We have not the works 
of that eminent writer for exact verification. Our impression is strong that the theory 
described was given by him i in his discussion with Robert Owen. It is many rein 
wince we read it.’ . 
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and rational creature by a communication literally oral! This 
notion presupposes the fact of special creat‘on as distinguished 
from evolution. It puts a most literal interpretation upon the 
account of the creation given in Genesis. Whoever else may 
have been in doubt as to his Maker, Adam could not have had 
even the shadow of skepticism! God told him who was his 
Creator, and He gave him particulars as to His being and at- 
tributes. And frum that epochal event, the truth of God’s ex- , 
istence has becn handed down from generation to generation. 
And it has been claimed that belief in a Reing superior to man 
as his Creator and Ruler, which in some form is universal 
among men, so far from being a discovery of reason, is none 
other than the tradition which as veritable fact dates from the 
Garden in Eden. 

We shall not blame the scientist who will certainly receive . 
this theory (or by whatever name it may be called) with de- 
rision. A theism which rests upon cyesight is not simply 
materialistic but also grotesque. It is of significance only as 
it may be thought to attest the intensity of the theistic craving, 
- which rather than go without nutriment will supply itself with 
the coarsest food. That is our judgment in regard to the 
Oral theory. With the mere statement of our estimate we are 
content to dismiss it. 

II. The argument based upon Design, with which the 
name of Paley is prominently associated, has occupied the 
highest place in the belief of a great majority of Christian peo- 
ple. As opposed to the notion of Chance, the argument is so 
overwhelming and conclusive, as to compel the highest and 
most widely-extended approval. It was the favorite theory of 
the English school of theists of nearly every sectarian variety, 
Endowed lectureships are consecrated to the unfolding of the 
Divine plan and purpose as attested in the universe. The 
ponderous Bridgewater Treatise was projected for the special 
purpose of an extended and wide embracing elaboration of the 
Design theology. Chalmers and a host of strong men gained 
their fame and prestige from the special brilliancy with which 
‘they amplified. the same theory. Indeed,-it is by distinction 
the British argument. It can be briefly described. 
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- Here is the telescope. It has an exact adjustment of glasses, 
themselves exactly shaped, after a pattern that must not be 
varied, and all exactly adapted to the needs and conditions of 
the human eye, and — we give here a new phase of the argu- 
ment —for a purpose, — that of bringing distant objects closer 
to the view, and also of bringing within the view objects be- 
yond the ken of unaided vision. With marvellous precision it 
answers that purpose. As it sweeps the heavens new suns 
come to the view ; stellar mist is resolved into stars; planetary 
satellites are distinctly outlined; the science of astronomy is 
its trophy. It would imply a mental paralysis to doubt that 
intelligence designed and put together this marvellous instru- 
ment. Yet the telescope is framed upon the model of the 
human eye. Can the instrument be set down to rational pur- 

pose, and the model be disposed of as the freak of accident — 
" as the fortuitous concurrence of particular atoms? “ He that 
formed the eye, shall He not see?” The literature of this 
reasoning is vast. University libraries have entire alcoves, 
crowded with treatises, all in elucidation of this popular argu- 
ment. 

‘The Design argument has two phases, which the criticism 
of the day compels us to discriminate with care: it is both 
Mechanical and Teleological. 

_ 1. That the physical universe is a vast mechanism, each 
part adjusted to all other parts, and all operating in obedience 
to a common law, is not and cannot be denied. That scien- 
tific attitude which is skeptical, and which attempts to account 
for the phenomena of the universe without the agency, much 
less the intervention, of a Personal Will, does by no means 
dispute the proposition that the material world is mechanically 
arranged and that its operations are in obedience to a common 
law. On the contrary that is its pet proposition, and its great 
ambition is to find and formulate the determining unity. The 
skepticism consists in assuming that evolution, the impulse of 
this law, is a sufficient explanation of this orderly and me- 
chanical proceeding. The Theist, agreeing and insisting with 
the scientist that the mechanical adaptation is real, confesses 
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that it alone does not fully meet the requirements in establish- 
ing the being and superintendence of God. He therefore adds 
to the mechanism another and distinct proposition. 

2. The Theist avers that the operations of the world, 
its mechanism and the results issuing from it, give clear proof 
not simply of adaptation, but of adaptation for a rational, in- 
telligent purpose. This is the great doctrine of “ final ” causes, 
as distinct from, yet added to, * efficient ” causes. The modern 
teelinical name of this segment of the Design theory, is Tele- 
ology. Scientific skepticism (we are using the adjective in its 
nominal sense, and by no means concede that real science can 
be skeptical) takes issue with Theism just here. It does not 
admit, it avers that there is no occasion for referring to, a 
purposed end, a rational intention, in solving the problem of 
the universe. 

Our belief is strong that it is but a passing temper, a transi- 
tional or reactionary staie of mind, that can even imagine the 
possibility of a rational order while denying a rational intent. 
To our own view such a conception is impossible to thought. 
We account for even the attempt to frame the notion only by 
remembering that specialists in science are seldom philoso- 
phers; and hence while of authority in their chosen depart- 
ment, they are not infrequently almost imbecile in other de- 
partments. And the few exceptions — notably in the person 
of John Stuart Mill—do, when all the circumstances are 
taken into the account, but confirm the rule.? 

Efficient causes by no means render nugatory final causes 
—on the contrary they can be accounted for only by assuming 
a guiding and intelligent purpose. Evolution may be true — 
in many departments of the world, it is unquestionably the 


2 We cannot doubt that the day is approaching, we trust it is near, when the public 
mind will recover from the abjectness in which it permits a distinguished man's pres- 
tige in one department of knowledge, and one which has been his life-study, to over- 
awe and force acquiescence, when he presumes to give judgments on matters outside 
of his department. We could mention an example mm which a half lunatic in political 
economy gets some following in his inanities, for po other, reason than the fuet that he 
ig an orator! We sit in wonder at the feet of certain scientists when they speak on 
science. When they attempt to discourse on philosophy, we laugh at their super- 
ficiality. , 
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potent method. But evolution does not give the rational ex- 
planation. The words which now hold the reader’s eye, are 
directly the product of certain metallic impressions ; the ar- 
rangement of the types to make the impressions, comes from 
certain muscular movements in the person of the compositor ; 
these movements are started and guided by certain nerve- 
vibrations; back of them and causing them are particular 
mental states in the type-setter’s mind; these states are caused 
by the written marks which now flow from our pen; a mus- 
cular movement causes these inky marks; a nervous vibration 
starts these movements; and behind these is a particular 
mental state. The items of this evolution would be greatly 


increased hy analyzing the physical and psychological sequences. 

But does this evolution really account fur these words? 
Does it give anything more than causal conncctions up to.a 
certain stage? Does it explain anything? In fact, does it 
not stop just where the explanation should appear? What 
starts the evolution? We trust that every word we now write 
is under a rational lead; that we have an ulterior purpose; 
that we are seeking an end; that, so far as related to us, we 
have a final cause. The evolution runs through the efficient 
causes. Of the intent — existing in thought before there were 
nerve-vibrations and muscular movements — evolution knows 
nothing. Just as it would reach that intent it stops power- 
less. Wind and wave and steam in combination with compli- 
cated machinery propel the ship from continent to continent. 
These are efficient causes. But a rational purpose in the 
mind of the merchant gives the start and ordains the issue. 
Efficient causes apart from final causes — evolutions apart from 
intellizent purposes —are a stream without a fountain. We 
insist that the mechanism operating apart from a rational in- 
tent, is a thing impossible to thought. We feel very sure that 
there is something abnormal and passionate in the condition of 
mind that suggests the contrary. 

We have at the outset made the confession, that Theistic 
doctrine has profited from criticism, and that it has submitted 
to modification. We have made an effort to state clearly, and 
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to insist upon the truth of, the Teleological phase of the argu, 
ment from Design. If our misapprehension of its value is 
not serious, that argument is, at the least, probable proof — and 
this with a degree of probability that is practically a demon- 
stration —that a Will, an intelligent Purpose, rules in the 
universe. Whatever made the eye — we adhere to the familiar 
and sufficient example, though millions could be adduced — 
not only adapted the eye to the work of seeing but meant that 
it shall see. Give any name to that “ whatever” which pre- 
possession or prejudice or fancy may clect, the truth yet re- 
mains —it is a something that has intention. It is rational, it 
is intelligent —it is Will. We see no avenue whereby to es- 
cape the corollary that the Will is Personal. And that Person, 
that Will, that intelligent Something is superior to man —as 
much superior as the creation ordained is superior to any, 
product possible to man. 

To just this extent, the argument from Design goes. But 
no farther. The Will given us in design is, as the form of 
words implies, a deduction —an inference. It is a logical 
evolution. Now in logic—it is tautology to say it — there 
can be no more in the conclusion than is in the premise. And 
the difference between the amount of premises the human mind 
can hold, and an infinity of premises, is simply an infinite dif 
ference. The Will given by Design is therefore separated 
from the Christian idea of God by —repeating a trite and we 
fear not very intelligible proposition — “ the whole diameter of 
being.” We get from the mechanism we behold in nature, and 
from the inevitable accompaniment of final cause or rational 
intent, a power, wisdom and goodness vastly greater than 
those of man. This is a denial of chance. It is a refutation 
of atheism. It is an assertion of the supremacy of mind over 
phenomena. But it is not God in the Christian meaning of 
this hallowed term. It may, in Apostolic phrase, be termed a 
“feeling after Him,”’ but it is not the “ finding of Him.” In 
this we submit a radical modification of the argument which 
a generation ago was dominant in British and American the- 
ology. We are quite sure that the best thinkers of the day, 
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the most valiant and successful champions of recent Theism, 
will concede as much. The Design theory as suggestive, as a 
prophecy, especially as subsidiary and confirmatory, has in 
this generation a greater potency than it had with the pre- 
éeding generation. But as principal and all inclusive it is 
dethroned. 

III. We stop not here to elaborate the question whether in 
attempting a statement of what we shall include under the 
Moral argument, we are passing from, or adding to, the argu- 
ment based upon Design. We do indeed hold that all perti- 
nent reasonings on this greatest of themes are cumulative and 
combining. If our argument is principal other arguments are 
subsidiary. But we proceed to elucidate what in any estimate 
Of its value must at least be a vital factor in the final argu- 
ment, the proof that a Personal and Righteous God is Supreme, 
which is given in man’s moral nature. 

We assume the reality of conscience, the reality of morals, 
the reality of accountability, as essentially distinct from any 
notion of human conduct which sees the authority in results. 
If the notion of Mill and Spencer that the so called moral 
éense is no sense at all, but rather ripely matured rules of ac- 
tion, having their oceasion in what experience has demonstrated 
to be the condition cf highest and most comprehensive utility, 
— if that notion be admitted, this section of our article is in- 
dced a waste of ink, paper and time. It is perceived that par- 
ticular actions, taking long periods of time and vast multitudes 
of people into the account, lead to injurious results. Men are 
therefore reared to the custom of refraining from those actions. 
Long and inherited adhesion to the rule forbidding those ac- 
tions, generates a strong fecling adverse to them, a feeling so 
strong that the thought of disobeying the rule gives pain. 
This is all there is of remorse! It. is perceived that an oppo-. 
site class of actions, taking time and many persons into the 
account, lead to good results. Men are therefore reared to the 
¢ustom of putting those actions into practice. Long and in- 
herited adhesion to the rale commanding those actions, gen- 


erates a strong feeling in their favor, a feeling so strong: that 
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the doing of them, or the intent to do them, gives a very strong’ 
pleasure. This is all that ean be made of the approval of con- 
science! Were we to accept this ingenious theory, our Moral 
argument world indeed bea phantom. Morality itself is a 
phantom. Right, wrong, obligation, reverence, accountability 
are all words without meanings — no, not precisely that, they 
are words with false meanings. In the statement of the theory 
we dismiss it. 

The quality of an action which makes it moral and which 
designates it as right, takes it out of the category of utilities. 
That quality assigns it to a totally different stratum of being. 
In the construction of the human soul, it is a tier by itself, 
and a tier high above every other. If you see that for you a 
particular act is morally right, you are to do it though certain 
to pass at once into a dungeon. If for you a particular act is 
wrong, you are to refrain from doing it, even though you 
elearly see and know that the doing of it would at once put 
you in paradise. Hence the accompaniment of a Moral Sense 
is the feeling of accountability. For certain actions man not 
only feels that he is responsible, he is responsible. 

To every reader o! this who accepts our statement — we con- 
fess that for those who reject it, we can say nothing — we put 
this all important question: You are accountable —to What? 
The question is briefly and simply put, but its importanee, its 
significance is above estimate. Let any one determine that 
What, and we may safely take his answer as satisfactory. 

First of all it is clear that man is not accountable to man. 
Of course we are describing natural obligation. We may ina 
sense, as between man and man, assume or decline partieular 
responsibilities. One contracts with another to perform a 
particular task, and this other person can morally no less than 
legally hold him to his agreement. And so each person has 
certain rights which another must not invade — for invading 
which the injured party may hold him to aceount. Y¥et 
further, the State enacts needful regulations, and holds its 
subjects as bound to observe them. It gives the name of 


crime to violations of the statute. By its courts it judges, 
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convicts and punishes. But the sense in which man thus be- 
comes accountable to man, is subordinate and derivative. 
When we use words with precision we never speak of sinning 
against man. The quality of sinfulness in every instance 
comes from quite another source. The very notion of re- 
sponsibility includes a party superior to the responsible party. 
We cannot in the moral significance of the term — and the es- 
sence of the meaning is purely moral — be accountabe to an 
equal. To say that we are is to attempt a self-contradictory 
thought. The very affirmation negatives itself. Man there- 


fore is not morally accountable to man. 
What then, we again ask, is this “ judge of all the earth” ? 


Alexander Selkirk on the solitary island felt this sense of re- 


sponsibility. He could break no social law. He could in no 
regard disturb the enactments of men. He could commit no 


crime. Literally he was monarch of all he surveyed. Yetin 
that awful isolation he was not alone. He hada moral sense. 
That sense proclaimed another and a higher Presence. He 
was amenable to Something not himself — something, as the 
term implies, higher than himself. That something the con- 
science recognizes and authoritatively declares. Again we 
push the question of such vast significanve, What is that 
Something ? 

It will be a rare courage of opinion to admit the reality and 
moral quality of this feeling of accountability, and yet claim 
that its object can be a course of nature, a method of operation, © 
an unconscious law. Yet there is but one alternative, and 
this puts behind and over the course of nature, the method of 
unfolding, the simple law, a Will which as self-conscious can 
not be apprehended as other than a Person. To this we can 
not doubt the moral judgment of the world, despite temporary 
aberrations, will firmly hold. This makes the Moral argument 
of Theism. 

In favor of this argument it is to be said that it has nothing 
of the nature of ratiocinaticn. In no particular is it logical. 
It is not inference. The fact of a moral nature does not lead 
to the doctrine of accountability. 1t includes it as in the same 
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primal sheath. It is included not as doctrine but as fact. 
This is its great value. It is all this or it is absolutely worth- 
less. Hence it has none of the peculiar limitations which 
come of deduction. It is man-apprehended, not man-deduced. 
The finiteness which attaches to every mental process cannot 
be affirmed of it. In every sense in which it can be real, it is 
an object of sight — it reveals itself to the gaze of the soul. 
Yet while utterly confounding to every atheistic hy pothesis, 
and of immense value to Theistic theology, we must deem it 
fractional, not complete. It is a vast segment, not the full 


circle. The moral nature is not man, but only a faculty of 
man. Its eye looks far but it cannot be all embracing. It 


affirms the being of a Personal Will whose law is righteousness ; 
but it omits quite as much as it includes. Its God is not ab- 
solute nor infinite. The’ mind can attach meanings to these 
awe-inspiring words, which the moral gaze alone cannot recog- 
nize. ‘The Moral argument takes us very high into the realm 
of spiritual being, but still the Alps of reality rise upon yet 
other Alps, 

1V. The Intuition theory is obscure or clear precisely 
according to the mental and spiritual estate of the person to 
whom it is submitted. We believe that the root of it, with 
some glimmering consciousness of it, is in the Patagonian, but 
no statement of it would have a meaning to Patagonian intelli- 
gence. We feel certain that a man rises to confidence in it 
just to the degree in which he can apprehend it, and the 
ability to apprehend it is conditioned on corresponding mental 
and spiritual estates. Not necessarily in verbal forms but in 
quality and unction, the Intuition theory is aglow in the utter- 
ances of saintly men — those of Fenelon, of F. W. Robertson, 
of Channing, of Bushnell. 

The best intellectual and formal statement of it appears in 
an article to which reference has already been made.? “ It is 
not the verdict of one part of human nature.” Hence the frac- 
tional nature, the limited range, the incomplete application of 
the argument from Design which is purely mental, and a phase 

8“Theism.” British Quarterly. 
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of mentality at that ; and hence also — as just elucidated — the 
non-inclusive value of the affirmation of the Moral Sense, in 
giving the reality of a Personal Will and this in the very act 
of confessed allegiance thereto. “It is the verdict of the whole 
being’ —of man in his entirety, in the harmonious and co- 
operative attestations of all the powers which distinguish him 
as man. Very able and invigorating as the article referred to 
is, it seems to us to negative too much —to refuse auxiliary 
supports which are needful, and also to omit @ vital factor in 
the elucidation of its own proposition: of which a word before 
this essay closes. 

We have said that the argument though firm in human na- 
ture does not disclose itself to the intelligence of human nature 
—does not come before it in the light of a clear proposition 
~—save as some exaltation of the higher facultios has been 
given or attained. We will name and humbly attempt to de- 
seribe the essential peculiarity. The person who is not awed 
in a sense of personal dependence to which no finite condition 
can give relief, will hardly feel the importance of any disquisi- 
tion upon the great subject. But he whose soul responds 
-to the eighth Psalm: “ What is man that thou art mindful 
of him?” will assent to the statement, and this as a first truth 
given in his own being, that man is dependent; and such an 
one will assent to the correlated proposition,— which gives the 
substratum of the whole argument,— Dependence implies Inde 
pendence. 

Any statement of the subject which aims only to give the 
theory, must be in terms very general: its full elucidation re- 
quires the dimensions of an octavo. We are however to note 
that the proposition does not come from any faculty. It is the 
joint declaration of all the faculties. Not a partof man but man 
proclaims it. Again, the love which is dominant in it, and 
which imparts the sacred awe, and evokes the divine aspira- 
tion, is from the religious element. It includes all that is of 
man, but it specially and distinetively includes the sense, the 
necessity, the act of worship. And in regard to a sense of 
worship, the searching question: Tha worship of what? sug- 
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gests precisely the same line of argument as the one already 
unfolded in response to the question: Accountable to What ? 
The worship of the fetich, of man as king, hero, or ascended 
‘saint, of the partial and lower deities, is more or less crude, a 
feeling after what remains to be found. Pure worship has its 
possible object only in a being of absolute worthiness. Finally, 
the apprehension of this highest Being, is apprehension. Logic. 
‘unfolds, elucidates, confirms it. But as the object and condi- 
tion of logic, it primarily 7s. 

The keystone in this arch of Intuition argument, is in that 
word “ Independenee.” The mind can go back forever along 
the links of causation. The ten thousandth is no more the 
beginning than the tenth. Tracing effects to cause will never 
find a God. The presumption that every cause is itself the 
effect of a prior cause, is fatal to Theism. It is the eternal 
search for Him and the absolute failure to find Him. The 
words, a First Cause, are not simply unfortunate—in the 
light of the meaning which nearly every one is compelled to 
put upon the word cause, the phrase is a surrender of the 
higher phase of the argument. In particular note this: 
Things which are effects are simply modified and advanced 
causes. Such things are not creations. They were before, 
only their estate and relations have been modified. If in the 
customary and almost inevitable use of the term, God causes 
a thing, the implication is that the thing was in Him, and He 
has simply projected it from Himself. It is not an essential 
but only a formal creation ; and between the essential and the 
formal, there are no terms of similarity. Now Independence 
— the last and the prominent word in this discussion — is not 
an effect. Itis not a:cause transferred. It is not a cause put 
‘into a new shape, and set in different relations. What comes 
‘of Independent being, is creation. The very word is therefore 
the synonym of the Absolute and the Infinite in Personal Be- 
ing —in All-sufficient Will. 

The masterly article on “ 'Theism” in the British Quarterly, 
‘—of which we have promised another word — appears vir- 
tually if not formally to eliminate the concurrent and the sub- 
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sidiary proof which comes from Design in the universe, and 
from the Moral affirmations of the human conscience. We 
have said that the idea of Independence is the key-stone of 
the Intuition argument. We further say that the Intuition 
argument is the key-stone of the Theistic preposition in its 
completeness. We have thus the apprehension of man in all 
his manly powers, in the several grades and directions of the 
varied qualities of his being. Tho article named also makes a 
fatal omission — so we are constrained to think — in not as- 
serting the idea of Independence as the highest and the crea- 
tive quality of It or Him (we see not how one can hesitate in 
the selection of the pronoun) in whom we live, move and 
have being. Our closing word in this too brief and certainly 
crude analysis, is that of fixing attention upon the primal 
term and the primal fact. God does not cause — unless we 
define the term so as to harmonize with the nature of indepen- 
dent. action. He makes. “The Lord is our Maker —the 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all that therein is.” In this 
we have the substance of all that can be said, even though we 
were to push our amplification to an indefinite extent: it is 
the all of Theism. 

It is the Maker we recognize in all the sequences of physi- 
cal nature —in all its adaptations, and in the rational intent 
which orduins them. It is the Maker we recognize in the 
mandate of our moral faculty, which asks us to obey regard- 
less of hazards; and which compels us to confess allegiance 
even in the act of disobeying the mandate. It is the Maker 
we recognize in the cry of the heart for the Rock that is 
greater than we — the cry of heart and flesh for the living God. 
It is the Maker we recognize in the solemn and exalting act of 
adoration —the worship of Him who is a spirit, in spirit and 
in truth. It is the Maker alone we trust when we rejoice in 
the Lord and give praise at the mention of His holy name. 
The Maker in the comprehensiveness of His relations, is the 
totality of the Theism which is possible to man. 

Designedly we use the words, * possible to man.” We have 
no right to assume that man’s nature is a coiuplete reflex of : 
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the Divine. For aught we can know to the contrary, there 
may be created beings as much superior to man, as man is 
superior to the brute. There may be existences which are 
distinguishable from man not simply by greater powers, but by 
different and higher quality of powers. There may be tiers of 
being of which we know nothing and can know nothing. If 
there are these higher and specifically different creatures (as 
we think very probable), God doultless reveals to them attri- 
butes of which mere human faculty can have no apprehension. 
If so, the Theism which is intelligible and conclusive to them, 
is one not “ possible to man.” But that matters not practi- 
eally. The portion of His ways which He reveals to us, an- 
swers our precise and our full need. If we have not the all 
of God, we have a sufficiency, and the wants of every rational 
creature are fully met and satisfied. 

It will be seen that our survey of the several stages of The- 
istic theology, makes but little account of demonstration. In 
truth it is not so much the object of Theistic statement to 
demonstrate the being of God, as to show that all attempts to 
invalidate the truth of that being utterly fail. Theistic 
reasoning is only indirectly constructive — it is formally and 
specially critical. Itisadelence rather than an aggression. 
The heart in its primitive belief, is satisfied. It has no doubt. 
It is confident and it rejoices in hope. Could it remain in un- 
disturbed possession it were well. But the skeptical spirit 
meddles therewith. Theism renders its highe-t service—a 
very great one we hold —as a “ repairer of the breach.” 

That in this service Theism gives a certainty "depends upon 
the meaning we give to this pivotal word. By the aid of the 
Unabridged it may be easy to give a definition to the word cer- 
tainty, that shall render it impossible that we affirm it of the 
being of God, of the historic reality of Jesus and the Apostles, 
and also—as a modern logician has ingeniously made it ap- 
pear —of that of Napoleon Bonaparte! It is enough that we 
receive a rational probability, one of such strength that it 
operates as if it were certainty. We really get no more than 
this for the existence of the physical universe itself. We do 
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not wish anything more as pertaining to the Maker of the uni- 
verse. We pass by the clamor that the Theist has not made 
a full demonstration of God’s being. We treat it as the idle 
wind which we héed not. Theism has never undertaken that 
task. It has done enough in sweeping away every shadow of 
plausibility in any and every atheistic attempt to destroy me 
inborn confidence and trust of the soul of man. . 

Finally, we are ready to confess that any faith which sale 
merely upon intellectual statement, upon analysis meant for 
argument, is most inadequate. The God of argumentative 
Theism is as unlike the Pervading Presence of the Psalms and 
the Heavenly Father of the Gospels, as the glittering ice peaks 
of the Alps are unlike the trickling rill which makes green 
and fruitful and fragrant the valleys at the base of those awful 
heights. The God of analysis and the Father of the Scriptures. 
are also identical in the same sense — which is a real sense 
— that the mountain glacier and the quickening rill are identi- 
cal. They are the same in substance. The difference is 
purely a practical one. The difference is simply the formal 
one of God for the mind as distinct from God for the heart. 
The mountain snow teeds the river—the directly practical 
river. Seed for the sower and bread for the eater, emmediately 
dependent upon the quickening moisture, are remotely but not 
less actually dependent on that which keeps the moisture sup- 
plied — the icy reservoirs of the dreary and desulate up-lands 
of plateau and mountain. The gracious and loving Father is 
the constant need. The Theistical unfolding is demanded 
only in a contingency. Then and there it is potent —is in- 
dispensable, is practical. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Thought and Feeling in Religion. 


THe exact relations of Thought and Feeling to Re- 
ligion, is a question of vital importance to all’ whdse posi- 
tion puts them in the attitude of religious teachers. In what 
proportion do the intellectual faculties and the emotions and 
affections enter into the religious development of man, has 
long been a problem which has agitated the minds of men. 
To the Christian minister of to-day, it is continually present- 
ing itself as a question of the deepest importance. There is 
scarcely a proper function of the office of the ministry that 
does not, in some way, stand related to this subject, In his 
pulpit efforts; in his pastoral visitations; in his ministrations 
to the sick and sorrowing; in his work with the young, and 
in every place where the duties of his office call him, the min- 
ister has to deal with human thoughts and human feelings ; 
and being himself a recognized teacher of religion, these 
thoughts and feelings. with which he comes in contact are in 
many cases closely related to the subject of religion. 

Joseph Cook once declared that no intelligent discussion of 
any question is possible, till there has been given a clear defini- 
tion of the leading terms employed. In this particular we be- 
lieve the great *“ Lecturer” is good authority; and therefore 
‘we shall seek a definition of the principal term used in stating 
our subject —the word Religion. Without presuming to be 
wiser than those to whom we constantly go for definitions, we 
will take the language of Webster, and say that religion is * the 
recognition of God as an object of worship, love and obedience ; 
right feelings toward God, rightly appreliended.” Religion, 
according to this definition, involves both thought and feeling ; 
fer there can be no recognition of God as an object of worship, 
love and obedience, unless there is thought concerning him; 
and, on the other hand, unless there is right feeling toward 
him, the worship, love and obedience will not follow. What 
relative proportion do thought and feeling sustain to religion, 
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as thus defined, is the question here raised for consideration. 

Man has often been described as a religious being, by nature. 
If by this it is meant that man has natural inclinations and as- 
pirations of a religious nature, we concur fully in the opinion 
expressed. Recognizing man as thus naturally inclined toward 
religion — as tending in the direction of worship and reverence 
toward a power greater than himself, we recognize also that 
he possesses both the intellectual and the emotional in his 
make-up. We notice furthermore, that both these qualities 
bear an importaut relation to his religious development ; this 
fact man’s history clearly demonstrates. Each one fills an 
important office in connection with his religious experience. 

When we say that both thought and feeling have to do with 
religion, it is manifest in all human experience, that they do 
not hold an equal place in any one individual. One or the 
other predominates in each case; in no case are they equally 
balanced. While in some persons there will appear to be 
quite as much of the one as of the other; yet on a close analy- 
sis we shall discover a preponderance in favor of one or the 
other. This being the case, it is natural for the deeply intel- 
lectual man to claim that religion is largely a matter of in- 
» tellectual conveption; while on the other hand, the man of 
fervent emotions declares that religion is the result of deep 
feeling. Now, a correct judgment concerning this matter can- 
not be reached by accepting wholly the conclusions of either 
side; for both are extremists, and view the question from but 
one side. 

I. Let us look first at the intellectual side. Accepting the 
definition of religion already quoted, as a “ recognition 
of God as an object of worship, love and obedience,” it seems 
clear that thought has very much to do with religion. By what 
possible means is God recognized as an object, in any sense, 
unless man is permitted to think about him? It is through 
man’s intellectual faculties that he gains a knowledge of all 
other objects, and learns his relations to them. How can he 
learn his relations to God, if not through the same faculties. 
Although the religious instinct prompts man to look up toward 
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some power higher than himself; although it moves him to 
feel out after the Infinite, yet it does not lead him toa clear 
knowledge of a personal God, and it does not inform him con- 
cerning his obligations to God. This knowledge, in so far as 
he can attain it, must come by the power of thought; must be 
directed by the intellectual faculties. True, with Mansel, we 
may say that our intellectual conceptions of the Infinite are 
very limited, and ‘that while we may know that God is, we 
‘may not be able to tell exactly what he is; still, without even 
this limited knowledge of him, derived by the power of thought, 
we should be in no condition to worship, love or obey him. 
But our intellects do not arrive at a conception of the In- 
finite and our relations to him without much assistance. A 
Revelation has been given us concerning the nature, govern- 
ment, will and purposes of God, and the various human obliga- 
tions arising from man’s relations to him. This revelation is 
very clear and distinct in its assertions and statements, so that 
“he who runs may read” and understand: and yet there is 
no possible way of understanding the truths it contains with- 
out the use of thought. The mind must exercise its highest 
and strongest powers, if man would comprehend and be profited 
by the teachings of revelation. In the New Testament God is 
revealed as our Father. What effect will the bare statement 
of that fact have upon man, if he knows nothing of the nature 
of fatherhood? His mind must have some conception of what 
that word father means. He has learned by experience that 
this is a relative term, and implies the existence of a child or 
‘children ; that children ‘have a right to expect protection, care 
and watchfulness from the father, and that the father requires 
obedience and respect from the children. He has‘also learned 
that love is the enduring tie which binds together father and 
children ; prompting the one to protect and the other to obey. 
This principle he very naturally applies to the Heavenly 
Father. He thus reasons it out, by comparison and analogy, 
and concludes that this Father in heaven, who is revealed to 
us, is a being of love, having a kind care and watchfulness 
over his earthly children; he also concludes that this Father 
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has an interest in himself, as an individual child, and that 
obedience and love are expected and required of him. In pro- 
portion as his mind grasps the thought of God’s Fatherhood, 
in that same proportion will he be moved to reverence, trust, 
worship, love and obey him. As man’s conceptions of God’s 
attributes become clear, his relations to God become clear also ; 
as he rises higher and higher in his knowledge of God’s will 
and law, even so does his desire grow stronger to come into 
harmony with that will, and make that law the rule of his 
life. 

The extent to which thought must be exercised in accepting 
the reveiation of God as.a Father, is a fair example of the ex- 
tent to which it must be used in receiving the revelation of 
him as Creator, Ruler and Judge. In all these various offices 
he must become an object of thought, or else his power, wisdom 
and justice will have very little meaning to us, when we read 
or hear about them. The mind needs to form a conception of 
him in these different relations, even though that conception 
be vague and imperfect; for without it our God is an “ un- 
known God,” and if we worship at all, we * ignorantly wor- 
ship” him as did the ancient Athenians. 

The duties and obligations arising out of the relations of 
man toward man, as revealed to us, also require thought, in 
order that they may be faithfully performed. Following natu- 
rally the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood comes that of man’s 
Brotherkood. Religion requires not only right action toward 
God, but also right action toward man. The duties which 
revelation teaches us that we hold toward our brother men, 
we find to be in perfect harmony with reason; our minds ap- 
prove of them. We do not have to stifle any intellectual con- 
viction concerning that which is right, when we perform any 
of these duties; on the contrary, we are moved to do our 
duties’ toward our fellowmen by “ thinking on these things,” 
and deciding that they are right and just. _ Without thought, 
the commandments cannot be obeyed; without thought, the 
‘Golden Rule” cannot be followed; without thought, no 
office can be worthily filled, no duty can be well performed, no 
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obligation can be properly discharged. For, to be driven by 
a blind impulse, without any intellectual conviction behind it, 
seldom results in anything worthy of attainment. 

II. Having analyzed somewhat the nature of thought as bear- 
ing upon religion, let us look at the other side of the question 
and inquire to what extent feeling bears a part in religious life. 
While recognizing the important position which the mind fills, 
we cannot overlook the great power that is exercised through 
the emotional part of our nature. That feeling does hold an 
important relation to religion, no one can deny whi has given 
any attention to the subject. Failing to recognize this ele- 
ment in religion, we lose sight of that power which we call 
“enthusiasm”; we leave out that vital element which pro- 
duces * zeal” for the welfare of mankind. But, to whatever 
degree the emotions and affections may be -exercised in re- 
ligious development, we are to remember that no true enthu- 
siasm was ever kindled without a sufficient cause back of it. 
Behind every manifestation of genuine feeling, must exist a 
power to produce it. For whatis emotion, when you bring it 
to the last analysis? Is it not an effect, rather than a cause? 
A man may show much feeling regarding a certain matter, 
but unless that feeling is the product of something which pre- 
ceded it, then that feeling is but a shallow utterance of words, 
without force or meaning; it is but froth without substance. 
Let a man examine the operations of his own inward life, and 
he will find that the emotion he manifests on a given subject, 
is genuine and real in proportion to the activity of his mind, 
as he has previously given thought to that subject. If an in- 
dividual attempts to speak upon a question without possessing 
any definite conviction regarding it, he will find that all his 
show of feeling isa mere gush of words, having no force in 
them, because they lack the power which a mental decision 
would give them. Dr. Lyman Beecher once said that ** he 
always roared the loudest when he had the Jeas¢ to say.” Lack- 
ing the natural flow of feeling which intense thought would 
give him, he attempted to “‘ pump up” this feeling from a dry 
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well—an operation which always fails to produce lasting 
effect. 

We do not mean to affirm that all manifestation of emotion 
in religion is the direct result of religious thought. On the- 
contrary, we usually find that class of persons showing most 
outward signs of emotion, who evidently think very little about 
it. This outward show of feeling is but the “roaring” of 
which Dr. Beecher speaks. It is a vain attempt to furnish a 
substitute for real religious emotion, by mere words and noise. 
Genuine religious feeling does not exhaust itself in verbal ex- 
pressions ; it does not end in talk, although it is natural that 
it should manifest itself in a fervent manner, and with en- 
thusiastic language. It shows itself most effectively in the 
life — in the daily conduct. A man may have deep religious 
emotions, and never give utterance to them in words; but if 
they be genuine, they cannot fail to express themselves in the 
deeds of his every day life. It is not by erying “ Lord, Lord,” 
that we are to enter the heavenly kingdom, but it is by “ doing 
the will” of God. , 

There is a vast amount of talk and show in the world which 
passes current, in. many quarters, for religious emotion ; there 
is also a great deal of thinking and speculation on religious 
subjects, which passes for. religious thought; but in our esti- 
mation, mere speculation. concerning theological doctrine, is: 
not the sum or substance of religious thought. Neither is a 
great confusion and excitement always the sign of healthy re- 
ligious feeling. ‘Phat thought concerning God, man and duty, 
which results in convictions towehing these things, is the 
thought that produces feeling; and the feeling which is born 
of sweh convictions is the power. which moves men to action. 

It will be understood that it is with religion as a practical 
power in the world, that we are now dealing; and it may bea 
question whether there is any such. thing as a genuine religion 
that cannot be made:a practical power in human life. It seems 
clear to us that'religion does become such a power in the ratio 
that men are convinced of religious truth —and conviction is 
necessarily a process of thought. Christ, in his fervent prayer 
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regarding the welfare of his disciples said, ‘“ Sanctify them 
through thy truth.” The purification of their hearts from 
everything that was evil, was to come by the transmission of 
God’s truth into their minds. On another occasion he said to 
his disciples and the Jews who were listening, “‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Freedom, not 
only from intellectual bondage, but from moral and spiritual 
bondage, was to come by their knowledge of the truth. The 
same is true now, and always will be true concerning the de- 
liverance of humanity from any state of bondage. It is the 
man who has settled, earnest convictions regarding God and 
his requirements of men; regarding humanity and the obliga- 
tions growing out of brotherhood; regarding personal right- 
eousness and purity, that is helping to raise the world out of 
error and sin. Every great moral reform is the result of in- 
tense conviction on the part of those who toil and sacrifice for 
it. It is one thing to assent to a certain movement, and say 
that it is all well enough, and that it is on the whole a very 
good thing; but merely assenting to it does not carry forward 
the enterprise ; it does not move any one to action regarding 
it. It is quite a different thing to possess a thorough and 
well-grounded conviction regarding the matter; for he who is 
thus convinced that a certain thing should be done, will be the, 
one to show most genuine and effective feeling in its behalf. 
Why did Garrison show such intense feeling concerning the 
evils of negro slavery, when to do so, at one time well-nigh 
cost him, his life? It was evidently because the thought and 
study he had bestowed upon the subject. produced a profound 
conviction in his mind; and that conviction became so intense 
that it moved him to decisive action in behalf of the oppressed 
race. Those. men and women who are to-day laboring to break 
the chains of the, tyrant Alcohol, are persons of intense convic- 
tions regarding the evils growing out of the use of strong 
drink. They thoroughly believe in the principles of total ab- 
stiuence and prohibition. They know whereof they affirm, 
when they declare that intemperance is the foe of the indi- 
vidual, the home, the community, the State and the nation ; 
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therefore they are very zealous in this cause of temperance. 
The real feeling that is manifested in this reform, is in direct 
ratio to the thought that is given to it. 

There is much talk in these days about head religion, and 
heart religion; a drawing of- fine distinctions between that 
power which thinks and that which feels. In reality, is there 


any such thing as a religion exclusively of the head, or exclu- 
sively of the heart — understanding these terms to symbolize 
the intellectual and emotionalin man? Does not religion have 
to do with both? How can we separate the one entirely from 
the other, and have any religious life remaining? Genuine 
religious feeling is largely the result of deep religious thought ; 
and no earnest thought concerning religion can result other- 
wise than in feeling and action. Mere speculation will not 


produce feeling; neither will cold, abstract reasoning about 
this or that theory cause the fire of enthusiasm to kindle. 
But that kind of thinking which brings God to us as an object 
of worship, love and obedience, will cause the right feeling to 


go out toward him; and it will also beget within us a right 
feeling toward our fellowmen — resulting at length in right 
actions toward them. Says Dr. Chapin: 


“ Many people seem to think that is a revival of religion in 


which a great deal of feeling about religion appears. 1 think 
that is a revival of religion in which a great deal of thought 
about religion appears. And sometimes when men are out- 
wardly very calm and very collected, and make no extravagant 
demonstrations, they may be really having an income of re- 


ligious life, more than when they are simply occupied in ex- 
pressing the sense of great spiritual realities by a display of 
feeling. We must have, as the basis of any noble, consistent 


and steady religious life, clear, profound, and steady thought.” 


In looking over a community where a great religious awaken- 
ing has occurred, it is interesting and profitable to watch the 


course of events after the wave of excitement has entirely re- 
ceded. Very distinctly can we trace the transient and perma- 


nent elements that entered into the revival. It requires but a 
brief season of quiet, sober, every day life to test the genuine- 
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ness of the religious work that has been done. Many who 
claimed to have passed through a religious “ experience ” in 
the twinkling of an eye; who supposed that they had passed 
completely from “ nature to grace,” within the space of a few 
moments of excitement, found to their chagrin and sorrow that 
“religious experience” is not to be measured by a few hours 
or days of prayer and exultation. They find that all the emo- 
tion and feeling attendant upon the revival meeting are not 
suffivient to stand hy them when they are again brought into 
contact with the stern realities of life. Only as their expres- 
sions of penitence and joy have sprung from profound convic- 
tions regarding sin, and salvation from it, do these expressions 
prove to be among the permanent elements of their religious 
experience. The feeling and emotion that are burn of correct 
thoughts and solid convictions concerning God, man and duty, 
will not pass away like the cloud after a storm; but they will 
enter into the very life, and will become the controlling force 
in a man’s conduct. Enthusiasm thus generated will not de- 
pend on special seasons or great occasions for demonstrating 
its power; but it will flow onward, with an ever increasing 
volume and force; day by day stimulating a reverential and 
obedient spirit toward God, and a kind, generous, helpful 
spirit toward man. Thus will thought and feeling unite in 
man’s religious development, forming a combination of forces 
that will make his life abound in the richest fruits of the 
spirit. 


ArtIcLeE VII. 


Expediency in Religion. 


. PHILLIPS Brooks says in one of his Lectures on preaching, . 
delivered before the Divinity. School of Yale College, 


©The tendency to estimate and treat ideas according to. 
what appear. their: probable. effects.on human character has. 
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been, no doubt, a great besetting sin of spiritual teachers 


always. ‘Fhisis the way in which a great deal of half-believed 
doctrine comes to be clinging to and cumbering the church. 
Men insist on believing and on having other people believe cer- 


tain doctrines not because they are reasonably demonstrated 


to be true, but because, in the present state of things, it would 
be dangerous to give them up.’ 


Lecky declares with evident justice, that there is as much 
evidence to prove the reality of witchcraft to-day as at any 
- period in the past. But the enlightened spirit of the present 
age does not condescend to notice the evidence. It disbelieves 
without even entertaining the possibility of belief. The fate 
of witchcraft is the fate which, sooner or later, awaits all su- 
perstitions rooted in human ignorance. The future will not 
even entertain the possibility of believing in the crude, material 
notions of hell that have held, and still continue to hold such 
a prominent place in the Orthodox confessions of Christendom. 
The comprehensive drift of human thought and sentiment is 
against them. Their doom is sealed. Nothing compels more 
profound and just indignation, than to see men trying to 
believe in them, or pretending to believe in them, for fear that 
without them evil will gain the mastery, and the world go on 
to moral destruction. 

Do these men have no faith in God? Do they have no faith 
in the eternal power of virtue to take care of itself, to justify 
itself and firmly stand on its own foundation? If God is in- 
finitely great and good, perfect loyalty to truth is the only om- 
nipotent saving. force. If virtue cannot triumph unless bol- 
stered up by lies, it does not deserve to triumph. Every man 
should seek to know and live. the truth, because such knowing 
and living is the highest conceivable good. The best type of 
individual life, the noblest society, cannot be built upon error. 
Why should man be afraid to investigate any subject — why 
should he be afraid of any truth? If it be true that God is 
weak or malignant, man ought to know it that he may train 
himself to bear the hardness of his. fate. Joseph, Cook says 
many goed things; but we remember nothing better than the 
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following: “ Truth is truth, even though it sears our eye-balls. 
Be sure that you hold to clear ideas. Revere the orthodoxy 
of straightforwardness. I want no philosophy, no platform, 
no pulpit, no dying pillow, that does not rest on rendered 
reasons.” * | 

All men who speak with anything like authority should do 
their thinking and teaching as under oath. The age needs 
more of such thinking and teaching and living. Charles 
Kingsley was once asked the question, ** Do you consider Dar- 
win’s explanation of the universe orthodox?” ‘ My friend,” 
answered Kingsley, ‘‘ God’s orthodoxy is truth; if Darwin 
speaks the truth, he is orthodox.” 

The old opinions concerning hell are not truth. It is-not the 
purpose of this article to prove this statement. We shall take 
so much for granted in this present writing. They have hin- 
dered, not helped the moral progress ot mankind. They have 
veiled the Father’s face. They have made men spiritually 
blind, and have held them in great mental darkness. They 
have kept them under the influence of lowest motives; and 
lowest motives can never be the condition of highest accom- 
plishment, of noblest character. But to-day they exercise 
little or no restraining influence, even on the lowest planes of 
human life. Jonathan Edwards is now in heaven, and his 
spirit inspires none of the pulpits of our generation. Hell is 
not preached in the village churches, nor in the fashiouable 
churches of the great social centres, with the awful fervor and 
mighty power that can only spring from profound and terrible 
conviction. The most intelligent know that those stalwart 
passages in the preaching of our day, which hold the terrors 
of an eternal hell over the unrepentant sinner, are simply re- 
spectable and pious fictions. They are disgusted, and justly 
so, witl: the half unconscious hypocrisies of many representing 
the churches which claim to be the sule conservators of evan- 
gelical religion. Men of all conditions and degrees of culture 
are fast learning to realize the grotesque and infinitely cruel 
absurdity of the ideas that liave shaped the accepted theologies 
of the church from the time of John Calvin, the practieal spirit 
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of whose theology, according to Dr. Hedge, is more fitly 
imaged in Tertullian than Augustine, often denominated the 
Father of Calvinism. Thus these ideas are stripped of all 
power to inspire practical terror. 

But it is asked, are not these sanguinary dogmas essential to - 
the welfare and peace of society? Are they not necessary 
safeguards? If they are renounced, how shall the church 
reach the ear of sinners? How shall moral influences be 
brought to bear upon the more degraded and dangerous classes ? 
As an answer to these questions, it is enough to say that in 
¢easting aside notions which degrade and dishonor God, the 
church is not casting God aside. So long as He is infinitely 
good, just, great, true and patient, and so long as those who 
are toiling for the good prove their confidence in Him, and 
their desire to honor Him by thinking well of human nature, 
which is His handiwork, by refusing to compromise with any- 
thing that He does not wholly approve, society will grow better, 
not worse; the work of salvation will not lag or falter. To 
doubt this is to doubt God. He is most profanely dishonoring 
God, who denies, even by implication, that His Providence is 
immediate, universal, eternal; that this Providence will re- 
ward with the success of real progress all human efforts which 
are the fruit of sincere, unfaltering loyalty to truth. 

How shall the church reach the ear of sinners? How shall , 
moral influences be brought to bear upon the more degraded 
and dangerous classes? These are pressing questions, never 
more vital than at the present hour in America. No one man 
is wise enough to give an all-sufficient answer. But certain 
principles, which must be fundamental in any answer at all 
approaching the true one, are very plain and simple. They 
are eternal sincerity and truth, which Jesus made the founda- 
tion rock of all his teaching; and which he so grandly lived as 
he walked with men, during his brief earthly ministry. 

Authority resides in truth, not in expediency. The end does’ 
not justify the means. No true word can innocently be kept 
back for fear of consequences. How noble the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Tennyson — Ae 
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“ Because right is right, to follow right 
Is wisdom in the scorn of consequence.”’ 


Well says Bishop Watson, as quoted by Mr. Brooks in the 
lecture previously mentioned, 

“ God forbid that the search after truth should be discour- 
aged, for fear of its consequences. The consequences of truth 
may be subversive of systems of superstition, but they can 
never be injurious to the rights or well founded expectations 
of the human race.’ And Mr. Brooks himself says, “ He is 
saved from one of the great temptations of the ministry who 
goes out to his work with a clear and constant certainty that 
truth is always strong, no matter how weak it looks; and 
falsehood always weak, no matter how strong it looks.” 


No lie can ever be justifiable, even though it might do some- 
thing to better the outward face of things. We do not believe 
that it can do even this, for any long time, or to any great de- 
gree; but surely it cannot regenerate the inward life, and 
there can be no true salvation until this inward regeneration 
is accomplished. Sinners cannot be reached and influenced in 
such a way as to insure the most radical and permanent good 
results in character, until those who try to reach them re- 
nounce all fictions, and sincerely endeavor, in their teachings, 
not to vary one iota from the simple line of ascertained truth 
and fact. 

The best way to make truth really effective in the lives of 
others, is to live it ourselves, in all relations, great and small. 
The best way to overcome settled unbelief, is to live daily the 
grand verities of the true Christian faith. The best way to 
demonstrate the efficacy of prayer to the satisfaction of the 
persistent skeptic, is to live, as only those can live, who “ pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” Are not the 
real evils of sin which grow out of laws whose workings we see 
all around us more truly awful than any diseased imagination 
can depict? Let the church strive to portray, more vividly 
and powerfully than it has ever done yet, the real hells into 
which sinners are plunged now, and from which there is no 
possible hope of escape, so long as they persist in sin. Let it 
teach with authority the eternal law, operative in all worlds, 
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that safety is synonymous with righteousness. Let it teach 
with divine, constraining power the absolute relentlessness of 
that persistent demand of Righteousness which no man can 
eternally evade. Any saving force is doing the best possible 
service whien it helps a man to feel that his soul was made in 
the image of God, and for something infinitely better than the 
vileness of sin, and it retributive wretchedness. 

Let the pulpit aim to arouse the dormant sentiment of wor- 
ship in man by continually dwelling upon the central truth of 
Christianity — the Fatherhood of God; thus presenting a real, 
an unspeakably excellent and attractive object of worship. 
Let the love of God be taught in its infinite comprehensiveness. 
Love is not a weak, fleeting sentiment. It is the great, essen- 
tial, all-pervading principle or law of the universe, to which all 
things will bow and be conformed at last. Providence is the 
uniformity of divine love, working patiently under law toward 
universal ends of holiness and perfect peace. We speak of 
God as possessing many attributes ; but thev are all manifesta- 
tions of Love. His love makes Him merciful and just and 
true and righteous. 

It is not very long since a council of ministers met in the 
_ ¢ity of Chicago, to gravely discuss questions bearing upon the 
religious and moral welfare of man. After mature considera- 
tion they gave it as their judgment that present tendencies in 
the realm of religion are caused by a weakened sense in man 
of the justice of God. Are they not rather caused by a nobly 
strengthened and quickened sense of God’s justice? God is 
too just to himself to rest in partial results, to rest in results 
which if they are final make creation an unthinkably gigantic 
failure. God is too just toward man to make the consequences 
of sin, terrible as they are, assume the form, not of punish- 
ment which from its very nature must ever consider the good 
of the punished, but of cruel, useless, never-ceasing torment. 
The justice of God will give all men what they deserve. They 
deserve to enjoy or suffer in such way that they may be helped 
to become better, to renounce sin and fulfil the holy purposes 
for which all men were created. Under God’s providence the 
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sting of retribution is the work of mercy. True mercy com- 
pels man to suffer when he can only by walking in the way of 
suffering reach the geal of the soul’s highest good — salvation 
from the love and guilt of sin, and reconciliation with God. 
According to Orthodox theology it is possible for some to escape 
from God’s justice by accepting the merits of Jesus, who suf- 
fered in their stead, thus appeasing this justice. But what 
honorable, manly soul desires to escape from justice, from the 
suffering of that which it deserves to suffer? The justice of 
God is unfaltering and sure. The law of gravitation is not 
more so. The laws of growth, from the seed planted in fertile 
soil to the “full corn in the ear,” are not more sure. The 
mother’s love for her child, perhaps the best human type of a 
perfectly unselfish love, caring only for the good of its object, 
is as nothing when weighed in the balance with that love 
which is ever speaking through God’s justice. So we say that 
sinners cannot be greatly moved toward righteousness of in- 
ward feeling and motive as well as outward conduct, until 
they come to profoundly realize these transcendent truths; 
until they are helped to dwell in the light of God’s all-compre- 
hending love. 

It is better to preach love, than hate, that men may be 
touched with the spirit of gratitude and holy aspiration, not of 
cowering, degrading fear. The gospel of Jesus Christ is nota 
negation nor a threat. It is a positive affirmation of universal 
good to be wrought out by man, with God’s help. Now that 
our generation is escaping from the slavery of religious super- 
stition, its great need is the influence of this positive, trans- 
forming force. It needs Christ, who came to save sinners; to 
work peace and good will among men and nations; to abolish 
caste and divisions and so direct the lines of evolution, that 
the future may escape the ills which afflict humanity in the 
present, and death be swallowed up in victory, and the 
Lord God wipe away tears from off all faces, and take away 
the rebuke of His people frem off all the earth. It needs to 
deeply feel the old facts — facts co-ordinate with the life of 
humanity — which no science can destroy, nor safely ignore. 
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It needs to feel the reality, the enormity, the folly and hazard 
of sin; the glory of righteousness ; the beauty and blessedness 
of virtue. It needs to feel with Canon Farrar, “ that for every 
sinful act which men commit, unless it is repented of, they 
shall hereafter, as they do now, feel the heavy and merciful 
wrath of God, until He has purged the vile dross from them 
and made them as the fine gold for Himself.” If those who 
earnestly desire to do God’s work in the world are tl:us truth- 
ful, sincere and faithful; if they thus plant and water the 
seeds of higher truth and life, we may not justly doubt that 
God “ will give the increase.” ‘ Good is the final goal of ill.” 

As has been remarked, there are those in the world, who 
look for utility outside the sphere of truth. They seem to 
think that the wisest expediency will not permit a pressing of 
all the facts. They are afraid to investigate. They desire 
our public teachers to be silent about certain matters. They 
frown upon the growing scientific spirit. They fear that the 
grounds of faith may be destroyed. They forget that any faith 
which cannot stand in the light of all knowledge must be a 
false faith, and therefore deserves to be destroyed. Christians 
of this stamp may profitably study the teachings of the ancient 
Stoics. They believed that the highest virtue is not moved 
by thoughts of reward or punishment. * They believed that 
loyalty to truth, without any regard to consequences, is the 
first duty of man. Dr. John Young quotes the following in 
explanation of the stoical philosophy : 


“The highest end of life is to contemplate truth, and to 
obey the Eternal Reason and the immutable law of the uni- 
verse. God is to be revered above all things, to be acknowl- 
edged above all events, and to be universally submitted to. 
Virtue is the supreme good, and is to be pursued for its own 
sake, not from fear, or from hope. The consciousness of well 
doing is reward enough without the applause or approbation 
of others, without even their knowledge of our good deeds. 
No prospect of self-indulgence, and no fear of loss, or pain, or 
death, must be suffered to turn us aside from truth and 
virtue.” — The Christ of History, p. 158. 
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Theological Growth. 


It is a pleasing illustration of the progress that. has been made in 
the theological thought of our times, that now the believers in the old 
church creeds are put on the defensive as regards nearly all their 
most important dogmas. Fifty years ago Orthodoxy took the offen- 
sive in the warfare of creeds, and never condescended to defend its 
own doctrines, but employed all its forces in attacking heresies. Its 
own doctrines were Orthodox, the substance of divine revelation, for- 
mulated and settled by Church Councils, believed of the saints and 
theologians of all ages; and it was treason to truth to admit for a mo- 
ment that they needed defence — the Bible was their defence, though 
something might be needful in the way of explanation for the un- 
learned and the unbelieving. 

Now all this is changed. The world has grown mightily during 
the last fifty years. Our schools and colleges; the enlarged study of 
comparative theology and philology; a more thorough understanding 
of the language and literature and history of the Scriptures; the 
growth of philosophical culture and inquiry ; the immense additions to 
human knowledge resulting from scientific investigations; and the 
consequent flood of light that has been let in upon the masses.of the 
people through newspapers, and scientific, philosophical and religious 
magazines, the pulpit, and public lectures, and universal talk on these 
themes; the great philanthropies of the age, which minister to all 
forms of human need and suffering ; the constant Christian endeavors 
to encourage, lift up and save the perishing and dangerous classes, 
and make practical the doctrine of human brotherhood and helpful- 
ness — all these agencies are quickening the thought of the world, and 
reflecting an ever fresh glory upon the character and providence of 
God, and his divine plan of educating, developing and perfecting man- 
kind. 

The result of all this mental and theological growth is that Ortho- 
doxy has been slowly retreating from the ground of attack to that of 
defence, and is to-day more engaged in apologizing for its own dogmas 
than in denouncing those of its neighbors. So great indeed has been 
the recoil from some of them that it is positively denied in certain 
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quarters that they were ever believed or taught by “accredited Ortho- 
dox writers ” — as, for example, the literal fire and brimstone of hell, 
infant damnation, total depravity, foreordained reprobation, the damna- 
tion of infants, and of the great mass of mankind, &c. And the Bos- 
ton Lecturer, endorsed by the evangelical clergy, has regarded it as 
his special mission to explain these matters, and to show that the 
fathers did not mean what they affirmed they did mean; and thus to 
smooth down the grim visage of old Orthodoxy, and make it more 
presentable to the enlightened, humane and thoughtful age in which 
we are living; and more acceptable to that increasing Christian mul- 
titude who cherish the spirit, and understand the revelation, of the 
second great commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Our attention has been specially called to this fact of late by various 
articles and paragraphs in Evangelical publications taking up the po- 
sition here mentioned in a sort of apologetical and excusatory way. 
Among them is one in the Congregationalist entitled “ Future Punish- 
ment — the Orthodox Idea.” The writer endeavors to correct what 
he terms “misconceptions” respecting the Orthodox belief on this 
subject. Among these is, 

1. A Hell of material Fire and Brimstone, “a literal lake of fire,” 
“a vast and burning prison,” “a material hell of worm and flame,” 
which, he says, “ fancy has attributed to Orthodoxy,” but which “ Or- 
thodoxy disowns.” 

We are glad to have this denial put on record, as it proves the 
change for the better of which we are speaking; but when Dr. Law- 
rence intimates that this belief is not, and never has been held among 
Orthodox people, he is over zealous and hasty in his defence of the 
creed. Dr. Jonathan Edwards surely does not “disown” it in the 
following, from Vol. VIIL., p. 166 of his works, 

“The world will probably be converted into a great lake or liquid 
globe of fire —a vast ocean of fire in which the wicked shall be over- 
whelmed, vast waves or billows of fire continually rolling over their 
heads” . . . and “their heads, their eyes, their tongues, their 


feet, their loins, and their vitals shall forever be full of a glowing, 
melting fire, fierce enough to melt the very rocks and elements.” 


Jonathan Edwards doubtless will be regarded as representing Or- 
thodoxy authoritatively. But let us hear a more recent utterance. 
Mr. Spurgeon is certainly Orthodox, and he says to the siner in his 
sermon on “The Resurrection,” 
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“Thou wilt have twin hells, thy soul sweating drops of blood, and 
thy body suffused with agony. Jn fire exactly like that which we have 
on earth thy body will lie, asbestos-like, forever unconsumed.” * 


2. Sin and its Punishment. Formerly it was commonly taught by 
Orthodox authorities that sin was infinite and deserved infinite or end- 
less punishment; and that the sin or sins of this life would be visited 
with this endless punishment as their just reward and desert. “There 
is no sin,” says the Westminster Confession, “so small but it deserves 
damnation.” Chap. xv. Art. 4. 

In reference to this point the correspondent of the Congregationalist 
says, “The sensitive John Foster exclaims, ‘What! a thousand years, 
yea, millions of ages spent in misery for the sins of a short life!’” and 
adds in reply, “ No, but for the sins also of the millions of ages.” 

Here the writer abandons the old ground of infinite sin and a cor- 
responding penalty, and apologizes for the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment on the ground of endless sinning. This is a large concession to 
the spirit of the age, and to the growing sense of what Divine Justice 
at least ought to be. It is a protest against Infinite injustice. 

“‘Tf eternal sinners,” says the writer, “ would believe, they would be 
saved; but they will not.” How do you know this? If they are free 
to choose in hell, free to believe and repent, how can any man say 
they will not? And if they are so conditioned that they cannot 
believe or repent, but must continue in eternal sin, then this apology 
for Orthodoxy is a mere subterfuge; the difference being that in one 
case endless punishment is inflicted for the sins of this life, and in the 
other the victim is compelled to endless sinning as an excuse for end- 
less punishment. But it is a sign of growth when.its advocates see 
the necessity of apologizing for the presence of such a heathen abomi- 
nation in their churches. And it is a great gain on the past when Dr. 
Lawrence can say, as he does, “ Every man according to his deeds is 
the rule; inexorable justice, neither too much nor too little, nor too 
long punishment for the guilty.” 

3. Infant Damnation. 


“In regard to infants, the Romish doctrine is that all who die with- 
out baptism are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. Calvin, on 
the contrary, held that baptism is not regeneration, nor essential to 
salvation, that elect infants who die, among Christians or heathen, are 
saved whether baptized or not; that God does not regard them ‘as 
strangers because they were neither begotten of a holy father, nor born 


of a holy mother. 
1 Cited in Alger’s ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,’’ p. 518. 
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Now the obvious intention of this passage is to give the impression 
that Calvin did not teach the doctrine of infant damnation, and in that 
was so much more merciful and reasonable than the Catholic Church. 
But observe how cunningly and quietly the word elect is slipped into 
the sentence. Of course no one pretends that Calvin or Calvinism 
teuches that “elect infants” will be damned, and it was unnecessary 
for our friend to prove this. What he should have attempted, if he 
would make old Orthdoxy respectable, was to show that Calvin did 
not teach the damnation of any infauts. This wisely he does not un- 
dertake, having before him doubtless the famous utterance of Calvin 
himself: “That the fall of Adam should involve so many nations with 
their infant children in eternal death, is, I confess, an awful decree.” 

It is a hopeful sign of progress when the Calvinists of to-day find it 
so awful that they will no longer defend it nor believe it, though the 
logical result of their creed ; and will even try to excuse their master 
for believing it, on the ground that he did not believe that baptism 
was necessary to the salvation of elect infants — and therefore was not 
so bad as the Catholics. Yes, but Calvinism has no limbus infantum 
for infants that are damned. 

The progress made on this point is seen in the concise way in which 
Dr. Cowles disposes of the matter in his last volume, “The Shorter 
Epistles.” Speaking of Infants, he says, “ Not being sinners, they are 
not condemned as if they were. There being no demand on the score 
ot justice for their condemnation, they are not condemned.” p. 489. 

4. Total Depravity. “ Make a distinction,” says Mr. Cook, “ between 
total depravity and total corruption.” Emphasizing this statement as 
seen, with italics, he adds, “Total depravity means the moral disar- 
rangedness otf man, and the evil character of his choices; it implies 
man’s arrangeability. It does not mean total corruption: that has no 
arrangeability.” “Man is born with his back toward God. That is 
original sin. . . . But this moral condition is not total corrup- 
tion; it is disarrangedness, it is not unarrangeability. Man is noble: 
the wheels in him are of gold, of silver, and of pearl, of an unmeasured 


preciousness.” . . . “I believe man can do all that God requires 
of him.”— Orthodoxy, pp. 115-119. 


This is Orthodoxy, as it 1s, shall we say? Our evangelical authori- 
ties have certainly given Mr. Cook’s teaching their hearty and con- 
tinued endorsement. Let us now look at Orthodoxy as it was, atid 
we shall see how great the advance, and appreciate the courage with 
which the Boston Lecturer and his friends utterly repudiate and “ dis- 
own” the fathers who begot them: 
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“¢Qur first parents, being seduced by the subtlety and temptation 
of Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden fruit’; ‘by this sin they fell 
from their original righteousness and communion with God, and so 
became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body’ ; and ‘they being the root of all mankind, the guilt ot 
this sin was tmputed, and the same death in sin, and corrupted nature, 
conveyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation.’ ‘From this original corruption, whereby we are .utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to ALL good, and WHOLLY tn- 
clined to ALL evil, do proceed all actual transgressions. — Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 38-40. 

“* We believe, teach and confess that Original Sin is no trivial cor- 
ruption, but is so profound a corruption of human nature as to leave 
nothing sound, nothing uncorrupt in the body or soul of man, or in his 
mental or bodily powers. — Lutheran Confession of Faith — the 
‘ Formula of Concord’ (Art. I., Sec. 3).” 


Mr. Cook says total depravity does not mean total corruption. No 
matter whether it be so, or not; these creeds surely mean total cor- 
ruption, so total as to leave “nothing uncorrupt in soul or body.” 
Mr. Cook says man can do whatever God requires of him; the creed 
says man is “ utterly disabled (no matter whether naturally or morally) 
and opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, wholly defiled 
in all the faculties of the soul.” Now which of these teachings 7s Or- 
thodox? Is it the new or the old? Certainly the one is an immense 
advance on the other. And yet the very men who applaud Mr. Cook 
solemnly affirmed in 1865, at Plymouth, as follows: 


“Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set foot on these shores, 
; we, the Elders and Messengers of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States in National Council assembled, do now declare 
our adherence to the taith of the churches held by our fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the confessions and platforms which our 
Synods of 1648 and 1680 set forth or reaffirmed. We declare that 
the experience of the nearly two anda half centuries which have 
elapsed since the memorable day when our sires founded here a Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, with all the new forms of error since their times, 
has only deepened our confidence in the faith and polity of those fathers. 
We bless God for the inheritance of these doctrines. e invoke the 
help of the Divine Redeemer, that, through the presence of the prom- 
ised Comforter, he will enable us to transmit them to our children.” 


Now as to “total corruption” these fathers and Mr. Cook are on 
opposite sides of the circle, and yet the intelligent and discriminating 
clergymen who attend his lectures lift up their hands and solemnly 
swear that they believe both! Mr. Cook sees further than his 
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hearers, and he sees that instead of reaffirming the old creeds, the 
time has come for Orthodoxy to give a new meaning to the ancient 
formulas, or shake them off altogether. And so he labors to clothe 
the Calvinistic skeleton with new and living flesh, that the people 
may not look upon it with horror. 

5. Damnation of the Heathen. Dr. Hodge, with the courage and 
frankness of Calvin himself, says in his “Theology” that “so far as 
adults are concerned, there is no salvation without the knowledge of 
Christ and faith in him”; and in his recent Conference Papers he 
says, “In point of fact the heathen cannot be saved without the gospel.” 

In this age of inquiry and thought such a load is too much for the 
liberal Orthodox to carry, and so the Bibliotheca Sacra, mildly pro- 
tests, and suggests that, 


“Tt were more judicious to avoid such sweeping remarks on a theme 
like this. It is safer to make a distinction between the statement that 
the atonement is necessary as the ground of salvation, and the state- 
ment that a knowledge of the atonement is necessary as a condition of 
salvation. The infants of the heathen are saved on the ground of the 
atonement without a knowledge of it. When a man denies that Soc- 
rates and Plato could have been saved on the ground of the atone- 
ment, without having a knowledge of it, the man is too adventurous, 
and exposes Christianity to needless objections.” July No. 1879. 


But will the Bibliotheca point out for our instruction the difference, 
so far as the morality and justice of the transaction is concerned, the 
exact difference between placing the heathen under such conditions 
in this life that it is impossible they should believe in Christ, or know 
even that there is a Christ, and then punish them to all eternity for 
their ignorance and unbelief; and placing sinners in the future world 
under conditions which make it impossible for them to repent, and 
then punish them to all eternity for not doing what it is impossible for 
them to do? 

6. Election and Reprobation. Old Orthodoxy says that, “ By the 
decrees of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men and an- 
gels are predestinated to everlasting life, and others foreordained to 
everlasting death,” and that “ These angels and men thus predestinated 
and foreordained are particularly and uuchangeably designed, and 
their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be increased nor 
diminished.” This is the Orthodoxy of the past, but the conductors 
of the Andover Review have cut loose from this last statement. 
Speakiug of the “ Premillennial Essayists,” they say, . 
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“They believe that only the elect will be saved” — “the only dif- 
ference practically between them and us is this: they expect the elect 
of to-morrow to be like that of to-day; we expect it to be somewhat 
more numerous. They expect that the number of the elect will be 
suddenly increased by the coming of the Lord; we believe that it will 
be gradually increased in the providential operation of the Spirit upon 
the hearts of men with increasing power.” 


We have not read the “ Premillennial Essays of the Prophetic Con- 
ference” held in the New York Church of the Holy Trinity, but the 
writer of the above cited paragraph says that of sixteen essays, twelve 
of them were by Calvinists, including Episcopalians, Baptists and 
Presbyterians. So that we have these twelve distinguished preachers 
backed by the Andover Editors, openly repudiating the venerable 
dogma of Election and Reprobation; or at least so much of it as 
affirms that the number of the elect is so certain and de&nite 
that it can neither be increased nor diminished. They all believe 
that it will be increased in the future, either “suddenly” or “ gradu- 
ally.” Of course, therefore, they believe that some of the reprobate 
will be saved, unless there is a third class neither elect nor reprobate. 
And this calls to mind what we once heard from the lips ot our old 
Calvinist friend, Dr. Cleaveland, now in heaven. Preaching on this 
subject in his church in Lowell, he said, “The Elect will surely be 
saved ”— then, pausing for a moment, he added, in his earnest way, 
“and I know of no reason on the part of God why the Reprobate may 
not be saved!” Our Calvinistic friends seem hastening to occupy the 
same ground —or perhaps we should only say some of them; for Dr. 
~ Patton lately preaching at New York in Dr. Hall’s pulpit is reported, 
by one who confesses that he is himself “a moderate Calvinist,” as 
uttering the following. And on reading it we ask once more, rever- 
ently, What is Orthodoxy in this nineteenth century ? — 


“The church is the body of believers chosen in the eternity past to 
be saved in the eternity to come. We know something about this in- 
visible church. We know that it consists of a definite number that 
can neither be increased nor diminished. We know that this number 
has been fixed from all eternity. We know how they became members 
of that church — not by any act of theirs nor through any calculations 
or chance, but by the choice of a loving and tender God. We know 
that there are no backsliders, no hypocrites, no erasures from the 
Lamb’s Book of Life; no instance where the angels having rejoiced 


over the repentant sinner, begin to feel that their rejoicing was too 
soon or too premature. We know that the membership in this church 


consists of all those who have been chosen by God through all eternity.” 
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7. God’s Hatred of Sinners. Jonathan Edwards in preaching Or- 
thodox doctrine long time ago, said, 


“ God holds sinners in his hands over the mouth of hell as so many 
spiders ; and he is dreadfully provoked, and he not only HATES them, 
but holds them in utmost contempt, and he will trample them under 
his feet with inexpressible fierceness; he will crush their blood out, 
and will make it fly so that he will sprinkle his garments, and stain 
all his raiment.” 


This of course is not the God of the New Testament, but the God 
of Jonathan Edwards; but we cannot help feeling that any kind of 
a god ought to have more control of his temper, and not go raving 
and tearing round in this way, making the blood fly, and staining all 
his clothes with it. It isn’t decent, to say the least. 

It can hardly be said that the God of Dr. Lawrence, as described 
in the extract below, is evolved from the Edwardian deity. He is 
altogether a new God, not one who hates the sinner, but one who loves 
him even in hell: 


“Tt is the dominant idea of Orthodoxy, and has been through the 
ages, that the penal code of heaven is administered in the interests of 
justice and love; that God ¢s love, always and everywhere, in hell, to 
the fallen angels and lost men, as in heaven to the unfallen and the 
redeemed. Love is the eternal environment of Judas and of John. 
Each went to ‘his own place, and in which he chooses to remain. 
_ Judas would not be content in the realm of honesty, any more than 
John would in that of treachery and sin; for such men love darkness 
rather than light; there as well as here; and this love is the key that 
opens and shuts their fate. God is as pitying to the lost as he was to 
the saved.” 


This is an immense advance on the Orthodoxy of Dr. Edwards, and 
we welcome it as a promise of something better still, for surely if God 
really loves always and everywhere, loves even the lost in hell, we 
are confident that, with his infinite resources, he will find some way 
of recovering them trom their lost estate. If he really loves them he 
will never rest until he has delivered them from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the heavenly life. 


Siva the Destroyer — or the Hindoo Devil. 


In the article on “ Dualism” in our last number we made this state- 
ment — “The Devils or Satans of the earliest mythologies operate 
chiefly, if not altogether, in the natural world.” We propose in this 
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paper to illustrate this tact by a historical sketch of the Devil of the 
Hindoo mythology. 

The Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, give us the primitive 
theology of this remarkable people, and in its first stages it is simple, 
intelligible and thoroughly unitarian. There is one Supreme Being, 
out of whom all things proceed. At first, through immeasurable 
periods of time, he alone exists in himself, and all is subjective. He 
reposes, inactive, meditative, till one day he awakes from his slumber- 
ous condition, and resolves to project himself out of himself— in 
other words to become active by some exercise of his vital and long 
dormant energies. 

In pursuance of this purpose, he manifests himself as a creative 
power, reveals himselt objectively, by forming and shaping the out- 
ward physical universe. In this exhibition of his omnipotent energies, 
he becomes known as BRAHMA, or the CREATOR. 

Having produced the material worlds, it was necessary to preserve — 
them, to keep them in being. And as they had no inherent vital 
forces in themselves, and, left unsupported, would fall into nothing, 
the Supreme One manifested himself again in a new capacity, or new 
relation to matter, and declared himself to be VicHNOU, or the PRE- 
SERVER of the universe. 

Following this comes the necessity of change, improvement, re- 
moval, substitution, destruction and renewal. The old order of things 
gives way to a new and better one. Geologic revolutions take place ; 
the earth and the sea change places; mountains are removed, and 
valleys stretch out into the distance; floods break up the crust of the 
earth; the seasons are set going, and autumn and winter destroy the 
freshness and beauty of spring and summer. This is another mani- 
festation of the Supreme Deity, a new method of action, and through 
this he makes himself known as Siva, the DesTROYER. 

Thus we have the famous Hindoo Trinity, far back of the Church 
Trinity, or that of Plato. And it is worthy of special note, that this 
trinity of manifestations is Unity of Person. There is only one God, 
the Infinite and Eternal, who reveals himself ‘as Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer. He is all in all. He does whatsoever is done. 

But it is to be observed that in all this, there is no evil element; 
no antagonism even between Brahma the creator and Siva the de- 
stroyer. They are one, acting from the same central will and power ; 
and at bottom doing the same thing, forwarding the same original pur- 
pose and plan. This is the earliest idea of Siva the Destroyer, the 
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most ancient conception of the Hindoo theology. And it is plain that 
at this period, when the first Vedas were written, no moral element 
was involved in this idea; nor was there any thought of opposition 
between the two acts of creation and destruction by Parabrahma, the 
Supreme Deity. 

And this is confirmed by the seeming contradictory characters and 
actions ascribed to Siva; for though recognized as the Destroyer, he 
is also represented in the symbolization of the Hindoo system under 
emblems significant of the creative or regenerating power. This re- 
veals the original, primitive idea that the destruction of the old order 
of things was only for the purpose of restoration, a movement prepara- 
tory toa new and improved arrangement. The motive, therefore, 
which moves Siva to this course of action is not hatred, nor hostility 
to Brahma; and destruction is not an evil, but a good. The change 
is both necessary and beneficent; one chapter only in the history of 
divine renewals and growths; different acts, of one God. 

Hence the Institutes of Menu, laying aside the trinity of manifesta- 
tions or attributes, state directly, that “the Immutable Power, by 
waking and reposing alternately, revivifies and destroys in eternal 
succession the whole assemblage of locomotive and immovable (ani- 
mate and inanimate) creatures.” 'The Bhagavat Purana, one of the 
ancient mythological poems of the Hindoos, says the same thing in 
substance, thus — “at the close of the last Calpa (a chronological era), 
there was a general destruction occasioned by the sleep of Brahma 
(Creator), whence his creatures in different worlds were drowned ina 
vast ocean.” ? 


1The sect, which afterward took the name of Siva, ‘in order to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction of assigning the creative attribute to the principle of Destruction, 
asserted that the dissolution and destruction of bodies were not real with respect to 
matter, which was indestructible in itself, though its modifications were in a constant 
succession of mutations.” — Origin of Hindu Religion in Vol. VIII. of Asiatic Researches. 
The Vedantis, and the Sufis of Persia, retain the same notion, that to destroy is only 


to reproduce in some other form. It is simply the scientific doctrine of the indestructi- 
bility of matter. . 


2This Divine Law Book of the Hindoos, Institutes of Menu, not only ascribes to 
Brahma the creaticn of the evil creatures of the natural world, ‘‘huge serpents and 
snakes, ravenous beasts, lightning and thunder-bolts, falling meteors and earth-rending 
vapors, moths, lice, fleas and every biting gnat’’; but also affirms that he created 
“ fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages and demons,”’ and “ that whatever quality, noxious 
or innocent, harsh or mild, unjust or just, false or true, exists in any being’”’ was “ con- 
ferred on it at its creation’? by Brahma. Institutes &c., chap. i. verses 1-5. Sir 
William Jones’ Works, vii. 91-94. Asiatic Researches, i. 280. This looks very much 
like making Brahma, or the Creator, the author of both natural and moral evil. Com- 
pare with Isaiah xlv. 6, 7; and with the Zoroastrian doctrine of two gods, Ormuzd, 
author of all good, and Ahriman, author of all evil. 
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These testimonies establish the fact that Brahma, Vichnou and 
Siva are only symbols of the divine attributes and actions; and that 
really the Eternal One creates, preserves, destroys and restores in and 
of himself alone. 

But it is easy for any one familiar with the history of the human 
mind, to see how these mere activities of Parabrahma, or the Supreme 
Deity, would gradually come to be regarded as distinct persons, and 
clothed with the attributes of personality. Nothing stands out from 
the pages of the past more clearly than the facility with which the 
principle passes into the symbol representing it, aud the symbol itself 
into an actual, individual existence. The mythologies of India, Egypt, 
Greece and Scandinavia furnish abundant proof of this, and show how 
in the course of time the representative becomes the thing repre- 
sented, how the principle personified becomes a person. The idol is 
no longer an image of the god, but the god himself. 

Thus we find that Siva, which was at first only a name representa- 
tive of one method in which the Supreme acts in nature, a symbol of 
his power displayed in one direction, came to be regarded as a distinct 
being, entirely separate from, and independent of, Parabrahma. The 
name became a Person, a mighty Spirit. Gradually, as the centuries 
went by, the original idea of Destroyer was developed into absolute 
evil, and clothed with all the accompaniments of destruction, of evil, 
for its own sake. Then, of course, came the logical consequence, 
opposition to Brahma the Creator, the Good; and a course of action 
in direct conflict with his purposes and labors, so that if one creates, 
the other destroys; if one blesses, the other curses; if one loves, the 
other hates. 

We find him in direct battle with Brahma, because he declares him- 
self the Creator. Siva disputes his pre-eminence with him, and claims 
to be his equal in all things, if not his superior. He is as much the 
creator as his rival; and his pride will not allow him to yield the 
least thing in the way of power or rank. Finally the dispute pro- 
ceeds to blows, and in the fierce fight Siva tears off the fifth head of 
Brahma, and leaves him mangled and bleeding.* 

As the work of corruption goes on from age to age, and the ancient 
faith is buried under an ever increasing mass of rubbish, Siva is made 
to stand more and more in hostility to the Deity and to man. He is 


8“ Siva tore off the fifth head of Brahma for presuming to say he was the eternal _ 
omnipotent Cause of the world, and even the Creator of Siva himself.””— Asiatic 
searches, Vol. XVI. 4. 
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painted blacker and blacker, and his character and actions are a more 
complete incarnation of malignity and wickedness. 


On a black stone behind the temple of Archaleswara, there is an 


inscription which represents him as “the Lord who dissolves the well 
framed universe — who, at a period when the end of the Kalpa had 
not arrived, agitated the universe, as if the end of all things was at 


hand, and thus the stability of the egg of Brahma was subverted, the 
sphere and the sky were about to fall together, and the earth trembled 


as if the crumbling mountains rent the yawning main.” * 
Here is plainly an attempt of Siva to destroy the world before the 


appointed time, to tumble heaven, earth and sea into chaos and ruin, 


and thus overthrow the well-ordered work of the Creator. He ap- 


pears in this as the enemy of Brahma, and a lover of destruction for 
its own sake. He is evidently malicious, though acting as yet in the 
material world only. 


So the Purana describes him as “invested with the quality of dark- 
ness, and he thus assumes the awful form of Rudra, and swallows up 


the universe. Having thus drowned all things, and converted the 
world into one vast ocean, he reposes on his mighty serpent couch 


amidst the deep.” ® 
But little by little he extends the sphere of his action, and carries 


on his work of destruction among men, as well as among the worlds. 
Hence we have the prayer, “O Rudra, hunt not our offspring and de- 


scendants ; abridge not the period of our lives; destroy not our cows ; 


kill not our horses; slay not our proud ones — because, holding obla- 


tions, we always pray to thee.” ® 
Here we have the really Evil Spirit, who pursues mankind out of 


pure hatred and love of wickedness ; and whom it is necessary to pro- 
pitiate with prayers and oblations. At this point it touches the crude 


notions of devil worship among the wild tribes of Northern India, and 
of Africa. And in the deetruction of cattle, and the vexing of chil- 


dren and others, we have a strong resemblance to the Devil of the 
Church, as he appears in the marvels of witchcraft. 

This growth of the purely evil element in Siva is further illustrated 
by the sculptures of the Grotto temples of India. In Plate Wo X. 
of Niebuhr’s travels we have him represented as “the Avenger and 

- 4 Ibid, Vol. XVI. 292. 


5 Book i. chap. 2. _Wilson’s Translation, London, 1840. Siva is known ” a variety 
of names, such as Rudra, Hara, Mahadeva, Iswara, Cheven, &c. 


6 Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. 868. Pritchard’s Egyptian Mythology; p. 216. 
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Destroyer, armed with all the attributes of terror —the sword, the 
infant marked for slaughter, the serpent, the collar of skulls,” &c. 


The same thing may be seen in a painting in the Borgian Museum, at 


Rome. 
In the sculptures which adorn the cavern temples of Elephanta, 
Cai, whose worship was introduced by the followers of Siva, and 


who substantially embodies all the elements of his character, is seen 


“holding in one hand a human figure, in another a sword or axe, in a 
third a basin of blood — and with the other two hands is drawing be- 
hind him a veil which extinguishes the sun, and involves the whole 
universe in one undistinguished ruin.” One of the titles of this tre- 


mendous deity thus symbolized is, “ Bhairava, The Horrific !” 

In these emblematic representations the cruel and the malignant 
characteristics begin to show themselves very prominently. Siva is 
rapidly taking on the nature and disposition of a mighty Evil Spirit, 
the Satan of modern times. Accordingly we fiud him painted by the 


inhabitants of some districts as “an angry and powerful tyrant, ever 
mischievous and malignant.” And inthe Rig Veda Sanhita the name 
given to him is, “ man-destroying Rudra”; and he is described as “ de- 
structive, fierce, like a formidable wild beast.”" Pritchard, in his 


Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, states that Kartikeya, the god of 
war, and all their maleficent and destructive gods, are regarded as forms 
of the destroyer Siva.” * 

Durga is the wife of Siva, and she is well suited in temper, disposi- 
tion and action to be the consort of such a fierce and cruel fiend. She 
is truly a she-devil; and the sacrifices and festivals in her honor are 
equally cruel and disgusting. When the head of the victim is cut off, 
the cymbals strike up, the horns sound, “and the whole assembly, 
shouting, besmear their faces with the blood. They roll themselves 
in it, and, dancing like demoniacs, they accompany their dances with 
obscene songs and gestures.” 

The next step in the development of the principle of evil, is seen 
in the statement that Siva adopts the skull and tiger’s skin, ashes, &c., 
as the distinguishing marks of his votaries, only to deceive, and lead 
them into error. He seeks to introduce doctrines and practices 
“which render men wicked and thence weak.” And he employs “ten 
great sages” to aid him in this vile and fiendish work, to whom he 


7 Wilson’s Translation, Vol. I 800-4; II. 289, 298; III. 123.. Heeren’s Historical Re- 
searches, Asiatic Nations, Vol. II. Chap i. Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. 58. 


8 Analysis, p. 277. See also Ward’s Hindoos, Introduction. 
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imparts for this purpose “the qualities of darkness, ignorance and 
falsehood,” that they may “ put forth unrighteous and heretical doc- 
trines.” ° 

This description gives us the finishing touch to his character. He 
is the source of heresies and false doctrines; he is the father of lies, 
of ignorance, darkness and error; he has his servants and teachers 
who go about to seduce men from the truth, to deceive and lead them 
astray; to blind their minds and corrupt their hearts and lead them 
into all manner of wickedness. Thus he aims to destroy the order 
and harmony of the moral and spiritual world, and finally to hurl all 
morality and religion into the abyss of destruction, as he had formerly 
done with the worlds and spheres of the material universe. 


We have thus endeavored to show the origin and development of 
the idea represented by the Hindoo Siva. In the earliest books, he is 
quite a different personage from what he is represented to be in the 
later descriptions of his character and doings. At first he is not a 
devil in any proper sense of the word; but that attribute or power of 
the Deity by which he removes or destroys the old and effete, in order 
to put in the place of it the new and useful. And when this attribute 
was personified at a subsequent period, it was only a symbolic union 
of the destroying-renovating principle ; not evil but good. 

But as the world degenerates and the primitive truth is overlaid by 
the accumulations of error and legend, the renewing element is lost 
sight of, and the destroying element is lifted into huge, unnatural pro- 
portions; and finally becomes almost the sole idea represented by 
Siva, including both physical and moral action. But this is a com- 
paratively modern shaping of the thought, and is the result of a cor- 
rupting process similar to that through which the Hebrew mind after- 
ward passed before it came into the belief of a personal evil being, 
hostile to God and mankind. 

In the sketch given we have aimed to follow the idea in its chrono- 
logical development and growth as far as this was possible with the 
fragmentary evidence left us. Of course it would be idle to argue 
that the conception has had a regularly scientific unfolding, such as 
the philosopher or logician would demand. In regard to such doc- 
trines or beliefs, indeed, no such systematic process ever takes place. 
There are always breaks in the web of thought, blanks which cannot 
be filled, connections wanting, links in the chain of logical dependence 

9 Asiatic Researches, Vols. V. and XIII. 189. ; 
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which cannot be supplied. And the close student will always suspect 
a perfectly constructed and exactly proportioned system in these in- 
quiries, especially when they reach back beyond the historical period, 
far into the grey of Earth’s morning. On examination he always finds 
that the imagination has interpolated here and there certain particulars, 
necessary to the theory, which history has failed to supply. 

With regard to the subject in hand, we have gathered up the facts, 
and, as far as possible, have arranged them in chronological relation, 
leaving the blanks where they could not be filled. In some cases, 
perhaps, there are not blanks where there seem to be; for as remarked, 
such superstitions have no fixed rule of growth or development. It is 
in one form here, and in another there; at this point to-day, and at 
that, far distant, to-morrow; advancing with this people by rapid 
strides and great leaps forward, and with that slowly, unfolding little 
by little, or perhaps at a stand-still, or even receding. And all these 
differences arise from causes so subtle as to escape detection. The 
changes are sometimes so sudden and great, as to defy all attempts at 
systematizing without that special knowledge of the peoples and 
times, which is not possible now in regard to these distant and early 
periods of the world’s life and thought. 


The Hugenots of France. 


Historv of the Rise of the Hugenots of France. By Henry M. Baird, Professor in the 
University of the City of New York. 8vo. 2 Vols. $5.00. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Ethiopian may change his skin, and the leopard his spots, but 
the Papal Church never changes; never lets go its claim of right to 
dominate in spiritual and temporal affairs, to rule supreme over the 
State and all its interests and institutions; never ceases from its pur- 
pose to establish this claim whenever and wherever it has the power. 
These volumes are witnesses to this fact, and reveal the cunning and 
craft, the falsehoods and perjuries, the crimes and savage cruelties 
which have been welcomed as agents to this end. Pope and priest 
alike, monarch and peasant, soldier and assassin, the learned and polite 
theologian of the Sorbonne and the ignorant apprentice of the Paris 
workshop and the brutal reveller of the wineshop, were all and always 
ready and eager to wash their hands in the blood of heretics. Pro- 
fessor Baird has done the Protestant and the Political world noble and 
needed service in this faithful and reliable history of the rise of the 
Reformers in France, and of the treachery, the violated treaties and 
broken pledges of Catholic kings, the machinations of priests and 
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church dignitaries, the hatred of corrupt and dissolute monks, the bar- 
barities, assassinations and wholesale massacres, by which the Huge- 
nots were finally crushed out, or driven from their homes and their 
country. ' 

The work is issued at a favorable time when public attention is 
drawn to the Catholic Church and its persistent hostility to our Public 
Schools, and to the insolent claim of every petty papal priest that’ the 
right, the method and the extent of popular education is a matter for 
the church to determine and supervise, on the ground that Christ has 
committed this to its charge. For, as we said, the Roman Church of 
to-day is what it was in the sixteenth century, what it was in the days 
of Hildebrand, in all that belongs to its spiritual and secular claims, 
its purposes and its aims; the only difference being that the absolute 
power over governments and laws, and over the property, liberty and 
life of Protestant subjects, which it had in those times has de- 
parted from it, though it is moving with resolute determination to re- 
cover it again. 

The Pope in his letter to the recent Catholic Congress of Italy, 
though talking smoothly of “honest means not prohibited by law,” 
declares that the Pontifical See knows “no other earthly limits to its 
divine jurisdiction than those of the globe.” And when he speaks of 
“the civil and religious liberty which the Vicar of Christ absolutely 
requires for the proper performance of every branch of his supreme 
ministry,” however pleasantly worded, he means aimply the civdl lib- 
erty to dethrone monarchs and dispose of kingdoms, as in the case of 
Henry IV. of Germany and Count Raymond of Toulouse in South 
France ; and the religious liberty to shut up Protestant churches and 
schools, to decide how much and what we shall believe, how much and 
what our children shall be taught under priestly direction, and if this 
is resisted to destroy the heretics with fire and sword in every land, 
as this history shows it was done in France. At any rate this infalli- 
ble Pope and his Church must acknowledge that their infallible prede- 
cessors were wrong and devilish in their burnings and butcheries of 
the Hugenots of France, or that it is right and divine to burn and 
butcher similar heretics in America and everywhere where they have 
the power. 

Indeed they have no choice in the matter. If Protestantism, if 
heresy be a crime against God, and human society, as they assert, 
then it is a duty imposed on them by God to crush it out, and rid the 
world of its curse. And the excuse for not doing it which the Catho- 
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lic “ Shepherd of the Valley,” makes, that they have not the power, is 
weak and cowardly. Why not take their chances, for conscience’ 
sake, as the Huguenots did, and put their own lives in peril for what 
they hold to be truth and duty? Why not face the dangers and suf- 
ferings which were endured with such martyr heroism by their Prot- 
estant victims ? 

We have always honored the “Shepherd of the Valley” for its 
courage in speaking out on this question. Heresy is a crime, and 
that is its definition in the Catholic vocabulary. And did the Pope 
tolerate it when he was in power? Was there one Protestant Church 
in Rome, or in all the estates of the Church? Not one. But look 
at the multitude of Roman Churches in all Protestant countries. But 
this is consistent in both cases, as was said lately in the French Sen- 
ate by an Ultramontane to a Liberal when the subject was in discus- 
sion: “ We demand religious liberty of you when you are in power, 
because this is in accord with your principles; and we refuse tt to you 
when we are in power, because that is in accord with our principles.” 
Honest again; and we honor the man who faces the logic of his creed ; 
and what the readers of these volumes of Prof. Baird, and what all 
Americans are to remember, is that this logic holds good in the United 
States as well as in France —all that is wanting to enforce it is the 
power. 

No law is allowed to stand in the way of its purposes. Look at the 
bishops and priests of Germany and Belgium to-day, who set them- 
selves defiantly against the government. Abolish the law if it con- 
flicts with the claims of the Church; or, if this cannot be done, dis- 
obey it. Look at the attitude of Archbishop Williams of Boston in 
regard to the public schools. He meets the issue squarely: if the in- 
fluence of our schools is deemed prejudicial to the interests of the 
Church, send your children to parochial Catholic schools; and if there 
are no parochial schools, withdraw them from the public schools at 
all events —and yet he knows that it is a law of the State that all 
children shall attend school! What is this but defying the law? 
What is this but a prophecy of the coming conflict of the Church with 
the State on other issues than this? Mr. Froude’s warning in the 
North American comes none too soon, and in spite of the skepticism 
of our political optimists, it is significant of a real and threatening 
peril to our civil and religious institutions — and this means danger 
to every individual heretic at last. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XVII 8 
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That we do not, in saying this, go beyond the record of Catholics 
themselves, let the following citations from their priests and publica- 
tions witness: 


“Let the public-school system go to where it came from — the 
Devil!” Freeman’s Journal. 

“TI would as soon administer the sacraments to a dog as to Catholics 
who send their children to the public schools.” Priest Walker. 

“What Father Walker says is only what has been said by the 
bishops all over the world, over and over again, in their pastorals, and 
we heartily endorse it.” “ We hold it to be a function of the Church, 
not of the State; and we do not accept the State as educator.” New 
York Tablet. 

“ Religious liberty ts merely endured until the opposite can be carried 
into effect.” Bishop O’Connor. 

“God’s tribunal and the Pope’s tribunal are the same. All other 
powers are his subjects.” Muscovius. 

“We will take this country and build our institutions over the grave 
of Protestantism.” “ There is, ere long, to be a State religion in this 
country, and that State religion is to be Roman Catholic!” Priest 
Hecker, Editor of the Catholic World, which publication is approved 
and commended by the Pope. 

“There can be no religion without the Inquisition, which is wisely 
designed for the promotion of the true faith.” Boston Pilot —in 
charge of Archbishop Williams. 


And now let us hear the Pope himself: 


» “It is an error to hold that ‘in the case of conflicting laws between 
the two powers the civil law ought to prevail.’” Syllabus of 1864, 
Proposition 42. 

“Tt is an error to hold that ‘in the present day it is no longer ex- 
pedient that the Catholic religion shall be held as the only religion of 
the State, to the exclusion of all other modes of worship.’ 

“Tt is an error to hold that ‘it has been wisely provided by laws in 
some countries called Catholic that persons not Catholics who come 
to them should be allowed to enjoy the exercises of their own worship.’” 
Proposition 78. 


These declarations are sufficiently bold and intelligible, and reveal 
plainly the animus and purpose of the Roman Church in this country. 
And they are not idle threats and boasts, but the language of men in 
dead earnest, who not only mean what they say, but believe in the ful- 
filment of their threats and prophecies. And they are not without 
reason for believing this, in spite of all the fine talk about the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the American people. And should this ever 
come to pass we shall know what weight there is in the statement of 
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the Boston Pilot, that “there can be no religion without the Inquisi- 
tion!” And what this may mean when a Pope of the right stamp, a 
Pope after the pattern of Pius V. is in power, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing facts gathered from this History of the Huguenots — 

This Pius Pope, writing to Francis urges him to extermninate the 
Huguenots, and says that “ heresy cannot be tolerated in the same king- 
dom with the worship of the Catholic religion.” He wrote to the 
Duke of Alva, the papal butcher and remorseless savage in the service 
of Phillip II., congratulating him on his slaughter of Protestants as 
proof of his being a faithful soldier of God. After the battle of Jarnac 
he promptly wrote Charles of France, urging him to “ pursue and de- 
stroy the remnants of the Huguenots, and wholly tear up not only the 
roots of an evil so great, but even the very fibres of the roots.” And 
to Catharine, and the Duke of Anjou, and to the cardinals of Bourbon 
and Lorraine, he sent the same exhortations to pursue the heretics to 
the last. To Catharine he says, “ Under no circumstances, and from 
no considerations ought the enemies of God to be spared —assail the 
foes of the Catholic religion openly and freely even to extermination — 
until all shall have been destroyed.” 'To Charles he says, after the 
victory of Montcour, “ Do not allow yourself, by the empty name of 
pity, to be deceived so far as to seek by pardoning Divine injuries to 
obtain false praise for compassion; for nothing is more cruel than 
that pity and compassion which is extended to the impious (heretics) 
and those who deserve the worst of torments.” 

And these teachings are not exceptional, for as Prof. Baird says, 
“Tt must not be forgotten that, in holding these sentiments, Pius V. 
did not stand alone; his predecessors on the pontifical throne were of 
the same mind.” Of course his predecessors and his successors must 
be of the same mind, if the Pope is God’s vicegerent on earth, and in- 
fallible in all his religious teachings, as claimed for him. The only 
reason why these sentiments are not taught in our republic, in Eng- 
land, Germany and the France of to-day, is that it is inexpedient, un- 
wise, imprudent, in-as-much as the Church has no power to put them 
in force. 

For these reasons we bespeak a careful reading of this work of 
Prof. Baird. It is really the first complete narrative —as far as it 
goes, to be followed we trust to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and its consequences — the first complete and perfectly authentic his- 
tory of the great religious movement of the sixteenth century in 
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France, and of the barbarous wars and horrible atrocities of Catholic 
persecution attending it. He has enjoyed great advantages in new 
sources of information opened to him, and how thoroughly he has 
studied his subject, how conscientiously he has carried back every im- 
portant statement of previous writers to the original documents in 
State archives and private collections, how many errors he has cor- 
rected, how many facts denied by Catholic authorities he has verified 
from these documents, can only be seen by an examination of his mar- 
ginal notes and citations. 

The first volume opens with a review of the religious and political 
condition of France at the time the Protestant movement commenced, 
which in its general features reminds us of the opening chapters of 
Gibbon’s Rome and of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. It is a photo- 
graph of the conditions out of which grew the Reform movement — 
the ignorance and superstition of the masses, the number and revenues, 
the luxuries and vices of the clergy, the miserable drivel of the pulpits 
in the place of moral and religious instruction, the dissolute lives of the 
monks and priests, the insolent pretensions of the Roman hierarchy ; 
including also the corruption of the count and nobles, the absolutism 
of the kings, the oppression of the people, the conflicts of Church and 
State, the inquisitorial authority of the Sorbonne, the barbarous pun- 
ishments of crime and heresy, &c. 

It will be impossible to follow events chapter by chapter in this 
brief review. ‘The account of the Reformation in Meaux, of the good 
but not brave bishop Briconnet, of Jacques Lefevre, the scholar, and 
his translation of the New Testament; of Roussel, Calvin, Farel and 
Leclerc; and farther on of the noble Louis Berquin, his persecutions, 
imprisonments and final execution, and the cowardly advice and com- 
plaints of Erasmus, are full of tragic interest, and discover the con- 
sistent but savage policy of the Papal Church. Extermination of 
heretics was the business of church dignitaries and royal bigots; and 
the law required all who knew or suspected any one of favoring the 
Reformation to denounce him to the authorities, or be treated them- 
selves as guilty. From time to time we have tumults and massacres 
of defenceless Huguenots, even when assembled for worship under the 
protection of law, incited by the priests, or by such professional 
butchers of the Church as the Guises. And some of these bloody 
carnivals, as, for example, those of the Vaudois and St. Bartholomew, 
put into the shade even the atrocities of Nero in his gardens oh the 
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Vatican hill, during the first persecution of the Christians.’ 

Many readers will be surprised, we think, to find that the Protes- 
tant struggle in France involved seven or eight civil wars and many 
local conflicts before the supremacy of Romanism was finally settled 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, by Louis XIV., the 
flight of three or four hundred thousands to England, Holland, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and the destruction of as many more, accord- 
ing to Sismondi, by prison, the scaffold and the galleys. 

In concluding we desire to invite the reader’s special attention to 

1. The devotion, faith and courage of the Huguenots, from the low- 
liest to the noblest of them, from Jean Leclerc, the poor wool-carder 
of Meaux, to Condé and Coligny; all animated by the same sentiment 
of loyalty to conscience and truth, inspired by the same courage to 
look torture and death in the face, under any conditions, rather than 
be false to their principles or compromise with the devil. Of course 
there were some exceptions, as there always are in great multitudes, 
but the mass of the French Protestants never hesitated in the hour of 
temptation and peril, never faltered in their allegiance to Christ and 
his gospel, whatever the cost. We glorify the early Christian martyrs, 
and we should, but the horrible cruelties and sufferings inflicted on the 
Christians in the imperial gardens at Rome, in the first century, were 
fully matched by those endured by the Huguenot martyrs of the 
sixteenth century, and endured with equal patience and heroism. 

And often these executions were attended with insult as well as 
cruelty, the bishops and clergy taking a fiendish delight in heaping 
scori and ridicule upon their victims. When, after waiting with the 
impatient hunger of a wild beast for its prey, the clergy finally got 
Jean Chatellain into their power, they worried him with all possible 
indignities and outrages, with all the petty devices of demon malice ; 
and having exhausted their resources, at the last, though exulting in 
having made sure of his death, the Bishop handed him over to execu- 


1 Whoever would verify this let him carefully read chap. xviii. Vol. II. of the work | 
in review, and learn with what a wild delirium of joy the news of the massacre was 
received in Rome—the Pope ordering salvos of artillery from the castle of St. Angelo, 
processions, Te-Deums, thanksgivings, illuminations, and congratulatory measages to 
all the Catholic world; and, not satisfied with these, ordering paintings representing 
some of the most revolting scenes of the tragedy, which are still to be seen in the ante- 
room to the Sistine chapel; and finally commanding a year of Jubilee, and directing a 
medal to be struck in commemoration of the butchery, bearing on one side ‘* Gregorius 
XIII. Pont. Max. An. I.,” and on the other side an angel with cross and sword pursuing 
the Huguenots, and the inscription, ‘‘ Ugonottorum Strages, 1572.” 
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tion, with this malicious and lying recommendation to mercy: “ Lord 
Judge, we entreat you as affectionately as we can, as well by the love 
of God, as from pity and compassion, and out of respect for our 
prayers, that you do this wretched man no injury tending to death, or 
the mutilation of the body!” 

2. To the fact mentioned at the beginning of this article; that the 
Papal Church never changes, that it is the same in spirit, aims and 
methods in all ages, in all lands where it has the power.? What this 
Church did in the way of destroying Protestantism in France in the 
sixteenth century, it would do to-day in the United States, if only the 
Opportunity and means were given. We say to all, read again the 
Catholic authorities already cited, and see if it be not so; read these 
volumes, and judge for yourselves whether it is probable that the 
Roman clergy of this country will be content to be subject to our 
equal laws, when those laws conflict with their claim of absolute 
authority over the conscience and conduct of their people in things 
civil as well as religious. Look at the case of Father Dufresne ot 
Holyoke convicted and fined for injury which he did to the business 
of one of his parishioners, because he dared to attend a meeting to 
hear a former priest give his reasons for his conversion to Protestant- 
ism. He submits because he must, but it is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of the Church, which claims from of old, as in England even in 
the time of Henry VIII., who changed all that, that the clergy, “on 
whom consecration had wrought its mystic office,” were above all civil 
law, and beyond the reach of the secular arm, and could only be tried 
by ecclesiastical courts for any offences or crimes they might commit ! 
Give them the power, and it will be so in our land, for tolerance of 
civil law that interferes. with the supreme authority of the Church, 
and tolerance of heretics, when it is possible to do otherwise, are 

2In proof look into Mexico where the mob, led on by the priests, murder Protestant 


preachers and converts; and into Austria, where such facts as the following show the 
temper of the Catholic authorities: Not long ago, six or eight Baptists met for prayer 
in the house of a postman in one of the suburbs of Vienna. They were dispersed by 
the police. Onarecent Sunday, the police found their way into a house in another 
part of Vienna. The fifteen people there assembled for prayer were dispersed, and the 
males ordered to appear, at three o’clock of the same day, in police court. Ina Bo- 
hemian village, some time ago, a married couple for conscientious reasons left the 
Romish Church. Recently, at the birth of their first child, they applied for its registra- 
tion according to law, but were refused, and ordered to have their child baptized by 
the priest, on the ground that a child must have some religion, and the parents had 
none. And all this in the face of the law of 1867 which grants full religious liberty to 
all! / 
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crimes, treason against God, and Francis I. made it treason against 
his government, and punished it accordingly. 

These established facts need no note nor comment; we only wish 
they were known more thoroughly among our Protestant population. 
We wish that these volumes could be placed in the hands of every 
American citizen, in the family ot every Protestant in our own coun- 
try and in Europe, that they might see the proofs that the extirpation 
of heresy is a sacred obligation of the Catholic Church by virtue of all 
its claims and pretensions. Hence the hostility of the priesthood to 
our public schools, to philosophical culture and scientific investigation 
for the masses. They know their duty, and they are as determined 
here as in Belgium, Spain, Italy, Austria and Mexico, that their chil- 
dren and youth, save those destined for the Church, shall not come to 
any education which shall lead to independence of thinking and ask- 
ing, or which might weaken their faith in the absolute authority over 
them of the priest and the Church, or lessen their horror and hatred 
of Protestantism.® 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. VIII. Pet.—Re. Har- 


per & Bros. $5. 


We have so often set forth the value and usefulness of this great 
work, that we need not go over the ground again; and yet we cannot 
let go the opportunity to commend it to our clergy and theological 
students, and especially to those younger preachers whose libraries are 
yet to be gathered, and whose slender means make it important that 
they should get the most possible for their money. It is really a cy- 
clopzdia on the subjects named in the title, and covers the whole 
ground; too much ground in fact, especially in “ minister-biography,” 
where, as we have said before, the matter is entirely over-done. But 
for this no important subject is neglected, or crippled in statement. 

8 As proof of the kind of education given by the priests, the census of Italy, wholly 
subject to them for centuries, shows that in a population of 21,700,000 in 1864, there 
were 17,000,000, who could neither read nor write! while the census of Spain in 1876 
shows that nearly 12,000,000 out of 16,000,000 could not read nor write! What a splen- 
did market these lands offer for books and newpapers. How many printing presses, 
book stores and newspapers would there be in Boston under the same rule? 
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All the leading questions of theology, archeology, Biblical criticism, 
church history, and of science and philosophy so far as they are re- 
lated to the current religious discussions of the day, receive a full, fair 
and scholarly treatment. And to this end its contributors include 
some of the best scholars and specialists of all churches; while one of 
the notable features of the work is that it incorporates into its articles 
.all that is valuable or fresh in the great Bible Dictionaries previously 
published, as those of Smith, Kitto, the great German work of Herzog, 
&c. The result is that the purchaser of this work gets all that is 
most important and valuable in all other similar works, and has a 
complete library of theology; and so is saved a great outlay for the 
multitude of special books treating on special branches of knowledge 
absolutely necessary in his professional studies. 

The present volume contains nearly eleven hundred pages, of which 
Dr. Strong furnishes about one half, beside revising the articles of the 
twenty-four other contributors. No one can go over the work with- 
out cordial praise of the patient industry of the Editor. In a work ot 
such dimensions and variety it is impossible to avoid some mistakes 

_and errors, but they are few compared with its great merits and general 
accuracy. In the article on “ Punishment-Future” he says, on the 
authority of Knapp’s Theology, “the doctrine of Origen (or Univer- 
salism) was condemned by the fourth Council of Carthage, A. D. 
398.” If Dr. Strong will turn to Vol. II. of his Cyclopedia, p. 138, 
he will find that the fourth Council of Carthage was held in A. D. 253, 
and the eighth Council, held in A. D. 397, 398, devoted its labors to 
Church Discipline and the Baptism of Children. The council of 
Alexandria in A. D. 899 condemned Origen and some of his doctrines, 
but not his Universalism. This doctrine was first condemned by a 
council at Constantinople in A. D. 544, and that not a general coun- 
cil. A reference to Mosheim, or Neander, or Hagenbach would have 
set the Editor right on this point. 

The article on “ Restorationists” is sadly behind the times. It is 
written in the present tense, and says “we have a distinct sect which 
takes the name of Universal Restorationists,” &c. “They publish a 
weekly paper, have from twenty to thirty ministers,” &c. Now the 
fact is that there is no such “distinct sect”; it died thirty-eight years 
ago. “The Massachusetts Association of Universal Restorationists,” 
held its last session in August, 1841 ; and their “ weekly newspaper ” 
suspended two years before. A monthly, “The Restorationist,” lived 
only two years, dying in 1838. A little knowledge of Universalists 
would have prevented these errors, and have written the article in the 
past tense. 

The mistake in regard to Dr. Enoch Pond, who is so well known, 
seems without excuse. We are told that he died in 1877, although 
only a few weeks since, if we remember rightly, he published an arti- 
cle aiming to prove that the six days of Creation were literal days of 
twenty-four hours. 

The letters embraced in this volume take in such topics as Pharaoh, 
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Philistine and Pheenicia, Peter and his Epistles, Pharisees, Philology, 
Philo, Plato and Platonic Philosophy, Priest, Helrew Poetry, Pre- 
Adamite Man; under Q a very sensible article on “ Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New”; under R, Resurrection, Red Sea, an 
able article, Reformation and Reformed Churches, Revelations gen- 
uine and apocryphal, &c. Some idea of the amount of matter in this 
one volume may be formed from the statement, that it would fill six- 
teen volumes as large as the “ Ancient History of Universalism”! — 


2. Endless Punishment—in the Very Words of its Advocates. By Thomas J 
Sawyer, S.T.D. Universalist Publishing House. $1. pp. 319. 

Now that this book is published, and we note the subjects of its 
several chapters, the numerous citations from “ accredited authorities,” 
the thorough treatment of the whole question, and the good service it 
will render to both parties in the current discussion respecting the 
nature and duration of the torments of Hell, we only wonder that it 
was not written long ago. Of course we have had several booklets, 
and Dr. Sawyer himself has given us one, in which the facts have 
been partially presented; but not until now have we had a complete 
review of the subject in all its branches, an exhibition im extenso of the 
unmitigated horrors and abominations of the doctrine of Endless Pun- 
ishment, and of the manner in which it has been preached in Ortho- 
dox pulpits in Europe and America. And we invite all our evangeli- 
cal and Unitarian friends who, in the past, have complained of the 
severity and harshness with which our denominational fathers de- 
nounced this foul offspring of Paganism, to read this book in which 
the dogma is described “in the very words of its advocates,” and ask 
if we have ever said anything worse of it than they themselves have 
said; ask if it is possible by any human speech to overstate or slander 
such atheistic diabolism. And to think that such teachings were once 
called Christian, and that those who rejected them with loathing were 
called Infidels! No wonder that in this century of theological growth, 
of reason and enlightenment, of inquiry and individualism, our friends 
are so anxious to repudiate them wholly, or so to modify them as to 
bring them into some decent relation with Christian thought and sen- 
timent. 

As remarked, the book will be useful to both Orthodox and Univer- 
salists. It will save the first from the assertions, direct or implied, so 
common now, that such doctrines were never or “hardly ever” be- 
lieved or taught among them ; as in the recent cases of Joseph Cook, 
the Congregationalist, Dr Lawrence, and others. And our own peo- 
ple, when speaking of these things, and challenged to prove their state- 
ments by book and page, will find it a very convenient 
volume to have by them. Our preachers too will be very glad to 
have the work of hunting up the witnesses all done for them, thus 
saving them much time and labor; and in fact doing for many of them 
much which they could not themselves do, not having the books. 

As we have said, Dr. Sawyer covers the whole ground, giving de- 
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tailed descriptions of the torments of hell, their nature, variety, in- 
genuity, and dreadfulness, as arising from fire and frost, body and soul, 
memory, conscience, fear, despair and duration ; their relation to origi- 
nal sin, total depravity, reprobation; the number doomed, the justice 
of their doom; the rejoicing of the saints over the horror, &c.; all 
“in the very words” of those believing and defending the same. 

The Appendix is equally useful in showing the changes and im- 
provements going on in regard to the doctrine, and the great depart- 
ure from the old creeds embodying the beliefs of the fathers. If the 
book had appeared a week or two sooner, we should not have pre- 
pared the first article of our General Review in this number. And 
even at this writing, if it were not already in print, we should throw 
it into the waste basket. 

We have only to.add that the mechanical part of the book is an 
honor to the Publishing House — the tinted paper, fair print, and tasty 
binding, are unexceptionable, while the price, only one dollar, should 
insure it a wide circulation. 

7 


8. The Pre-Historic World. By Elie Berthet. From the French by Mary J. Safford. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. $1.60. 


This book is an attempt at mingling science and romance. The 
object is to present on a slender thread of love a picture of the earth 
itself, and its inhabitants, human and beastly, in the primitive ages. 
To this end the author gives us three imaginary narratives in which 
the discoveries of geologists and archeologists are ingeniously woven 
into the story, and the labors of Cuvier, Lyell and other eminent men 
of science, are freely appropriated in working up the picture of the 
contemporaries of the mammoth and the cave bear, and who some 
ages later built the lake dwellings; and finally of those who laid the 
foundations of Paris, centuries before Cesar’s conquest of Gaul. 


4. Readings from English History. Selected and edited by John Richard Green, 
LL.D., of Oxford University. Harper & Brothers. 


Teaching History in a way to make it interesting and instructive 
requires peculiar gifts and special helps. Intelligent scholars quickly 
discover whether the teacher has any talent or tact for teaching; and 
whether he is able to invent methods of his own, or to avail himself of 
the methods of others for engaging their interest and fastening the 
lesson in their memory. For the most part the school text books are 
dry records of dates, names, dynasties and events, without any of the 
spirit and interest which attach to personal adventure, action and 
character. Consequently the course which of late many teachers have 
adopted, of reading some of the stirring and brilliant descriptive pas- 
sages of such writers as Gibbon, Macauley, Bancroft, Prescott, Car- 
lyle, Motley, Froude, and others, in connection with, and illustrative of 
the subject matter of the lesson, is coming to be very popular, and is 
making History one of the most attractive and welcome studies in our 
schools. ; 


‘ 
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This book of Mr. Green is prepared with special reference to this 
phase of teaching. It is made up of selections from the best writers 
of English History, eloquent and picturesque descriptions of great 
events and actions, well calculated to inspire the young with love of 
virtue, admiration for genius, loyalty to principle, and a generous am- 
bition to be useful to country and mankind. Every teacher should 
possess the book, and shortening the formula of questions and answers, 
improve the time remaining in reading from it such passages as bear 
upon the lesson. In this way he will surely hold the attention, and 
furnish the memory of his scholars. 

Cordially do we commend the book also to parents for family read- 
ing. It is precisely the thing to engage, inform and delight the home 
circle when the evening hours come on. 


5. All Quiet along the Potomac, and other Poems. By Ethel Lynn Beers. Porter 
& Coates. $1.75. 


We are glad to find in this volume the authorship of many poems 
which years ago were floating through the newspapers with nothing to 
indicate their origin. One of these, “On the Shores of Tennessee,” is 
one of the grandest and most pathetic patriotic pieces which the war 
produced, and which with the name of Longfellow or Whittier ap- 
pended to it would have been hailed with universal applause. An- 
other is that which gives title to the collection — “ All quiet along the 
Potomac,” and which has been the country over, and beyond the sea, 
and assigned to a half dozen different writers. Another still is, 
“ Which shall it be?” wherein a father and mother, having more chil- 
dren than food and raiment, try in vain to decide which child shall be 
given to a rich uncle who offers to take one as his own. Many of the 
other poems are full of pathos and tenderness, and will find response 
in thousands of hearts that have suffered in the hard struggle of life. 

Since writing the above, we learn with sorrow that the amiable 
author has departed this life, dying almost immediately after the issue 
of this volume. 


6. The Universalism of the Lord’s Prayer. Words to all Christian Churches, and 
to all Mankind. By J. G. Adams, D.D. Universalist Publishing House. 50cts. 


Many years ago we preached a sermon on the text, “ For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever”; in which we en- 
deavored to show that God being our Father, deliverance from evil, 
the triumph of good, universal redemption, were the logical and neces- 
sary outcome of such a statement. Dr. Adams, in this beautiful and 
tasty little book, shows that these truths, or this one truth of Univer- 
salism pervades the entire substance and phraseology ot the Lord’s 
Prayer; and out of the doctrine, never lost sight of, he draws, as 
stream from its head-springs, with admirable fitness and force abun- 
dant reasons for childlike trust, affection and gratitude toward God. 
Having heard one of the chapters read from manuscript, we had ex- 
pectations touching the book, and they are fully realized. Indeed the 
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treatise is much more than we had looked for; every page is equally 
rich with exposition and Christian teaching for the inquiring, and 
with devotional sentiment eminently suited to lead the believing heart 
to “Our Father” as the fountain of life and light, and the source of 
all our blessings. 

We bespeak for it a wide circulation, for it cannot fail to do good 
service among the people of our Church, begetting reverence and 
faith, and helping greatly to cultivate the religious affections, and a 
spirit of prayerful dependence on God. Let it be sent also among 
our friends of other communions, that they may understand what a 
saving power there is in the sublime and inspiring truth of the Divine 
Fatherhood. 


7. Old Faiths in New Light. By Newman Smyth, author of “ Religious Feeling.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The aim of the writer is to meet the growing need ot intelligent and 
inquiring minds by gathering the materials quarried by specialists in 
their own departments of Biblical study and scientific research, scat- 
tered here and there, and building them together so as to make a firm, 
compact foundation for a reconstruction of old faiths in their relations 
to the new lights and facts of modern science and philosophy. “I 
would read the old faiths,” he says, “which I still believe, in the 
light of modern thought to which I cannot be blind. I would help 
others, if possible, to walk still in the old ways which prophets and 
apostles have trod, but in the light of to-day.” 

He appreciates the labors, and accepts all the verified discoveries of 
the scientist in a generous spirit, but finds in them no reason for 
abandoning his Christian faith. He sees no real conflict between the 
works and the words of the Creator, between what he has made and 
what he has revealed; though he finds reason to modify some of the 
dogmas and Biblical interpretations which he once held. But on the 
other hand, taking up the principles and formulas of scientists he de- 
duces from them, in the line of most persuasive philosophy and logic, 
Christian conclusions which ought to compel them, if they are as 
honest and just as he is, to modify some of their unbeliefs and denials. 

Pages on pages of his statements and arguments we should gladly 
reproduce here if we had space; as it is we earnestly commend to the 
notice of our readers, both laity and clergy, what he says regarding 
the nature of Christ, the incarnation, spirit and matter, miracles, the 
natural and supernatural, the resurrection, and the unseen universe. 
Whether accepting or rejecting certain of the author’s. conclusions, 
they will be instructed and stimulated by communion with him. 


8. The Children’s Book of Poetry: carefully selected from the Best and Most Popu- 
lar Writers for Chrildren. By Henry T. Coates. Illustrated with nearly Two Hun- 
ys ace by the Most Distinguished Artists. Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 

uarto. $3.00. 


Here we have nearly six hundred poems arranged under the appro- 
priate headings of Baby-Days, Play-Days, Lessons of, Life, Animals 
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and Birds, Trees and Flowers, Nature, Religion, Christmas and New 
Year, Old Tales and Ballads, and Some Famous Poems for the Older 
Children, together with two hundred pictures to match, most of which 
are very attractive and appropriate, the whole done up in tasty and 
beautiful binding, making it a most charming gift-book for Christmas, 
New Years and Birthdays —all for three dollars! 

Of course it is intended for children, but whoever opens it with the 
expectation of finding only baby talk, will be pleasantly disappointed, 
for the selection is of wide range, and is made with excellent judg- 
ment, and contains some of the sweetest poems in the language; to 
say nothing of such as Abou Ben Adhem, The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, Edgar Poe’s Bells, and the fine old Euglish Ballads, The Loss: 
of the Royal George, How they Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix, Lochinvar, Lord Ullin’s Daughter, The Mouse Tower on the 
Rhine, Chevy Chase, &c. Then, too, many of the selections teach 
sweet lessons of helpfulness, charity, kindness to animals, pity for the 
unfortunate, reverence for religious things; while others tend to culti- 
vate a love of nature, a taste for the beautiful, and refinement of 
thought and feeling, Many a parent and many achild will thank Mr. 
Coates in this gift season for the good service he has done them. 


9. Studies in Theism. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University. New York. Phillips & Hunt. 1879. 


Professor Bowne is a critic. In eleven chapters, under as many 
specific headings, he arraigns and labors to refute the now popular 
school of nominal (he does not think them real) scientists and philoso- 
phers, who, under specious forms and alluring phrases, are seeking to 
destroy the world’s faith in other than material causes and manifesta- 
tions. He opposes Theism to Atheism — identifying with this many 
theories which take as many names. And he charges upon the entire 
cohort of skeptics a grave misapprehension of the position which every 
Theist really holds. They seek to destroy the Theist by showing 
that the being of God has never been, and cannot be, “ demonstrated.” 
In fact, no intelligent Theist ever sought to give such a demonstration, 
or even believes such a demonstration possible! Apart from the 
claims of some that God is given in intuition, or out-right by the 
reason, all that is ever claimed as the product of reasoning, as having 
the quality of “demonstration,” is this: A personal, intelligent sover- 
eign Will best harmonizes with the phenomena of the universe, — it is 
psychologically impossible to account for these phenomena without 
putting back of them an efficient and independent Cause. No geolo- 
gist ever claims to have seen the “ internal fires,” but to have deduced 
their reality. He never claims for them demonstration: his position 
is the very different one, that the phenomena manifest on the earth’s 
surface cannot be accounted for unless the internal heat be assumed. 
This is the method of Theism, with we do not doubt better grounds 
for its application. It does not pretend to demonstrate a theory, but 
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rather to solve a problem. Not one of the army of materialists appears 
to have made this discovery ! 

Again, the materialistic school perpetually asserts that the “how” 
of creation, the method of its origin, has not been explained. Of course 
it has not. That is a matter wholly without the range of human 
ability. It is indeed something which cannot be “construed to 
thought ””— it is “unthinkable.” But this is asserted and proved: 
there is reality and we know certain of its attributes. Any use of the 
word knowledge which would take it from the Theist, is simply to 
change its meaning — rather to eviscerate it of every possible meaning. 
And of things knowable, mind or spirit comes within the range of per- 
ception and confirmation, with at least as much of clearness and con- 
clusiveness as (the Theist believes with more of clearness and conclu- 
siveness than) matter or its phenomena. Brot. Bowne thinks that 
skeptics have quite enough to do in verifying their own foundations, 
without stopping to make “grimaces” at the foundations of other 
beliefs. 

In no particular has our author done better service than in his 
luminous and conclusive showing that science itself has not simply 
better proofs, but no other proofs, than those on which Theistic philoso- 
phy rests. The distinction that physical science is assured knowledge, 
while Theistic conclusions are nothing but conclusions — that is, 
beliefs — is utterly false. E. 


10. The Shorter Epistles; viz.: of Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus and Philemon; also of James, Peter and 
Jude. By Henry Cowles, D.D. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


Dr. Cowles does not write for the sake of making a book. Who- 
ever opens his volumes will at once see that he puts diligent study, 
thorough and honest work into his commentaries ; and as expositions 
of the text in every case where his favorite doctrines do not come in, 
he is very helpful and suggestive. And where he rejects the popular 
interpretations, which he often does, his arguments and criticisms are 
worthy of all attention. His essay on Christ’s preaching to the Spirits 
in Prison, in which he adopts our views, is a good example of the 
labor bestowed on his explanations of difficult passages. His com- 
ments on Michael and the devil disputing about the body of Moses, 
and on the quotation from the Book of Enoch, exhibit both his frank- 
ness, and the fact that he is not afraid to confess that there are some 
things he does not know. 

In his reply to Canon Farrar’s “Eternal Hope” he repeats the 
same old arguments on Avonios, Gehenna, &c., which have been an- 
swered times without number; but when he comes to his “ Theodicy,” 
he has one thing at least touching the reasons for endless punishment, 
which seems to us new, and to which we shall give attention in the 
General Review of our next issue. 
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11. Sermons Preached on Various Occasions by James De Koven, D.D., Late War- 
den of Racine College. With an Introduction by Morgan Dix, S.T.D., Pastor of Trinity 
Church, N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 


The preface to this volume shows that the author was a man thor- 
oughly in earnest, sincere, conscientious, and sacrificing his life wrong- 
fully, unnecesarily, as we think, to an overstrained, morbid sense of 
duty. Had he obeyed God’s laws of health, of work and rest, of 
physical endurance, he might have lived many years longer. And 
yet who can help admiring and loving a man who stands at the post 
of duty, or what he thinks such, till death relieves him ? 

The sermons are not remarkable in any way. As memorials of a 

devoted preacher and teacher they will be welcome to his students 
-and personal friends. It seems rather late in the day, however, for 
an intelligent and thoughtful man to talk of “ the powers of the priest- 
hood,” as if a Catholic or an Episcopal priest possessed divine powers 
not bestowed on other Christian preachers ; of the depravity of infants 
consequent upon “ original sin,” and of this depravity removed, and a 
“new nature” given, by baptism, &c., &e. 


12. <A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By William G. T. Shedd, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


The object of this volume is to encourage and assist the critical and 
doctrinal study of one of the most important books of the New Testa- 
ment. As a help to a critical examination of the text, it is of great 
value. It gives the Greek at the top of the page, in fair and inviting 
type, and in the notes furnishes the latest information regarding the 
different readings of the manuscripts, the corrections and emendations 
of the ablest scholars, and their efforts to establish a genuine and re- 
liable original text. As respects the dogmatic exegesis, it must be 
remembered that it is a foregone conclusion with Dr. Shedd that the 
Epistle to the Romans, as well as all the rest of the New Testament, 
is irrevocably committed to the Orthodox creed. But in his exegeti- 
cal comments, within the limits of strict Orthodoxy, he gives freely 
the opinions of commentators and critics differing from his special 
conclusions, and states his reasons for dissent, leaving the student and 
inquirer to decide for themselves. In this respect the volume will 
prove useful and time-saving to such as wish to get at the weight of 
scholarly authority regarding disputed interpretations of certain im- 
portant passages in this epistle. 

Of course we naturally turn to chapters v., viii. and xi., to see how 
he manages to eliminate the outspoken Universalism of Paul, and put 
him on the side of the Westminster Catechism; and the student will 
find it profitable to examine the labors of Dr. Shedd on these chapters, 
and learn how far a creed can warp the judgment in such case. When 
we remember that in his “ History of Christian Doctrine,” he could 
find a trace of Universalism in only one of the early Christian schools 

of thought and belief, and only one or two teachers of it at that; we . 
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expect him to say, as he does on xi. 31, “ Universal salvation, in the 
sense of the salvation of every individual, is not taught here; because 
navtas refers to classes, not to individuals,” viz.: “ Gentiles and Jews.” 
But in verse 12 of chapter v., “death passed upon all men,” he says 
“ pantas anthropous denotes universality ” ; it is equivalent to “ kosmon, 
the world”; and so of the phrase “for that all have sinned,” he says, 
“pantes: all without exception, infants included!” And when he 
comes to verse 15, “if through the offence of one many (07 pollot) be 
dead,” so “the grace of God, and the gift by grace, by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many (tous pollous) ” ; he tells us that 
the many (polloz), in the last clause “is not of equal extent with the 
many (pollot), in the first clause, because other passages teach” the 
contrary! To say vothing of criticism, suppose we reply that these 
“other passages” cannot teach that “the grace of God and the gift by 
grace” is limited to a part, because this passage teaches that it hath 
abounded unto all, the same all who were dead through the offence? 
Finally Dr. Shedd reduces the universal deliverance into “ the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God” in chapter viii., to “ the deliverance 
of material nature from the curse connected with Adam’s sin!” 

The following paragraph on a question, which is under discussion 
among our own theologians, will show the standpoint from which Dr. 
Shedd interprets Paul's doctrine of Divine Sovereignty in the salva- 
tion of man: 


‘*The question arises whether faith is a self-originated act of the human will, or 
whether it is wrought by the will of God. The apostle affirms the latter, and teaches 
that the ultimate reason why the individual believes, is that God elects him to faith, 
and produces it within him. The doctrine of the redemption is thus made to rest upon 
the divine sovereiguty in the be-towment of regenerating grace. Were faith in Christ’s 
work to be determined solely and ultimately by the human will, the result of that work 
would be a failure; since man, uninfluenced by grace, uniformly rejects it.’ Jntro- 


duction to Chap. ix. 

** All mankind commit the first sin, and are therefore chargeable with it. All men 
are punished with death, because they literally sinned in Adam; and not because they 
are metaphorically reputed to have done so, but in fact did not.” (‘hap. v. 19. 


13. Hints on Preaching: A-Cloud of Witnesses. By Rev. Sumner Ellis. Phillips 
& Hunt. 50cts. 


A suggestive little volume, giving the testimony of the wisest, most 
useful and eloquent preachers and writers regarding subjects, methods 
and style in the preparation of sermons, the manner of delivery, and 
the best way of reaching the understanding and the heart of the 
hearer. It is a book of expriences from those who have been most 
successful in the pulpit and elsewhere. The Compiler has done a 
good work, specially for young men entering the ministry. 


_ && The length of several articles in this number has compelled the 
omission of the Religious World, and notices of many books received, 
some of which will be reviewed in our next. 
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ArticLe VIII. 
The English Bible, and Revision. 


WHATEVER may be the authority of the Bible as a Divine 
Revelation, it is certainly a wonderful book, with a wonderful 
history. The elder Scriptures reach back, in their earlier 
parts, more than 1600 years before Christ was born. This 
was some 700 years before Rome was founded, and some 500 
years before Homer sang his immortal strains. Seventeen 
hundred years have passed since the canon of the New Testa- 
ment was completed. We have thus a period of about 3,300 
years, during which nearly all that we know of the history of 
the world has transpired. What influence the Book has ex- 
erted upon the progress of events in those years, in Asia and 
Africa, in Europe and America, and in the islands of the sea, 
it were beyond the province of this paper to portray. That it 
has been of transcendent moment, no one, who understands 
the subject, will attempt to question. That influence is deep- 
ening and broadening constantly, whatever may be said to the 
contrary ;. and to-day the Bible is a mightier power in the 
affairs of men than in any past time, is more widely circulated, 
and more widely and thoughtfully read and studied. 

It is sometimes stated that there are more copies of the 
Bible, or of parts of the Bible in separate books, in the world, 
than there are of all other separate works combined. Whether 
this be so or not, it is true, as it is not of any other existing 
work, that if all the Bibles were simultaneously destroyed, the 
Book itself could be at once reproduced from other works 
which contain its several parts, or quotations from it—soq 
thoroughly has it worn itself into the literature of the world. 
Few realize how large is the annual circulation.of the Scrip- 
tures. The British Bible Society circulates something like 
3,000,000 copies every year, embracing two.hundred languages 
and tongues, mostly, however, the Vernacular. The American 
Bible Society circulates more than 1,000,000 copies, in about 
one hundred and sixty languages. But at least as many more 
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copies are annually thrown out by private publishers, in Europe 
and America. While, fifty years ago, moreover, it was possi- 
ble to tell the number of volumes issued, it is now difficult to 


ascertain the number of editions — some of which are very 
large. The amount of capital invested in the publication of 


Bibles no one can estimate. Even outside of the Bible Socie- 


ties it is immense. No book sells so well. On the publication 
of no book is so handsome a profit realized. There are pub- 
lishing houses in the United States, as also in England, which, 


if the Bible Societies did not exist, would devote all their cap- 
ital and energies to the publication of this one volume, and 
would speedily grow rich. The Bible Societies keep down the 
prices, and render it possible for the very poorest to possess 
the sacred writings. None are so poor, that they may not 
have the Bible. It is freely given, where occasion requires, 
“without money and without price.” 

That the demand for the Scriptures is on the increase, that 
larger editions are issued every year, would not seem to justify 
the assertions so often made, and so confidently, in these days, 
that the Bible has had its day, that it is effete, that it has lost 
its hold upon men’s minds and hearts. It may have been, and 
may no longer be, looked upon as a Fetish. But rational, and 
withal reverent interest in it, is evidently on the increase. It 
is not only read more, but it is read more thoughtfully and 
more critically —it is studied more profoundly, and with a 
pronounced determination to understand it in all its teachings 
and relations. No better proof of this could be had, than is 
furnished by the volumes upon the Bible, or some part of the 
Bible — Religious Literature — constantly flowing from the 
press. They number more, far more, than upon any other 
subject, in art, in science, or in general literature. Whether 
the supply creates the demand, or the demand creates the 
supply, it is not necessary to inquire. There could be but one 
reasonable answer. No such supply could or would be fur- 
nished, in this age of business acumen, were not the demand 
steady and abiding. 

There has always been, since the beginnings of Christianity, 
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a demand for the Bible, when it could be obtained at all. It 
would have been strange had it been otherwise. A Book, pro- 


fessing to be a Revelation from God touching His relations to 


humanity, and concerning the most vital interests of the soul 
for time and eternity, would always be in demand — the more 
so as its influence visibly deepened and enlarged, and became 


enshrined in institutions, in buildings, and in symbols, affect- 
ing the daily life of the world. So far as it could be obtained, 
the learned studied it in the originals, or, as in Western Chiris- 
tendom for twelve hundred years, in the Latin of Jerome. So 


far as possible, the unlearned sought to know its contents 
through vernacular renderings, or from the lips of living 
teachers. 

In its earlier days the Church encouraged translations, as 
also the diligent study and exposition of Holy Scripture. Un- 
der the sanction of the Church, missionaries gave the nations, 
among whom they labored, the Bible in their own tongue. In 
England, from the seventh to the tenth century, many frag- 
mentary translations were made, to meet the wants of the 
Anglo-Saxons, aud from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
tury there were also fragmentary Anglo-Norman renderings. 
It is said, not without some show of authority, that the sum 
total of these fragments before the 10th century gave the en- 
tire Bible in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. This could not have 
been, had not the Church approved and encouraged. Men high 
in position, even aside from the clergy, engaged in the work 
of translation, nutably King Alfred the Great (849-901). 

The history of these translations is deeply interesting, but 
can only be glanced at here. The Anglo-Saxons called them- 
selves “ English ””— Ainglise —from the fifth century, and 
from that century may be dated the real history of the Eng- 
lish language, for, with whatever variations or developments, 
the language has been essentially the same from that time to 
this. The history of the English Bible must date from the 
earliest attempts at any translation into English of any of its 
parts, or of any Church Book containing any considerable 
amount of Scripture. They have all left their impress on suc- 
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ceeding renderings. Some of them are to-day represented in 
the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church, notably in the 
Psalter. How much King James’s Version is dependent upon 
the previous translations, is confessed in its title page, which 
says, ‘“ Translated out of the original tongues, and with the 
Former translations diligently compared and revised.” 

The first effort, of which we have any definite account, to 
open the wonders of the Scriptures to the common people is in 
the shape of a poetic paraphrase, by Caedmon, a monk of the 
seventh century. As he does not appear to have been a 
learned man, his work must have been in the nature of a com- 
pilation thrown into metrical form. He must have been de- 
pendent upon former renderings. Certainly there is evidence, 
that from avery early time the youth of parts of England 
were trained to say the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and portions of the Psalms in the vulgar 
tongue. This implies translations, oral, if not written. Soon 
after Caedmon, a version of the Psalms was produced by 
Guthlac, a monk of Croyland, and, in 706, another version by 
Aldhem, Bishop of Sherborne, a man of royal blood. The 
Gospel of St. John was put into Anglo-Saxon by the Venera- 
ble Bede, a monk of Yarrow, about 735. It was the work of 
his last days, and there is something pathetic and prophetic in 
the manner in which his labor closed. The last words were 
wrung from him in the very act of dying, but as they were 
written down a joyous smile of triumph spread over his features. 
He seemed to realize that the good work begun would not end 
until the ** Word of the Lord” should “ run and be glorified ” 
in the languages of all people in all lands. Falling on his 
knees in his rude and narrow cell, he sang the “ Gloria Patri,” 
and with the last word on his lips he expired. 

Besides these, and the work.of Alfred, already noticed, there 
have come down interlinear translations of portions of Holy 
Scripture. Preserved in the British Museum is a MS. called 
the “ Book of Durham,” the “ Gospels of St. Cuthbert,” or the 
‘“‘ Lindisfarne Gospels.” They were transcribed in Latin by 
Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, about 680. The interlinear 
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gloss was furnished by a priest of Holy Isle, named Aldred, 
about 946-8. Other glosses of like character also exist —a 
very fine one in the Bodleian Library. Early in the eleventh 
century, Aelfric, Abbot of Peterborough, and afterward Arch- 
bishop of York, translated large parts of the Pentateuch, and 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, Esther, Job, &c. He 
fails not, patriotically, to call the Vernacular, English. All 
these renderings were, of course, from the Latin. This Latin 
Version is worth a moment’s attention. Itis more than prob- 
able that portions of Holy Scripture were rendered into Latin 
before the death of St. John. Certainly the African Church,,. 
soon after his death, possessed the Latin Old Testament. The 
original Vulgate exists only in fragments. Jerome undertook 
the correction of the Italic Version, which dated from the 
middle of the second century, and which was made from the 
Septuagint, but while engaged upon the work was led to at- 
tempt a new translation, this time from the Hebrew. He be- 
gan his labors about 385, and the translation was completed 
about 405. So far as the hand of Jerome can be certified, his 
work is of great value, as it is generally thought that he had 
access to some MSS. now lost. The new Version, with all its 
faults, and they were many, and notwithstanding its variations 
from the LXX., and from the Vetus Itala, on account of which 
Jerome was actually accused of heresy by Rufinus, gradually 
made its way into general use, and in 200 years after Jerome’s 
death was the Received Version in the West. By the ninth 
century, however, through various causes, the Latin text had 
become very corrupt, and Alcuin undertook a Revision by 
authority of Charlemagne. This Revision was further revised 
by Lanfranc in the eleventh century, and in the twelfth by 
Cardinal Nicolaus. By this time the work of Jerome was in 
great confusion. Nevertheless, the Council of Trent, 1546, 
declared it the authorized Version of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but ordained the preparation of a corrected edition. 
What professed to be such an edition was published, under 
Sixtus V., in 1590, but it was immediately suppressed on ac- 
count of its numerous inaccuracies. Under Clement VIIL., 


’ 
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1598, another edition was printed, and it is this which is the 
Vulgate of the Roman Church to-day. Of course, the earlier 
translations into Anglo-Saxon were from the Version of 
Jerome, the only Version known — the best that could be had. 
There was almost no Greek scholarship in the West in this 
period, and no Hebrew scholarship at all. It would seem, 
also, that not a few of the successive translations into the Ver- 
nacular were made dependent, almost entirely upon those pre- 
ceding. As the Dark Ages deepened upon the Church, it is 
not likely that de novo investigations were often made, or even 
attempted. There were more transcribers (who were perhaps 
annotators) than translators. 

It is not to be understood, from what has been thus far 
stated, that there was any very general knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures in the times referred to. In the nature of the case there 
could not be. Still, there was much more knowledge of the 
Bible, and interest in its contents, than is sometimes supposed. 
The masses, however, knew little or nothing of Holy Writ, 
save as learned from the service of the Church, or from the 
lips of the priest. The cost of producing books was very great, 
because the labor was great and skilled, and the material 
scant. The hand was the agent employed in the reproduction 
of copies, but the hand guided by a trained eye and by con- 
stant practice. To make copies of a book was a long and 
tedious process, and always accompanied with danger to the 
original— whether the scribe read and copied himself, or 
whether many scribes wrote from the reading of one person. 
Copies would vary indefinitely from the original, even with 
the greatest conscientiousness, and the most pains-taking care, 
on the part of the transcribers. It is remarkable that copies 
of ancient MSS., thus made, are often so nearly perfect as they 
are. It is still more remarkable how beautifully the work is 
done. The writer has in his possession an illuminated Missal 
of the fourteenth century, which is a marvel of accurate work- 
manship, and of exquisite finish. Every letter is perfect, and 
the drawing and coloring would do no discredit to the highest 
art of to-day. The colors are as bright as though just laid on 


a 
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Keeping in view the way in which books were made, before 
printing was invented — and in this way all ancient MSS. were 
multiplied,— it will not appear wonderful that so many errors, 
variations, &c., are to be found in the Sacred Writings — which 
it is the study of the learned to correct and amend. That 
there are no serious contradictions of the Faith is in the nature 
of a miracle. 

Previous to the invention of printing, the whole Bible had 
been rendered into English. About 1380, John Wickliffe had 
completed his translation of the New Testament. With his 
assistance, probably, the Old Testament was completed by -his 
friend Nicholas de Hereford. The whole was subsequently 
revised by John Purvey. By this time, however, an entirely 
new spirit was dominating the Church, and it was alarmed at 
the spread of Scriptural knowledge. Every effort was made 
to arrest it; but it was too late. The work done could not be 
undone. Wickliffe undoubtedly saved his life by retiring from 
Oxford to his Rectory at Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. 
His followers were persecuted. John Huss, the Bohemian 
Reformer, who owed much to Wickliffe, was burnt at the stake 
by order of the Council of Constance, 1415, and in 1428 Wick- 
liffe’s body was exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Swift. ‘ From the Swift to the Avon, from the Avon 
to the Severn, fromthe Severn to the seas, and thence to the 
ocean” which sweeps around the world, were his ashes scat- 
tered — fit emblem of the scattering of the Word of God, in 
tongues the people can understand, unto all nations. This 
translation was by no means perfect, and was, like all former 
ones, from the Latin, while yet it had many beauties, some of 
which grace our accepted Version. The Revolutionary Poli- 
tics of Wickliffe, and especially of some of his followers, helped 
the Church to bring his work into disrepute, and indeed to 
measurably arrest the progress of Biblical translation. Not 
wholly, however, as results have abundantly proved. 

Before the middle of the fifteenth century, the art of print- 
ing was orought to a practical issue. The first book printed 
with type was the Latin Bible, at Mentz, 1450. Some eighteen 
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copies are still known to exist. A very fine one, on Vellum, 
was sold, less than twenty-five years ago, for $2,520. Print- 
ing, of course, very soon revolutionized prices. But the cost 
of books continued to be high until the discovery of steam and 
the steam press. In 1720 a copy of a Latin Bible was worth 
$150 — this, when labor in England was worth so little, that 
& common working man would have to labor fifteen years in 
order to earn money enough to pay that sum. Still, after the 
art of printing was in use books multiplied rapidly, and es- 
pecially copies of the Holy Bible. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth century had a 
marked influence in quickening the study of the Scriptures in 
* the original tongues, and so prepared for a better translation 
than the English-speaking people had yet possessed. It also 
prepared for the inevitable conflict with the Papacy which the 
reading of the Bible would inaugurate. The downfall of the 
Eastern Empire in the middle of the century, when the Turks 
obtained possession of Constantinople, sent many Greek and 
Oriental scholars to Europe. They brought their literature 
with them, and for the first time in many centuries Oriental 
learning was appreciated in the West. These men were every- 
where received with honor. They were welcomed even in 
Rome, and by the Popes — who little dreamed that, with varia- 
tions, the scene of the Trojan horse was being re-enacted. 
The study of Greek became a passion. In 1458 a Professor- 
ship of this language was founded at the University of Paris. 
Some time after it was included in the curriculum of Oxford. 
The eyes of scholars turned naturally to the New Testament, 
and the original opened its marvellous beauties to them, with 
far-reaching and most important results. Hebrew also was 
studied with almost the same avidity. The “ new learning,” 
as it was called, spread with great rapidity. Cambridge fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Oxford, and a little later Erasmus 
filled its Greek chair for some years, attracting scholars from 
far and near by the grace of his style and his rare mastery of 
the language. Among the first fruits of this learning, the 
Hebrew Psalter was printed, in 1477, and in the following 
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year the whole Hebrew Bible. Editions followed each other 
in quick succession. In 1476 a Greek Grammar, by Constan- 
tine Lascaris, appeared, and in 1480 a Greek Lexicon. The 
Hebrew Grammar was published, by Pellican, at the early age 
of twenty-five, in 1503, and three years afterwards was fol- 
lowed by a Grammar and Lexicon by Reuchlin. Between 
1470 and 1500 there were published mure than 10,000 editions 
of books and pamphlets. Before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury no less than ninety-one editions of the Latin Bible were 
printed. The first Greek Testament was printed in 1514. As 
the result ofthe scholarship of Erasmus, a Greek Testament 
appeared in 1516, dedicated to Pope Leo X. It was from the 
second (corrected) edition of this, 1519, that Dr. Martin 
Luther made his German translation. From the third edition, 
1522, was made the English translation by Tyndale, which ap- 
peared towards the close of the year 1525. Two editions of 
Tyndale’s work were printed in Germany, one a quarto, the 
other an octavo, each of 3,000 copies. They were surrepti- 
tiously introduced into England, where they were bought up, 
or seized by order of the Bishops, and burned. Edition after 
edition, however, followed, until England was alive with Scrip- 
tural knowledge. Tyndale himself suffered death, after an 
imprisonment of about a year and a half in the castle of Vil- 
vorde, near Brussels. He was strangled at the stake, and his 
body burned to ashes. Large portions of the Old Testament 
were also translated by Tyndale, or under his supervision. 
Translations now multiplied, appearing from time to time 
through the sixteenth century, in despite of all opposition, and 
notwithstanding all persecution — reaching often to martyr- 
dom. The progress of the English Bible, indeed, is marked 
with the blood of many who loved it, of all ranks, and of all 
degrees of -knowledge. Coverdale’s Bible appeared in 1535, 
under better auspices; Matthew’s in 1537; Cranmer’s in 
1589 ; the Anglo-Genevan in 1557-60 ; and the Bishops’ Bible 
in 1568. Brighter days dawned, even before the death of Tyn- 
dale; and not long after, even by order of Henry VIII. the 
Bible was freely permitted to the people. Thenceforth it was 
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the peoples’, whatever temporary arrests might obtain. The 
present Version, or as it is called, King James’, appeared in 
1611, and was the product of the learning of the kingdom in 
that day. 

Very faithfully, it canuot be doubted, was the work of trans- 
lation done, in the main. The learning of the period was 
brought carefully into requisition for the purpose, and all the 
pains that scholars love to take with their work was employed 
to the last degree. ‘It must be borne in mind, however, that 
not only was scholarship necessarily defective, as compared 
with that of the present, but that the age lacked very much of 
the material for deciding the text of Holy Scripture, especially 
of that of the New Testament, which has been since supplied. 
When even the authorized Version was prepared, with the ex- 
ception of a few single books or parts, all that scholars pos- 
sessed of ancient versions of the Old Testament, were the Vul- 
gate, and imperfect texts of the Septuagint, together with the 
Targums, or Chaldee versions. The Hebrew text was that of 
Bomberg, printed at Venice, 1525, and first corrected in 1547, 
and still further corrected in subsequent editions. The ad- 
mirable character of this work is conceded by scholars. It 
was designed, mainly at least, for Jews—and had it been 
faulty, in any serious way, it would soon have been discovered. 
There can be little doubi of the general correctness of the text 
on the part of those having knowledge of the scrupulous care 
with which the Hebrews have handed down their sacred de- 
posit. Even what are now known as mistakes in the text the 
Jews have preserved, and these are often reproduced in our 
Version. The knowledge of Hebrew, when our Version was 
made, was in its infancy, and so such errors could not always 
be corrected. The elder Buxtorf issued his Lexicon in 1607, 
and his larger Grammar in 1609. His Concordance appeared 
in 16382. The two former could have been of little use to 
King James’ translators, and the latter they never saw. Since 
then, however, much has been learned of Hebrew, especially 
from the comparative study of kindred tongues. Far more is 
known to-day of Sanscrit, of Arabic, of the Syriac, and the 
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Ethiopic, than was known of Hebrew in the opening of the 
seventeenth century. The Masoretic text remains as our basis 
to-day, but there is a better and fuller knowledge of it, of its 
strength and its weakness, and of the force of the Hebrew lan- 
guage generally — further helped by all modern researches and 
discoveries in the Holy Land, in Syria, in Egypt, &. With 
regard to the New Testament, not only was Greek itself im- 
perfectly understood, but access to, or even knowledge of, 
ancient MSS. there was almost none. Even the text of Eras- 
mus is confessedly full of blemishes. Indeed, the early trans- 
lators made very little use, apparently, even of the MSS. then 
known. Now, there is not only a more critical knowledge of 
Greek, but many MSS. then unknown, some of them the won- 
derful discoveries of a very recent date, are open to the 
scholar’s inspection. Among these MSS. are the Sinaitic, 
containing all the New Testament, and the Vatican, contain- 
ing the larger part, no doubt the product of the middle of the 
fourth century. Besides these, and very great aids in arriving 
at a correct knowledge of the text, are the early translations, 
and quotations, reaching from the second century down. The 
old Latin belongs to the second century. So does the Cure- 
tonian Syriac. The Coptic belongs to the earlier part of the 
third century, and the Peshito to the beginning of the fourth. 
There are many others. Moreover, the present century has 
been rich in investigation of the New Testament, touching the 
text and the meaning of the text. A long list of scholars de- 
voted to this work might be given — among them such men as 
Griesbach, Tischendorf, Lachman, Tregelles and Westcott. 
The Authorized Version — which, by the way, never was 
really authorized, either by the crown or by convocation, but 
made its own way, and supplanted all other versions, by its 
own intrinsic merits, so far beyond those of all preceding trans- 
lations — this Version, considering all things, is a noble monu- 
ment of the learning and labors that produced it. It has had 
a glorious mission among English speaking people. ‘It has not 
only been a chief agency in preserving and perpetuating the 
purity ot the language, but it has been a prime fa«tor in ad- 
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vancing Christian civilization, in Great Britain, in America, 
in Australia, and elsewhere. It is endeared to all who can 
read it. It has made its way into the hearts, and has moulded 
the lives of unnumbered thousands, nay millions. But it is 
not perfect. 

It has certain features that do not belong to the Bible, and 
the propriety and usefulness of which are at least questionable. 
Its division into chapters and verses is an instance. The sys- 
tem of chapters was introduced by Cardinal Hugh, of St. 
Cher, in 1244, in his Concordance to the Latin Vulgate, and 
was afterwards transferred to the Greek and Hebrew originals. 
The New Testament was broken into verses, in 1551, by Robert 
Stephens, the printer, for the third edition of his work. They 
are often a very unfortunate feature. Thus, without doubt, 
the first three verses of Gen. ii. should be embraced in chap. 
i.; so the first five verses of Rev. xxii. should be added to 
chap. xxi. Chapters xxiv. and xxv. of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew embrace one subject, and should not bedivided. In 
1 Cor. xiii. there is needed to complete its full sense the last 
verse of chap. xii., and the first verse of chap. xiv. The break 
by verses is often not only distracting, but even ludicrous,— 
as Ps. xevi. 12,13; xeviii. 8, 9, &c., &c. The often lawless 
use of italics is also a blemish — at times not only not a help 
to the proper understanding of the Scriptures, but positively 
antagonistic to the true sense. Of only one place can it be 
said that they properly belong to the genuine text, that is 1 
John ii. 23.. The words were wanting in certain MSS. in use ; 
but later investigation has demonstrated that they belong to 
the Epistle. Of course, the idea of italics is to help the reader 
the better to apprehend what was supposed to be the meaning 
of the original. They serve this purpose, no doubt, in many 
instances,.but it is difficult to understand upon what principle 
they have been introduced in others. In the Gospel of St. 
John, viii., assuming the authenticity of the incident, the 
words in verse 6, ‘as though he heard them not,” are wholly 
gratuitous. They are worse than that— they imply a want of 
transparency in the character of the Blessed Lord, as if pre- 
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tending not to hear when he did hear. In Ps. xix. 3 the 
sense is changed by the use of italics. It is not, “ There 1s 
no speech nor language, where their voice is not heard,” but 
“no speech nor language; their voice is not heard ”— that is, 
“without speech, without language, without their voice be- 
ing heard,” the “heavens declare the glory of God,” &c.— 
p»ip pow $d O27 PH TPR PR. In Psalm cix. 4 (and this is 
but a typical instance), ‘ but I give myself unto prayer,” there 
is a failure to give the force of the original, which is, “I am 
(all) prayer,” mban >a, The use of italics has grown from 
the obelos of Origen, which denoted that the Greek had noth- 
ing answering to it in the Hebrew, through Jerome, who used 
the same mark in the Latin with reference to the Greek. 
Such words were afterwards put in brackets until the sixteenth 
century, when we find the italics. The first English Bible 
using italics was the Genevan. The first edition of the au- 
thorized version, which was printed in black letter, put all sup- 
plementary words in Roman characters. Subsequent editions, 
printed with Roman type, used the italics — as they remain to 
this date. 

As a translation, while it is scarcely possible to say too much 
in its praise, it nevertheless frequently errs in the failure to 
adequately render the original. Only typical cases can be here 
given. Ps. iv. 1, gives us “God of .my righteousness” for 
“my righteous God,” ‘psy ‘75x. In Dan. vii. 9, we have 
“thrones were cast down” for ‘* thrones were placed,” 7. e. 
set up, yn por. Heb. iv. 3 is quite apart from the genius 
of the Greek, however it may agree with the Hebrew idiom. 
It should be rendered as in Heb. iii. 11, ‘ They shall not en- 
ter into my rest,” instead of “ If they shall enter.” The Greek 
is the same in both places, e ecelevoortan eis tiv xaranavoiv pov. 
Heb. xiii. 5, “ For he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee,” would be more forcible, and far more beautiful, 
if rendered, “I will not, I will not leave thee; I will never, 
never, never forsake thee,” Ov y7 ce ave, ov8 ov un oe éyxataline. 
In Phil. ii. 8, “ obedient” would be better rendered “a lis- 
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tener,” vajxoos. In 1 Cor. xiii. the word rendered “ charity,” 
would be better “love,” cyaay». Joln xiii. 10, “ He that is 
washed needeth not but to wash his feet,’ would be, by most 
people, better understood if made, “ He that hath bathed him- 
self (had a bath for the whole body) needeth not,” &c., 
Aehovpévos. He would be clean on entering the house, needing 
only, after the custom of Orientals, to wash the dust from his 
sandalled feet. | 

Space will not permit the full consideration of what is now 
a serious defect in the present Version. Many words in use 
in the seventeenth century are now obsolete. Many other 
words, if not obsolete, have lost their old meanings. Among 
such words, including both classes, are clouted for patched, 
earing for ploughing, leasing for lying, bolled for swollen, neese 
for sneeziny, adamant for diamond, affect for strive, bravery for 
splendor, quick for alive, prevent for not prevent, let for not let, 
peep for chatter, go-to for come, discover for uncover, proper for 
beautiful, &c., &c. Such words show how much might be 
done, and ought to be done, to make the English Bible, in 
this nineteenth century, really a Book, in reading which, or 
hearing it read, the “‘ wayfaring man, though a fool, should 
not err therein.” 

The foregoing review and considerations will, perhaps, pre- 
pare for the conclusion, that those seeking an improved Ver- 
sion of Holy Scripture by means of Revision are not acting 
without substantial reasons for their course. Three centuries 
and a half, and more, have passed away since the present Ver- 
sion was published. In that time new light has been thrown 
upon the Sacred Oracles from many sources. No doubt a 
new translation might be given to the world now that would 
be nearer to the original than that of King James. A new 
translation, however, is not -proposed. The English Bible is 
so dear to our hearts, to the hearts of all whose mother tongue 
is English, that a new translation would find little or no favor, 
except on the part of the learned for critical purposes. But 
a Revision that shall not shock sentiment and reverence, is 
sorely needed, and may be given to us, and should be hailed 
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with gladness. This work of Revision is in actual operation, 
and has been for the past ten years. It is thought that with- 
in two years the results will be given to the public. The in- 
terest in it is already very intense among scholars, and will 
become more and more so as the time draws near. 

To the Convocation of Canterbury, the ancient seat of Eng- 
lish Christianity, must be accorded the honor of initiating the 
present attempt. It appointed to the work a committee con- 
sisting of fifty-two of the most accomplished scholars of the 
United Kingdom, some of them occupying the highest offices 
in the church and colleges of the land. Of these, twenty-seven 
were to constitute the committee having in charge the New 
Testament. Soon after the formation of this Anglo-Saxon 
committee, and by invitation of that committce, an Anglo- 
American committee of co-operation was appointed, consisting 
of some of the most learned men in the American churches 
and colleges. This committee consists of twenty-seven gentle- 
men, fourteen of whom have in charge the Old Testament. 
The UNIVERSALIST CHURCH is not represented, either in Eng- 
land or America—an oversight we must regret, since our 
Church occupies an advanced position theologically, and con- 
tains scholars of the very first grade in Biblical learning. One 
Unitarian clergyman appears on the American committee, 
Rev. Ezra Abbot, D.D., of the Harvard Divinity School. It is 
pleasant to think, however, that while the Universalist Church 
is not represented officially, there are those, both of the Eng- 
lish and American committees, who are understood to be in 
substantial agreement with it in its understanding of the scope 
of the Divine Word. There is reason to hope, therefore, that 
certain words and phrases, which enter into the controversy 
between us and other churches, will be carefully guarded in 
the interests of a better rendering. 

The idea of the New Version is that of adaptation to the 
present state of the English language, and to the present con- 
dition of Biblical scholarship. It is not, properly speaking, to 
be anew Translation — it cannot be said to be a new Version. 
It will really be the old Version, with the gathered light of 
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three hundred and fifty years of careful study, investigation 
and discovery, thrown upon it. 

Both the Anglo Saxon and the Anglo-American Committees 
are guided by the following principles : — 


** 1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text 
of the authorized version consistently with faithfulness. 

“2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alter- 
ations to the language of the authorized or earlier versions. 

**3. Each company to go twice over the portion to be re- 
vised, once provisionally, the second time finally. 

“4, That the text to be adopted be that for which the evi- 
dence is decidedly preponderating ; and that when the text so 
adopted differs from that from which the authorized version 
was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin. 

‘5. To make or retain no change in the text, on the second 
final revision by each company, except two thirds of those 
present approve of the same; but on the first revision to de- 
cide by simple majorities. 

“6, In every case of proposed alterations that may have 
given rise to discussion, to defer the voting thereon till the 
next meeting, whensoever the same shall be required by one 
third of those present at the meeting, such intended vote to be 
announced in the notice for the next meeting. 

“7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation. 

“8. To refer, on the part of each company, when considered 
desirable, to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at 
home or abroad, for their opinion.” 


If these principles shall be conscientiously adhered to in 
prosecuting the work of Revision to completion, not only will 
general satisfaction be given, but the new Bible will steadily 
win its way into universal use. It will be a work of time, of 
course, but we can well afford to let it be so. No one will 
welcome the work more heartily than Universalists, assured as 
they are that every clearer unfolding of the Scriptures will 
show forth more conspicuously the faith that was once de- 
livered to the saints. No doubt the Universalist Church 
would be well pleased to see such words as, ’Aidys, Deevva 


‘ 
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(on), tagragse, &c., &c., left untranslated. But they will be 
well pleased if they shall be so rendered as no longer to mis- 
Jead. It would be well, also, if an edition could be published, 
for the benefit of those desiring to see side by side, for quick 
comparison, the work of Revision with the Received Version, 
with both forms in parallel columns—the new renderings 
placed in a different type, perhaps in red letters. 

However this may be, the new Book will be looked for with 
eagerness. It is to be hoped that it will give a fresh impetus 
to the study of those Sacred Writings, which are the WorD oF 
Gop. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, his Life, Writings, and 
Theology. 


Few lands have given birth to a larger number of brilliant 
and distinguished men than Scotland. Whether there is any 
remarkable virtue in geographical position or physical circum- 
stances favorable to the production of genius, piety, and patri- 
otism, we know not; but certain it is, that this, not a large 
region of lake and mountain under the northern skies, has in 
time past, furnished many eminent examples of these noble 
qualities. And in that long list of illustrious names that adorn 
its history, none will be more loved or honored in time to 
come, for his independent thought, saintly character, and the 
pure and healthy influence of his writings, than the name of 
Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. By those who believe in the 
final moral harmony of the universe, will his memory be es- 
pecially held in reverence, as one of its most earnest and un- 
compromising advocates. 

About a half a century ago this man, remarkable both for 
his singular piety and originality of mind, had secured con- 
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siderable celebrity and influence among the evangelical 
churches of Great Britain and America, on account of certain 
works he had published in the defence, and on the nature of 
Christianity. But his brave avowal and earnest advocacy of 
his belief in the ultimate redemption of all souls, diminished, 
to a large extent, the enthusiasm of his former friends, and 
eclipsed in that quarter his growing fame. Since, however, 
the death of Mr. Erskine, which occurred some few years ago, 
there has been awakened a new interest in regard to him, 
among all classes who recognize intellectual strength, and 
honor a beautiful character, independent of church or party 
relations. Yet it isa somewhat singular circumstance, and 
not excessively flattering to the Universalist Church, which has 
hitherto shown marvellous curiosity and facility in hunting up 
its scattered friends, and claiming the ties of an ecclesiasti- 
cal relationship with all who sympathize with it on the fun- 
damental doctrine, that notwithstanding the clear and pro- 
nounced views of Mr. Erskine in its favor, that he has not 
received more attention from it in the past. This omission 
is still more strange, when we consider the noticeable position 
he occupied in the religious and literary circles of his time, 
his many published works, the charming life and devout spirit 
of the man. But it is not too late to perform an act of tardy 
justice,— to express at least a grateful recognition of his labors 
in behalf of those sentiments so dear to our own hearts, and a 
sincere appreciation of those virtues which have given to his 
character such hallowed lustre. Our readers, we know, will 
be glad to learn more of one, who in the interests of religious 
truth was a burning and a shining light in his generation, one 
who did not hide the truth under the bushel of time-serving 
expediency, but let it shine in its full sweet radiance to cheer 
the hearts, and brighten the hopes of others, while at the same 
time it was reflected with peculiar beauty from his own daily 
walks. 

Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, was born in Edinburgh, Oc- 
tober 18, 17%8. He came of a worthy, historic Scotch lineage. 
The Earl of Mar, the powerful and popular Regent of Scot- 
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land in the time of James the Sixth, was one of his near, an- 
cestors. His grandfather was the famous jurist, Jolin Erskine, 
of Carnock, author of the “ Institutes of the Law of Scotland.’’ 
His father was David Erskine, writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, who died in Naples, whither he had gone for his health, 
April 5, 1791. The mother of Thomas was Anne Graham, of 
the Grahams of Airth. A considerable portion of his boyhood 
and youth was spent among his relatives at Cardross, Sterling- 
shire and Perthshire. To these places he often reverted-in 
later years with peculiar emotion, and loved often to tell of 
old Scottish life and manners as he had seen them nearly.a 
century since, in the ancient houses of the agricultural popu- 
lation. Educated in the University at Edinburgh, he became 
a member of the faculty of advocates, and entered upon the 
practice of law in 1810. 

At that time the society of the Scottish bar was celebrated 
for its brilliant array of representatives of forensic eloquence 
and literary genius, among whom were Cockburn, Jeffrey, 
Fullerton, Sir Walter Scott, and others who have given lustre 
to its history. Scott was then clerk of the Court and in the 
height of his fame. Generally, however, it was composed of 
men, with whose principles and habits, Mr. Erskine’s religious 
feelings and deeper convictions had but littlesympathy. And, 
probably, on account of this incompatibility of spirit with the 
profession of law, as it was there represented, he exhibited 
little enthusiasm in seeking practice. Principal Shairp, in the 
Scotsman of March 31, 1870, said of him, “ The distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr. Erskine, that which made him what he 
was, lay in the intense and pure religious faith that possessed 
him. This burned within him, a deep and central fire, ab- 
sorbing or rather transfiguring his fine natural gifts and at- 
tainments — scholarship, refinement, humor, and powers of 
argument. To his loving nature, that first truth of Chris- 
tianity, that God is love, had come home with a power and to- 
tality of conviction which it is given few to feel.” With such 
a nature and materials, for the creation of religious enthusiasm, 
fanned into a flame by the. contemplation of the grandest view 
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of the divine character and government, it would have been 
difficult for any one, less spiritually minded and cultured than 
Mr. Erskine, to have remained indifferent to the great religious 
problems of his age. With him such a thing was absolutely 
impossible. So we find him early and ardently at work with 
his pen on those subjects that usually interest the theologian, 
and which lie more particularly within the province of divinity. 
And yet while he treated these subjects with masterly ability, 
he sought no office and assumed no title; but was content to 
be known as an humble layman, a faithful follower of the Mas- 
ter, devoting his talents and acquirements to the vindication 
of the authority and purity of his religion, and to the dissemi- 
nation of its spirit among men. 

Mr. Erskine’s earliest published work appeared in 1820, 
with the title, “‘Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion.” This work met with remarkable success, rapidly 
passing through nine English editions, and was translated into 
the German and French languages. It gave him his first in- 
troduction to the friends of religion in America. In it he dis- 
cusses the questions of the authenticity and genuineness of 
Christianity, placing it on the ground of its adaptation to the 
moral aud spiritual wants of mankind. In truth, he shows 
but little interest in any of his works, in the matter of mere 
historical criticism. In his view, the truth of revealed re- 
ligion, and the truth of any religious system, could be more 
successfully defended from the basis of moral evidence and its 
ability to meet the deep questionings of the soul and promote 
human welfare, than from any other position. And in the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, he gave more importance to the 
spirit, than to the letter of the Word. The favor with which 
this work was received on this side of the Atlantic, may be 
gathered from a letter, addressed to Mr. Erskine, by Dr. Noah 
Porter, President of Yale College, while travelling in Scotland 
in 1866, from which the following is an extract: 

“‘T wished to say to you that your little work on the Inter- 
nal Evidence of the Christian Religion has been in America a 
work highly esteemed and of potent theological influence. My 
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father, who has been the pastor of our flock for nearly sixty 
years, once said to me that that book had done more than any 
single book of his time to give character to the new phase of 
theology in New England, which began about 1820, and in 
which Dr. N. W. Taylor, Dr. L. Beecher, and Dr. Moses Stuart, 
and many others, were prominently concerned. This new 
theology pervaded the Presbyterian Church, and eventually 
led to its disruption into two bodies, the so-called Old and New 
School bodies, in 1836 or 1837. The volume is still esteemed 
very highly for its argument, and its just discrimination be- 
tween the theology of the schools, and the theology of the 
Scriptures. Your later writings were not received with such 
general favor, but candid and friendly critics understood how 
you were led to adopt the views asserted in them, by the ex- 
treme and cast-iron rigidness of the Scotch theology.” 


In 1822, Mr. Erskine gave to the public a work called “ An 
Essay on Faith.” Five English editions of this were pub- 
lished, besides a French translation. Next followed the *“* Un- 
conditional Freeness of the Gospel.” Then the “ Brazen Ser- 
pent, or Life Coming through Death,” ‘ The Doctrine of Elec- 
tion,” ‘ Spiritual Order,” ‘ The Purpose of God in Creation,” 
“The Gifts of the Holy Spirit,” and some smaller volumes and 
essays on subjects connected with religion. His style is chaste 
and graceful, and seems to flow in strains of beauty and elo- 
quence from the heart rather than from the head. Yet his 
writings are often characterized by power of close reasoning, 
and exhibit sound logical methods and deductions. His origi- 
nality of thought often takes the reader through untrodden 
paths in the investigation and application of spiritual truth, 
and surprises him with the new and delightful dress in which 
he clothes some old subject, or some common passage of Scrip- 
ture. His clear vision shows on what lofty heights he stood 
when all was dark in the valley below, heights which caught 
and reflected the light of the coming day, while others were 
groping in the mists and shadows of night. Without any 
special training in the science of theology, or discipline in dia- 
lectics, he masters by simple methods problems over which the 
most learned have often stumbled. He melts those hard ques- 
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tions in the crucible of his own warm and loving nature, and 
applying to them the touchstone of a childlike spirit, they 
stand forth images of truth fresh with new life and beauty. 

Mr. Erskine’s love of divine things, and the sincerity of his 
convictions, are seen in brighter light, when we take into ac- 
count the fact that all his efforts, to promote with pen and 
voice, what he deemed to be pure Christianity, were labors of 
genuine love. His inherited fortune was ample for all his 
temporal wants in a style of generous hospitality and refine- 
ment. And other fields, such as law and literature, opened to. 
him promising opportunities for the employment of his talents 
and the gratification of a scholarly ambition. But he could 
not resist the stronger impulses of his nature, his profound 
love of religions truth, his sublime reverence for God as a 
Father and Friend, and his earnest sympathy with human 
kind. These deep, natural forces of his soul gave shape to his 
life and labors. Completely absorbed in those subjects which 
lie at the basis of all moral life and all immortal hope, he gave 
his last days and his most vigorous thought to their advance- 
ment as he understood them, with no other hope of reward, 
than that which comes from the consciousness of serving a 
holy cause. His position was taken on the question of human 
destiny at a time when the entire theology of the church and 
the whole current of popular feeling were against him, and in 
direct opposition to the views of many of his best friends. 
The spirit which then prevailed is indicated by a remark made 
concerning one of his books (On Election), by a Scotch clergy- 
man, himself a great friend of Mr. Erskine, (Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff, who wrote the life of his uncle, Dr. Erskine,) “ that it 
ought to be burned by the common hangman.” 

Mr. Erskine was born and educated in the Episcopalian 
Church. But his broad love of humanity and Christian charity 
led him to discard all ecclesiastical barriers. He could join 
any church where he received spiritual benefit. He attended 
for a season, with his sister and family, the ministrations of 
Rev. Mr. Russel, at Dundee, in the Independent Chapel. 
Near to Linlathen, at a place called Broughty-Ferry, there was 
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a chapel, built originally by the Haldanes, where for some time 
Dr. Dick, the philosopher, preached, but which being unused 
at this period, was bought by Mr. Erskine. The clergymen of 
the different churches were invited to conduct services in it. 
And, occasionally, Mr. Erskine himself would occupy the pul- 
pit, and address the congregation on some religious theme. 
Such, indeed, was his interest in religion, and his desire to 
benefit others, that residing in.a place for any time, where cir- 
cumstances favored, he would either at his own home, or in a 
hall hired for the purpose, gather a few friends together, and 
instruct them in spiritual things. ‘The first time I saw him,” 
writes Mrs. Machar, in aletter dated February 2, 1877, *‘ was, 
I think, in the summer of 1822, when he was living for some 
time at Westhaven or Carnoustie. Several friends from a dis- 
tance were with him, to whom his instructions had been blessed. 
He held meetings in the hall of the hotel in which he was 
living, to which all were welcome. I remember hearing him 
several times there, and was much struck with the simplicity 
and earnestness with which he set forth the truth.’ He 
visited families also in the neighborhood where there was sick- 
ness or sorrow. And in cases when appeals were made to him’ 
for temporal aid, as often happened, they were never made in 
vain. Many interesting incidents are related which illustrate 
the spirit of the man, and his methods of dealing with the 
dying. . 

From about the year 1820 till 1845, Mr. Erskine spent many 
winters abroad, sometimes in Rome, Geneva, Lausanne, or 
Paris, but later in life in Edinburgh. On the continent he be- 
came acquainted with the most remarkable persons of their 
time, many of whom he numbered among his firm friends, 
such as Madame Vernet, the Duchess de Broglie, the younger 
Madame de Stael, and M. Vinet of Lausanne. Among his 
warm friends and intimate associates in Great Britain, were 
Edward Ewing, Frederick D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, Bishop 
Ewing, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. John Brown, Rev. Mcleod Camp- 
bell, and Thomas Carlyle. In 1852, Mr. Maurice published 
his well known volume, on “ The Prophets and Kings of the 
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Old Testament.” And such was his esteem for Mr. Erskine 
that he dedicated the work to him. In the letter of dedica- 
tion he says: 


“The pleasure of associating my name with yours, and the 
kind interest you have expressed in some of these sermons. 
when you heard them preached, might not be a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the liberty I take in dedicating them to you. But I 
have a much stronger reason. I am under obligations to you, 
which the subjects of this volume especially brings to my mind, 
and which other motives besides personal gratitude, urge me 
to acknowledge. . . . Have wea Gospel for men, for all 
men? Is it a Gospel that God’s will to all is good, a will to 
deliver them from all evil? Is it a Gospel that he has recon- 
ciled the world unto himself? Is it this absolutely, or this 
with a multitude of reservations, explanations and contradic- 
tions? Itis more than twenty years since that a book of 
yours brought home to my mind the conviction that no Gospel 
but this can be of any use to the world, and that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is such a one.” 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Erskine about the same time, 
Mr. Maurice wrote: “I have longed to do what I have done 
for many years when an occasion should offer. I wished to 
tell others how much I believe they, as well as I, owe to your 
books,— how much they seem to me to mark a crisis in the 
theological movement of this time.” 

The doctrine which seemed most prominent in Mr. Erskine’s 
mind, and which was to him the polar star in the religious 
heavens, around which all other doctrines revolved, and which, 
just now, is of foremost interest to us, was the idea of the finak 
recovery of all intelligent beings, and their complete and holy 
union with God through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
To him this view of the result of the divine government, was. 
not only in perfect agreement with man’s reasoning faculties. 
and noblest sympathies, but was also clearly revealed in the 
Scriptures, and the only view of a future life which furnished 
a solution to the dark mysteries of sin, sorrow and death. 
The contemptation of such a bright picture was to him a foun- 
tain of unfailing delight, a foregleam of the heavenly life it- 
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self. He loved to talk and write about it, and invite others 
to the same feast of gladness. And few indeed have illustrated 
in character and life, im holy walk and divine charity, the 
beautiful spirit of this faith, so grandly and perfectly as did 
this saintly man. Clear and positive acknowledgments con- 
cerning his Universalism, are to be found in the writings of 
those who best knew him, and are also scattered through many 
of his published works and letters. These testimonies we pre- 
fer to give to the reader in the language of the, writers them- 
selves. The following interesting statements, concerning Mr. 
Erskine’s theological belief, with some of the grounds on which 
it was based, is from the pen of Rev. Alexander Ewing, Bishop 
of Argyll, who was one of his intimate associates and warm 
admirers, and who was also in cordial sympathy with him in 
his views on the question of human destiny : 


‘“« Mr. Erskine started from the basis of a belief in a personal 
Providence, of which the fundamental characteristic is Holy 
Love. He recognized gradations in being: that matter is 
inferior to mind, and mind to morals. The fact of the exist- 
ence of morals involved to him the necessity of a Personal and 
Living Source. It was here that he came upon a personal 
God, and the unanswerable proof of his existence and charac- 
ter. Finding here the nature and existence of the Most High, 
he believed that he was directing all things to good euds, 
worthy of, and satisfactory to himself and his creation. He 
did not believe that this was accomplished if any of his little 
ones perished, or his sheep, if ‘lost’ were not again ‘ found.’ 
He could not imagine a creature in eternal punishment saying, 
‘Can or will you do no better for me than this?’ The power 
of putting such a question as, ‘ Why hast thou made me thus ?” 
involved he felt the possibility and the assurance of an answer 
satisfactory to one to whom the Creator had given the power 
of putting it; whom he had in this giving the power to put 
the query constituted judge ; and to whom, if no proper answer 
could be given, no power of such sitting in judgment would 
have been given. But in the general feeling that righteous- 
hess demands the punishment of the guilty, Mr. Erskine fully 
concurred. 

“In fact, no one more strongly than he repudiated the idea 
of the abolition of penalty for transgression. He thought, in 
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fact, that it was by this that the education was carried on and 
made effectual. He believed that punishment was remedial, 
and that punishment for sin was involved in the eternal nature 
of things; and that a due retribution should be awarded to 
those who had produced mischief and misery on earth he re- 
joiced to think; while he was convinced that the punishment 
would be such as was best suited as to severity, while yet 
healing. He did not think it one of eternal suffering srom 
which there might be many moral or immoral refuges, but 
one from which there could be no escape, while one at the same 
time painful and curative. This he conceived‘would be ac- 
complished by an increase of tenderness of heart, by the heart 
realizing the true nature of the sin and misery it had caused, so 
that in time it would occur no more. Evil, he held, was to be 
destroyed, but colud only be so by being overcome of good ; and 
any course, therefore, was inadequate which did not achieve this 
object, which could only be done by arousing the spiritual na- 
ture and allowing it to see, in the light of sorrow, the suffer- 
ings of those whom it pierced. 

* But Mr. Erskine held that Eternal Punishment and its 
kindred questions — while to him they had become all in all 
so far as their true understanding involved the character of 
God, and his own confidence in him—were not to be ap- 
proached as postulates, but received as conclusions, not to be 
derived from logic or the force of intellect, but to be selved in 
the light of Holy Love. Love, in‘ this, he thought, ruled 
the conclusion. And, no doubt, as all mankind at large 
desire that the salvation of all were possible, so most theolo- 
gians agree that it is the will and desire of God that all men 
should be saved. And this, sure, is a righteous and loving 
desire on the part of man. Surely, then, it is not credible that 
the creature could conceive a better desire than its Creator ; 
while, if this be the desire of the Creator, it seems incredible 
that the Omniscient and Almighty should desire that which is 
impossible ; the desire, therefore, must have its fulfilment, and 
will be accomplished ‘in due time,’ that is, when man’s edu- 
cation is completed. Mr. Erskine found no difficulty from 
revelation in coming to this conclusion. Nay, it will be seen 
that he found it there. For if he found certain paxsages of 
Holy Scripture which seemed to favor one conclusion, he at 
the same time found others to favor an opposite ; and he drew 
the inference, therefore, from the general laws that the victory 
would be with Good and not with Evil; or, in the words of 
St. Paul, ‘ that God should be all in all.’ ’’? 


1 Present Day Papers, Third Series. 
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Principal Shairp of St. Andrews, abating his own ignorance 
of Universalism which shows itself in the extract, bears the 
following explicit testimony in regard to the “ cherished belief” 
of Mr. Erskine : 


‘“* Arising, perhaps, out of this tendency in Mr. Erskine to 
be absorbed in one great truth, which he made to overbear all 
other truths that opposed it, was his belief in the final restora- 
tion of all men. This seemed to him to be the legitimate 
issue of the Gospel. The conviction that it was so grew on 
him latterly, and he expressed it freely. He used to dwell 
much on those passages in St. Paul’s epistles, which seemed to 
him to favor this cherished belief of his. In one thing, how- 
ever, Mr. Erskine was altogether unlike most of those who 
hold the tenets of Universalism. No man I ever knew had a 
deeper feeling of the exceeding evil of sin, and of the divine 
necessity that sin must always be misery. His Universalistic 
views did not in any way relax his profound sense of God’s 
abhorrence of sin.” 


The kind of evidence, however, on this point, which will be 
read with the greatest satisfaction will be Mr. Erskine’s own 
declarations. These are not only interesting and conclusive 
as indicating the position he occupied on this great question, 
but as disclosing also the nature of those mental processes by 
which he reached this happy decision. We quote first from a 
letter addressed to Prof. Lorimer, Aug. 5, 1858: 


‘This character of God as a teaching Father, who eternally 
desires and seeks the holiness of his reasonavle creatures, 
seems to me the great revelation of the Bible, and the true 
meaning of Christianity. I am prepared to hear any criticisms 
on the book; they do not trouble me in the least. I have 
found a medicine which heals me; I. have found an Omnipo- 
tent Friend, whom I may, by following selfish desires, shut 
out from my spiritual sight, but from whom I can never sepa- 
rate myself — a Friend who is the eternal enemy, and will be 
the conqueror of all evil, and who will neither spare Himself, 
nor us, any suffering which may be necessary to this result. 
This is the pearl of great price which, when a man has found, 
he needs not that any other should tell him its value, he knows 
it and feels it ; le does not need any evidence that this reve- 
lation of the character of God is a true revelation, he knows 
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it must be true, or his own existence. his own consciousness is 
a lie.” 2 


“‘T believe as you do, that eternity has nothing to do with 
duration. I think eternal means essential in opposition to 


phenomenal. So eternal life is God’s own life, it is essential 
life ; and eternal punishment is the misery belonging to the 


nature of sin, and not coming from outward causes. A man 
who receives the will of God into his inner being is taking 


hold of eternal life, for God’s life is in His will, or perhaps His 
will is His life, and thus a participation in His will is a partici- 
pation in His life. ‘ Que ton royaume (regne) vienne, que ta 
volonte soit faite.’ This is salvation — when a man uses his 
individual will merely as the recipient of God’s will. All the 
planets have their separate individual centres of gravitation, 
but then only there is order, when these are kept in subordi- 
nation to the sun as the common centre. Salvation is true 
order in the moral world. It means a deliverance from disor- 
der, not a deliverance from punishment, for punishment is 
desirable when it sorrects disorder.” 8 


“I believe that love and righteousness, and justice in God 
mean exactly the same thing, viz., a desire to bring His whole 
moral creation intu a participation of His own character and 
His own blessedness. He has made us capable of this, and 
He will not cease from using the best means for accomplish- 
ing it in us all. When I think of God making a creature of 
such capacities, it seems to me almost blasphemous to suppose 
that He will throw it from Him into everlasting darkness, be- 
cause it has resisted His gracious purposes towards it for the 
natural period of human life. No; He who waited so long 
for the formation of a piece of old red sandstone, will surely 
wait with much long suffering for the perfecting of a human 
spirit.” 

* T cannot believe that any human being can be beyond the. 
reach of God’s grace, and the sanctifying power of His Spirit. 
And if all are within His reach, is it possible that He will 
allow any to remain unsanctified ? Is not the love revealed 
in Jesus Christ, a love unlimited, unbounded, which will not 
leave undone anything which love could desire? It wassurely 
nothing else than the complete and universal triumph of that 
love which Paul was contemplating when he cried out, ‘Oh, 


2 Letter to Prof. Lorimer: Erskine’s Letters by Dr. Hanna. Third Edition. 
8 Letter to Madame Forel: Erskine’s Letters. ; 
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the depth of. the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God.’ ”’4 


' & My Dear Sir:—My hope for the salvation of all men 
rests, in the first place, on the ground in which I know you 
believe as I do, namely, the desire of God that all men should 


be riyhteous ; in the second place, on the assurance that God 


sees the end from the beginning, and will never bring into ex- 
istence any spirit which he foresees will finally resist his 
desire.” ® 


The following will probably remind our readers of a passage 


in Murray’s Life, where the young lady fronted him with the 
same argument: 


“ Unless all were loved, the world could not be charged with 


the sin of unbelief, for if there existed a man for whom Christ 
did not die, there could be no sin in that man disbelieving it. 
If he did believe that Christ died for him, when he did not, he 
would be believing a lie.” ® 


The death of Mr. Erskine occurred on March 20, 1870, at 
his home in Linlathen, in the 87th year of his age. Next 
morning after his death the physician who attended him in his 
last sickness, wrote: ‘“ Our dear, sweet-hearted friend is away. 
He died very gently last night at a quarter to ten, laid his 
pathetic, weary head on a pillow like a child, and his last 
words were ‘ Lord Jesus.’”’ His mortal form was laid beside 
his mother and the brother he so revered, in the Monifirth 
churchyard, situated on the estuary of Tay where it broad- 
ens out to meet the ocean —a spot that will ever be held in 
sacred remembrance by all who honor nobility of soul and 
saintliness of cl:aracter. Soon after his death, those who had 
been his personal associates in literary and religious circles, 
uttered many touching tributes of love and esteem to his mem- 
ory through the pulpit and press. 


Says Dr. Hanna: “ Few men have ever passed away from 


4 Letters to Mr. Craig, author of ‘‘ Final Salvation.” 
5 To Rev. John Young: Erskine’s Letters. - 


6 Letter to Madame de Stael, daughter of Madame Vernet, and daughter-in-law to 
the celebrated Madame de Stael: Erskine’s Letters. 
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among their fellows, of whom.so large a number of those who 
knew him best, and were most competent to judge, would have 
said as they did of Mr. Erskine, that he was the best, the holi- 
est man they ever knew,—the man most human yet: most 
divine, with least of the stains of earth, with most of the spirit 
of heaven ; the man in whom the ideal of his own favorite poet 
stood in every feature realized : 


“¢T’m apt to think the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 
The heart of God, and secrets of his empire, 
Would speak but love, — with him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all theology.’ ”’ 


Our readers will be pleased to know the estimate of Mr. 
Erskine’s character, as held by Dean Stanley, whose intel- 
lectual acquirements, catholic spirit and high position in the 
English Church and world-wide celebrity give no small weight 
to his words, on such a subject : 


“The mention of Carlyle and Irving suggests another, —a 
venerable spirit lately removed from us, dear to each of them, 
dear to many a Scottish heart, —Thomas Erskine of Linla- 
then. There are not a few to whom that attenuated form and 
furrowed visage seemed a more direct link with the unseen 
world than any other that had crossed their path in life. Al- 
ways on the highest summits at once of intellectual cultivation 
and of religious speculation, he seemed to breathe the refined 


atmosphere, 


““« Where the immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live unsphered 
In regions mild of culm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call earth.’ 


Other loving hands may describe his goings out and comings 
in amongst you. But it may be permitted toan English stran- 
ger, who knew him only during his later years, to bear this 
humble testimony to the gift which the Scottish Church, in all 
its branches, received in that aged servant of the Lord. I have 
heard it said that once meeting a shepherd in the Highlands, 
he said to him, in that tone which combined in so peculiar a 
manner sweetness and command, and with that penetrating 
emphasis which drew out of every word that he used the whole 
depth of its meaning: ‘ Do you know the Father?’ and years 
afterwards, on those same hills, he encountered that same shep- 
here, who recognized him, and said, ‘ I know the Father now.” 
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The story, whether true or not, well illustrated the hold which 
the memory of that face, and figure, and speech had on all who 
ever came across him. Never shall I forget, on my first visit, 
the profound reverence with which he read the 136th Psalm : 
‘Who smote Egypt and his first born; for his mercy endureth 
forever.’ * Yes,’ he said, ‘ there was mercy even for Pharoah ; 
even Egypt and his first born had a place in the mercy of 
God,’ and then, with the same thought darting forward to a 
like stern text of the New Testament: ‘ * Jacob have I chosen, 
Esau have I rejected ;’”’ yes, but Jacob was chosen for his 
special purpose, and Esau—that fine character — was re- 
jected for another purpose not less special.’ ‘ The purpose of 
God is to make us better. He can have no other intention 
. for us.” 7 


In the ranks of those who have believed in the leading truth 
of Universalism, the restitution of all things, there are many 
honored names. They adorn the walks of literature, they are 
found in the halls of learning, have been shining lights in the 
Church of Christ, have lent no uncertain lustre to the philan- 
thropic movements of the age,— men and women devout in 


spirit, pure in life, and who have by their labors and influence 
lifted the common life-of humanity to higher levels in knowl- 
edge, freedom and love. But under all the circumstances, we 
think it may be safely said that this doctrine has had few pub- 


lic advocates towards whom we, as a branch of the Christian 


Church, have greater reason for cherishing sentiments of pride, 
or for Keeping in hallowed remembrauce his eminent Christian 
virtues; than Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. 


And if this article shall assist in introducing to the acquaint- 


ance of our readers a character in all points so symetrically 
grand and beautiful, and so deservedly worthy the admiration 
of every friend of pure Christianity, —a character which was 


the legitimate flower and the natural fruit of a belief in the 


infinite and all-conquering grace of God, then our chief object 


will have been accomplished. 8 

7 Scottish Church, p. 183. 

8 In the preparation of this article we acknowledge our indebtedness to the following 
works: History of the Church of Scotland, by Dean Stanley; Letters of Thomas Ers- 
kine, edited by William Hanna, D.D; Present Day Papers, by Bishop Alexander 
Ewi:,g; Contemporary Review, May, 1870; Britannica Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII.; Daily 
Scotsman, March 81, 1870; Memoirs of Right Rev. Alexander Ewing; Contemporary 
Review, 1878; The Works and Essays of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. 
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ARTICLE X. 
A Life- Work for Temperance. 


Charles Jewett: Life and Recol'ections. By William M. Thayer. Boston: J. H. 
Earle, Publisher. 1880. 


Amone the able and faithful advocates of the Temperance 
cause in New England during the past forty years, none are 
more worthy of thankful remembrance and praise than Charles 
Jewett, whose Memoir, by Rev. W. M. Thayer, has just been 
given to the public. The record of the man and his work is 
a most readable and lively one, because the biographer under- . 
stood his subject, and truthfully brings before us one of the 
busiest, most effective and practical reformers of our times. 

Mr. Jewett was born in Lisbon, Ct., in 1807. He had the 
blood of Miles Standish, and the indomitable spirit of his nota- 
ble ancestor in him. He was religiously educated, a son of 
the Puritan church, but with a mind broadened by the pro- 
gressive views of the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
boyhood he was impulsive, sharp and brilliant, “ the centre of 
juvenile circles, just as he was of adult graver circles thirty 
years afterwards.” The ingenuity of the boy also foreshad- 
owed the man. He was a natural mechanic and inventor. 
He was familiar with work in his early life. His father was a 
nailer as well as farmer, and the son made himself useful in 
both avocations. He was, a student and thinker, and read 
books as he could find them, some of the best, too. The col- 
lege did not open to him, but he was favored with two terms 
of study in Plainfield (Ct.) Academy, and afterwards, after 
mastering the Latin Grammar and the whole of Virgil, studied 
medicine in South Canterbury, and in subsequent life made 
himself very useful and successful as a physician and surgeon. 
He began his regular practice as a physician in East Green- 
wich, R. I. 

At an early day he became interested in the Temperance 
reform. As a physiologist he saw the evil effects of alcohol on 
the physical system, and as a Christian philanthropist he was 
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fully alive to the enormities of the drinking habits of the times, 

when “ drunkards were more numerous than saints,’ and 

moderate drinking was universal. He talked temperance as 

readily and ably as he gave medical advice, and aroused the 
people of Greenwich and vicinity to a consideration of its. 
claims. fis first public lecture on the subject was delivered 

in Exeter, R. I. It was in the face of a strong opposition, and 
even threats of violence were made against him. Instead of 
tar and feathers he received a very urgent request for a copy 
of his address for publication. Friends read it to see what a 
powerful reasoner he was ; enemies read it for proof of his folly 
and fanaticism. From that time his labors were sought in the 
temperance lecture field, and in the course of a few years he 
had the satisfaction of seeing temperance societies organized 
in many towns in that part of Rhode Island. His talents, wit, 
eloquence, and indomitable perseverance made him the prom- 
inent champion of the cause. For a time he resided in Prov- 
idence, and was employed by the Rhode Island Temperance 
Society as their agent. 

He represented the society in a very large Temperance Con- 
vention held in Boston, in January, 1838, where more than 
three hundred clergymen were present. Supposing that he 
might be called upon to address the assembly, he prepared a 
poem, called “ A Dream: The Rum-sellers’ and: Rum-drinkers’ 
Lamentation.” When invited to speak on the evening of the 
first day, the doctor read his poem. It was one of the most 
decided “ hits ” ever made in a public assembly. He person- 
ated the irate liquor-seller and boisterous drunkard so exactly 
to nature, that as the biographer truly says: ‘ The large audi- 
ence were almost wild over it.” We were of that audience, 
and can vouch for the truth of this statement. One lively 
reporter of the scene wrote: ‘We never expect to see the 
equal of it, nor do we wishi to. One such laughing spell is 
enough for a lifetime, and affords‘a joy for memory.’” A 
few weeks after this Convention, Dr. Jewett was invited to act 
as agent for the Massachusetts Temperance Uniou. It was a 
sacrifice for him to leave his profession, but he saw the lead- 
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ing of Providence in this new field of labor, and entered into 
it with all his heart. It was at atime when the question of 
temperance had taken a deep hold upon the public mind in 
New England, and especially in Massachusetts. Men of strong- 
est intellect and of leading personal interest were enlisted in 
the promotion of it. Sargent, Pierpont, Dr. Beecher, Rantoul, 
Crosby, Hoar, Gray, Dr. Channing, Sears, Dr. Ide, Mann, 
Jackson, Bond, Alden, Huntington, Mellen, Bowles, Walker, 
Tappan, Drs. Edwards, Gannett, Pierce, Jenks, Perry, Kirk 
and Ware; Deacon Grant, Dr. Bartlett, Lawrence, May, 
Spooner, Safford, Palmer, Damrell and many others, were 
numbered among the prominent workers then. In the beyin- 
ning of the temperence movement, the “ orthodox ” sects then 
engaged in it so tempered their speeches and writings with 
their special theology, as to keep some others from heartily 
fraternizing with them in their work. Gradually all sects be- 
came more closely united in the righteous warfare against this 
common foe, and no one, according to its numbers, gave 
stronger evidence of its interest in the cause than our own 
church. Drs. Ballou, Whittemore and Cobb, who have passed 
on, were among its ablest and most devoted advocates, and of 
Rev. Edwin Thompson among the living, who so faithfully 
served the Massachusetts Temperance Union as its agent, it 
was one year said by the elder Dr. Beecher, that he had not 
only been as a worker “tl main spoke in the wheel,” but 
“ the hub, and all the spokes, and a considerable part of the 
rim.” Never had a Temperance leader better associates than 
Dr. Jewett at the time of his entrance upon his work in Mas- 
sachusetts. . 
On his election to this new office, Dr. Jewett sought to place 
the “* Union ” on a sound financial basis. The State was can- 
vassed for members who should pay into the treasury one dollar 
or more annually. The movement was successful ; the doc- 
tor’s labors were highly appreciated, and within six months 
his salary was raised to $1,500 and expenses. He removed 
his family to Newton where he was convenient to the Boston 
headquarters. His work was prosperous until the new “ Wash- 
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ingtonian ” movement so attracted public attention as to lessen 
in a very considerable degree the finances of the Union. For 
the third time he was invited to deliver a poem in Boston at a 
Temperance Convention. Afterwards, by invitation, he deliv- 
ered it before the members of the Massachusetts Lez islature, 
and subsequently, on going to Portland, Me., to lecture, the 
passengers on the steamer urg2d him to read it to them. He 
gave a public address also in Lowell at a time when there was 
an effort made to arouse the friends of temperance from their 
apathy to attack the liquor-traffic. In a few hours’ leisure 
before the lecture he wrote a short poem, “ Apostrophe to the 
Merrimac,” with which to close his address. It represented 
the priceless value of water to the city and to mankind. It 
was received with great applause, and a copy solicited for 
publication. 

During this work in Massachusetts the doctor interested 
audiences with literary lectures and recitations from popular 
authors with whose works his mind was well stored. He was 
quite at home in Shakspeare, and his personations of charac- 
ters were admirable. His success with Burns, especially “ Tam 
O’Shanter ” and “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ was great. When 
he read from this author he was a complete Scotchman in 
voice, tongue and manners. On the Fourth of July, 1876, the 
citizens of Woodstock, Ct., celebrated the national centennial 
on a grand scale, — oration, speeches, music, poem, — honored 
by the presence of several of the distinguished public men of 
our country. Among the exercises that elicited particular ap- 
plause was the personation of Daniel Webster, Thomas Cor- 
win, George N. Briggs, J. G. Whittier, Horace Greeley and 
John Bright, by Dr. Jewett. Much extra labor was imposed 
upon him in consequence of his ability and prominence. He 
was invited to the annual meetings of the National Temper- 
ance Union in New York, and to kindred conventions in other 
States. Country societies often solicited his presence and 
speeches, clergymen sought his aid, and his pen was frequently 
brought into requisition to answer editorials in anti-temper- 
ance papers, as well as to correct grave errors respecting the 
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physical effects of alcohol, and other important phases of the 
cause. 

For a time the doctor labored to good acceptance and with 
good results in New Hampshire and Connecticut, when, friends 
aiding him, he purchased a small farm in Millbury, Mass., and 
moved there in 1849. He here published by subscription a 
little volume entitled, ‘Speeches, Poems and Miscellaneous 
Writings on Subjects connected with Temperance and the 
Liquor Traffic.” It was well received by the friends of tem- 
_ perance. While his home was in Millbury he worked much 
as a public lecturer in Hampden County, Mass., and awakened 
unusual interest in the country towns there. The city of 
Springfield felt the good effects of his labors. In 1851, he 
was employed in Maine for a season, to begin his work on the 
Kennebec, ending it with Calais in the eastern border of 
the State. The “ Maine Law ” was in active operation at the 
time, in a large portion of the State, and this champion of 
prohibition was desirous of aiding in the execution of it. At 


Hallowell a prominent liquor-seller defied the city govern- 
ment, threatening to hew down with an axe the first man who 
entered his store to enforce the law. The doctor had no faith 


in his threats if the officers of the law were in earnest with 
him. He offered to be present and to aid them. Amid an 
excited crowd the store was entered by the prosecuting party, 
and the enraged proprietor, axe in hand, repeated his threat, 
ordering the doctor out of his store. “I will not leave it until 
ordered by the officer,” was the calm but firm reply. ‘The 
store-keeper cowed and dropped the axe, and in spite of the 
exasperated mob at the door, wagons in waiting received the 
liquors that were conveyed to the city hall in a sort of tri- 
umphal march. Three days after this, a whole cargo of rum 
from Boston was seized by an officer. Dr. Jewett was assist- 
ing in its removal from the vessel, when there was a call for 
compromise. ‘ None!” said the officer; “the whole cargo 
goes into the Kennebec unless the ship returns at once with it 
to Boston.” The vessel returned with itsload. On the Fourth 
of July that year the doctor delivered the oration in Portland, 
by invitation of the city government. 
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In the following year he labored in Ohio, and was engaged 
in one or two public discussions there, with able debaters who 
had been engaged to oppose him. One discussion was contin- 
ued for four successive days. In Cincinnati he encountered 
one of the principal distillers of the place, who, in a series of 
questions and answers on the part of both disputants, was, ac- 
cording to the voluntary decision of the crowd, most essen- 
tially discomfited. 

The doctor was a dweller in the West for some years; in 
Illinois and Minnesota. A large family, his inadequate sup- - 
port in New England, and his fondness for agriculture, led him 
to take this course. He was a sturdy and efficient pioneer, 
and where he lived gave good evidence of his nobls manhood, 
and proved himself a blessing to the neighborhood. He was 
farmer, carpenter, physician, temperance reformer, literary 
lecturer, or preacher, as his services were called for. He vis- 
ited New England as a lecturer on the resources of the West- 
ern States, and always made a favorable impression on_ his 
audience. His adventures during his western experience are 
related quite graphically by his biographer, who states that 
“ varieties of corn, potatoes and fruits introduced by him into 
Minnesota and other States, are still raised, and he often meets 
with parties who say that they not only removed to Minnesota 
in consequence of what Dr. Jewett wrote and said to them 
about it, but also are raising the kind of produce that he in- 
troduced. 

He spent the winter of 1854in New England. He took 
with him to the East, long, narrow boxes containing large 
slices of the soil, obtained by digging down the whole depth of 
the loam, and cutting out pieces to fit the boxes, in which their 
shape was preserved. Some of these were over three fect long, 
rather ponderous to transport for lecturing purposes, but very 
practical in their use, as every man could see for himself the 
richness of the soil. These parallelograms of soil caused many 
a New England citizen to “go West.” In 1858, the Massa- 
chusetts Temperance Alliance obtained his services as a lec- 
urer, in the old field of his operations. He had removed to 
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Wisconsin when the War of the Rebellion broke out. His 
sons were in the army of the Union, and one of them was 
killed, a noble boy, a second lieutenant in the 54th Massachu- 
setts (colored) regiment. At the close of the war the doctor 
was laboring for the Connecticut Temperance Union, with 
headquarters at Norwich. Afterwards he visited Kansas, and 
worked for temperance there, and also in Ohio, under the aus- 
pices of the Good Templars; subsequently he lectured for 
some time as agent for the National Temperance Society, whose 
‘headquarters were in New York City. His services were 
highly appreciated by the numerous patrons of the society, his 
facile and able pen (in their paper) like his voice, instructing 
and pleasing them always. While thus engaged he prepared 
and published a volume, entitled “ Forty Years’ Fight with the 
Drink Demon,” in which he recorded the leading events of the 
Temperance cause during his connection with it. He subse- 
quently detivered a course of Temperance lectures in Halifax, 
N.S. The press of the city pronounced them “ thoroughly 
_ philosoph‘cal and scientific, appealing both to reason and con- 
science in great power.” He afterwards lectured in the States 
of New York, New Jersey and Maryland, with an occasional 
lecture in New England, impressing his thought upon his 
hearers as successfully as ever, and enlarging the army of his 
admiring friends. He was busily at work as long as his health 
served him. After an illness which continued a part of the 
preceding winter, he closed his earthly career at Norwich, Ct., 
April 3, 1879. From Maine to Minnesota the tidings of his 
departure were received with saddened hearts by great num- 
bers of friends. It was 
“ A noble life, well rounded to its goal.” 

Dr. Jewett may justly be regarded as one of the ablest of 
the pioneer temperance reformers in America. Dr. T. L. Cuy- 
ler termed him * Our Nestor and Achilles of Reform.” Method, 
strength, logic, wit, liveliness and dignity were characteristics 
of his discourses. Hon. Neal Dow says that he delivered the 
best addresses he ever heard on either side of the Atlantic. 
Twenty years since, Lucius M. Sargent, author of the “ Tem- 
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perance Tales,” wrote of him: ‘“ We have been familiar with 
his effective labors for thirty years. — Though his addresses 
are descriptive, and full of pathos, humor, sarcasm and power- 
ful exhortation, he is a lecturer in the scientific sense of that 
word.” The various topics of discotirse upon which he dwelt, 
gave evidence that the subject of Temperance was not likely 
to become a threadbare one in his hands. We can give only 
a spe:imen of them from a large number found in the pages of 
his biography, like the following: 

“ alcohol a Cerebral Poison. Alcohol a Narcotic. Alcohol 
and the Eliminating Organs. Three Stages of Drunkenness 
— Excitement, Bewilderment and Narcotism. Alcohol con- 
demned alike by Scripture and Science. The Law and Ten- 
dencies of Artificial Appetites. The Warfare of the Liquor 
Trade on all Useful Trades and Occupations. Characteristics 
of Intemperance ; seen in its Effects on Communities, States, 
and Nations. Instrumentalities for Removing the Curse of 
Intemperance. Harmony of the Divine Word with the Teach- 
ings of Science relative to the effect of Wine on Human Life 
and Welfare. Alcohol in Medical Practice. Popular Errors 
relating to Intemperance. Incidental supports to the Liquor 
Traffic. The Literature of the Temperance Cause,” &c., &c. 

Dr. Jewett was at home everywhere, and knew how to make 
himself useful and agreeable in all kinds of company. A sweet 
poem, written hy James Russell Lowell, was occasioned by 
a conversation to which he listened in a railroad car between 
the doctor and a score of railroad laborers, when he talked to 
them about railroading, the dignity of work, and Robert Burns. 
They were captivated in the interview. Dr. Jewett was not 
aware of the poet’s presence. The poem, “ An Incident in a 
Railroad Car,” opens thus ; 

“He spoke of Burns ; men rude and rough 
Pressed rouné to hear the praise of one 


Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own.” 


His versatility of talent was remarkable. Says his biogra- 


pher: ‘ He controlled emergencies readily. If too poor to get 
what he wanted, he took what he could get, and made it an- 
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swer his purpose as well. If he lacked the wherewith to pur- 
chase surgical instruments, he made them. If he needed cart 


or wheelbarrow, and his income was more limited than usual, 


he could easily manufacture them. He could doctor the body 
and the soul as well. He could be master of physic and the 


rostrum, or a practical mechanic and farmer.” 


His tact, too, was a cardinal quality, and his common sense 
a rich, available fund with him always. Macaulay said of the 
Duke of Monmouth, “ He had brilliant wit and ready inven- 


tion without common sense.” Dr. Jewett possessed the same 
with common sense. 


He had great boldness as well as great prudence, and his 
love of the Temperance cause was intense and unceasing. 


His ideas of reform were based on Christianity. Hence he 
was welcome to pulpits, Christian conventions and ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies. Atl sects felt at home in his presence, because of 
his Christian catholicity of spirit. He could say as Abou Ben 


Adhem said to the angel: 
“ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 
He was indeed a model advocate of reform ; as Judge Crosby 
said of him: “ He brought to the controversy intelligence, 


great conversational powers and eloquence, logic, poetry, an- 
ecdote, wit, satire, great love of right, of humanity, Christian 
charity and faith, unfailing zeal, indomitable courage and per- 
severance. By day and by night, in the street, the field, the 
shop and the school, the old and young, rich and poor, seller 
and drinker, the tempter and tempted; he admonished and 
entreated. He pean moral suasion upon them, and he ap- 
pealed to the law.” 

In noticing the temperance work of Dr. Jewett, we are 
moved to speak especially of two characteristics of his appeals 
in behalf of it. One is, as a temperance reformer he took the 
ground that indispensable as was the work of moral suasion, 
the prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors for com- 
mon dri:iking uses was equally indispensable. He constantly 
maintained this ground, and fortified it with the strongest 
arguments. He believed that civilized States, especially 
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those living in the light of a Christian civilization, should 
preserve themselves against the appalling evils which the 
sale and drinking of intoxicants will assuredly impose upon 
them ; that legislatures should thus provide against this evil 
traffic as they would against that of any other article that was 
absolutely injurious to human morals, and comfort, and life ; 
and that the people ought so to educate themselves as to demand 
and sustain such legislation on the part of their law-makers. 
Hence he contended that moral suasion should be the accom- 
paniment of a prohibitory law, that it might be constantly en- 
couraged and upheld by a healthy public sentiment. The say- 
ing so loosely uttered, “ You cannot make men temperate by 
law,’ —a saying self-evident, and too often heard as a slur on 
prohibitory laws, — he as fully endorsed as any other person. 
The law is an instrument to carry out the will of those who 


cause it to be enacted, and who mean to sustain it. No sane 
advocate of prohibition ever pretended that temperance laws 


could make men temperate. If any have advocated or voted 
for such laws, supposing the enactment of them could do the 
greatest part of the work of temperance, they have simply 
acted without due enlightenment on the subject. In the 
temperance reform moral suasion and prohibition are “ one 
and inseparable.” And this, we are fully persuaded, will be 
more clearly seen in the further progress of the reform. 
Another characteristic of Dr. Jewett, as an advocate of tem- 
perance, was his readiness to have the freest discussion on the 
part of all of every opinion, on this whole subject of temper- 
ance. No one was readier than he for such discussion, and 
no one evinced more readiness to meet it with the strongest 
logic and most effective persuasiveness. In all his encounters 
with those in opposition to his work, the cause of temperance 
never lost but always gained ground by his advocacy of it. So 
we are persuaded it would be, if those who now oppose it 
would but enter heartily and honestly into a free discussion of 
the whole bearing of the evil of intoxicants on individual char- 
acter and happiness, on public purity, safety and peace, on na- 
tional prosperity and strength, on commercial interests and 
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all that pertains to the highest welfare of mankind. Our Tem- 
perance conventions and assemblies have always been open to 
those who honestly desired to exchange opinions on the tem- 
perance question, and we doubt not they always will be. 

While those engaged in the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquors, often meet by themselves for the promotion of 
their own business interests, would it not be well for them to 
meet their fellow-countrymen in this free debate as to the real 
merit of this whole great question? We believe in this free 
and thorough investigation. Let us have more of it in the 
future than we have had in the past. Truth and right are 
ready for it. Who objects ? 

We commend this volume of which we have written to the 
American public especially. It is a text-book on Temperance, 
of the highest order. It ought to be in every library in the 
land. The lawyer should read it, to find wholesome and un- 
answerable statements on temperance and law; the clergy- 
man should have it as a valuable armory from which to draw 
most effective weapons to be used in the warfare against in- 
temperance; parents should keep it in their homes as a fam- 
ily guide-book in the great reform which it advocates; op- 
posers of temperance reform measures ought to read it, that 
they may the better understand the hard warfare which a 
Christian civilization is yet to wage against the threatening 
and fearful forces of the ** Drink Demon.” No one who would 
“keep up with the times ” ought to live without a knowledge 
of the contents of this book. Whoever reads it will find that 
“the times” are talking strongly. We are thankful that the 
life of which this volume is a record has been given to the 
world. 





ETHICS AND EVOLUTION. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Ethics and Evolution. 


The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co. 

It has become the fashion for the scientific gentlemen who 
make the doctrine of evolution fundamental in their philoso- 
phy, to speak of Herbert Spencer, with a certain degree of 
brotherly complacency, as “‘ our greatest philosopher”; and 
certainly if any man has attempted to render the cause of the 
evolutionists a mighty service that man is Herbert Spencer. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat plausible array of circumstan- 
tial evidence which has been set in order to advance and con- 
firm the theory of development, it must be confessed by its 
advocates, that many things are lacking which are necessary 
to a perfect, or even a satisfactory, demonstration of the truth. 
There is not simply one “ missing link,” but there are many 
links for which there is an unconfessed and secret, but an 

‘anxious and excessive yearning. The buried boneyards of 
past ages fail to satisfy us in regard to the doctrine of the evo- 
lution of structures from inferior types of animals. There are 
no fossils showing a transition from one type or species to an- 
other. Leverrier reasoned ¢@ priori that there must be a 
heavenly body undiscovered which would account for certain 
astronomical discrepancies. At last, he brought the celestial 
missing link within ‘the range of telescopic vision. But the 
‘“‘ missing link” of the evolutionists is an obstinate vacuity. 
It refuses to be supplied. The only sign of its appearance is 
its absence. Itis claimed, however, that it may possibly yet 
turn up. If it does not, there is the myth ofa lost Atlantis or 
a sunken Lemuria to fall back upon. The transition from the 
inferior animal to the man may have taken place upon some 
great continent or island which has been submerged. Even 
then, it would be difficult to account for the absence of fossil 
remnants showing a transition from one low type to another. 
The lost Atlantis will not account for everything. But scien- 
tific speculation may devise a way out of the apparently seri- 
ous difficulty. 
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The missing links of physical evolution, the various stages 
denoting a development of structures from one type to another, 
are not all that is wanting to a satisfactory demonstration of 
the doctrine of evolution. It is necessary to account, not only 
for the structure of the human species, but for the mental and 
moral faculties of man. It is not only necessary to show how 
he has developed an organism. It is necessary to show how 
he has evolved a moral sense, a conscience. There may not 
be such a portentcus difference between the physical struc- 
ture of the ape and that of man as to make it impossible that 
the circumstantial evidence of the evolutionists should have 
weight and plausibility. But between the moral sense of man 
and the utter lack of anything of the kind in the animal races 
below him, there is a difference which is destined. even in spite 
of “our greatest philosopher,” to give his friends a consider- 
able amount of trouble. 

It is the connecting link between the intellignce of the 
highest order of brutes, and the moral sense of man that Spen- 
cer has undertaken to supply. It is a task the undertaking 
of which should call for lively gratitude on the part of evolu- 
tionists. It is probably a profound sense of thankfulness which 
is inadequately expressed in the fond appellation of ‘ our 
great philosopher.” And truly if any man is competent to 
succeed in the task which he has undertaken, Herbert Spen- 
cer is the man to doit. He has a pleasing and adroit style of 
writing. He is plausible and alert. Nothing which can aid 
him in his vast endeavor, no fact of nature, nor truth of sci- 
ence which can shore up his hypothesis, or be made into a 
felicitous illustration of his theory, has escaped atiention and 
prolonged thought on his part. He has made an exhaustive 
search for his materials. He has put them in their most con- 
vincing order. If he fails in the work which he has set himself 
to do it is through no lack of ingenuity, sincerity, or ability. 
We join to this extent in the tribute of his friends: He is their 
greatest philosopher. If he fails to make out his case, the 
fault is in the hypothesis itself. He has no lost Atlantis, no 
submerged Lemuria to retreat upon. The facts, if facts there 
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are to sustain his theory, must be accessible. The human 
mind itself has not been buried or submerged. It exists and 
is competent to bear testimony to the changes through which 
it has passed. If the cultivation of intelligence results in a 
moral faculty, we shall probally be able to understand how 
and why it does so. 

In the Data of Ethics this is specially what the philosopher 
undertakes to show. He begins by defining conduct as the 
adaptation of means to ends, and then proceeds to consider 
the evolution of conduct. According to the definition he has 
given, therefore, the evolution of conduct is the cultivation of 
skill in adapting means toends. But conduct is not all alike. 
Mr. Spencer proposes a particular end to be served and con- 
siders conduct which conduces to this end good, while conduct 
which is not a means to this end, but leads away, or aside 
from it, he calls bad. The end he proposes is the production 
of the greatest conceivable quantity of life. Conduct which is 
conducive to life he calls good, while conduct which tends to 
diminish life is bad. This doctrine, it is confessed, involves 
the assumption that life itself is a good thing. Without bal- 
ancing the arguments of the pessimist against those of the 
optimist, it is assumed that there is one proposition in regard 
to which both pessimist and optimist are agreed : — namely, 
that life is to be considered a blessing, or a curse, according 
as its pleasures exceed, or are excceded by its pains. The test 
of conduct is, therefore, this: Does it promote felicity? If it 
promotes happiness, it is good. Ifit promotes unhappiness it 
is bad. The attempt is made to show that all theories of 
morals involve this final test. And this attempt proceeds by 
showing that if the conditions be hypothetically reversed, if it 
be supposed that the actions now called good, instead of pro- 
moting felicity, tended to infelicity ; if cutsand gashes caused 
agreeable sensations, if murder favored the general repose and 
happiness of society ; if adultery tended to promote the peace 
and well-being of the community. then we should regard these 
acts with feelings wholly different from our present disposi- 
tiou toward them,—in other words, according to Herbert 
Spencer, they would be right. 
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Having proclaimed this doctrine, Spencer seems rather 
acutely and unphilosophically conscious of opposition to it and 
immediately falls to work to demolish all other systems of 
ethics and all other possible tests of the virtuousness of hu- 
man actions. He disposes, in quick succession, of the theory 
that perfection, or an ideal completeness of nature, can be a 
notion from which a system of moral guidance can be evolved ; 
of the theory that excellence of action can be the standard of 
morals ; of the intuitional theory ; and of the supposition that 
blessedness in the results of actions can be a sufficient guide. 
The theologians, the legalists, the intuitionists and the utilita- 
rians are all summarily despatched. Plato and Jonathan 
Edwards, Aristotle, Hobbes, and the Christian religion, all lie 
bleeding on the field together, and out of the smoke of battle 
gloriously emerges the philosophy that “ virtue is to be defined 
in terms of happiness.” Observations are to be made; it is to 
be determined what actions necessarily conduce to happiness ; 
a philosophy is to be made out of these observations and the 


experiences of men, and this philosophy is to be the moral 
sense, and zs the moral sense of man. Let Spencer, on this 
point, be his own interpreter. We quote from his letter to 


John Stuart Mill: 


** Perhaps an analogy will most clearly show my meaning. 
During its early stages, planetary Astronomy consisted of 
nothing more than accumulated observations respecting the 
positions and notions of the sun and planets ; from which ac- 
cumulated observations it came by and by to be empirically 
predicted with an approach to truth that certain of the heav- 
enly bodies would have certain positions at certain times. But 
the modern science of planetary Astronomy consists of deduc- ° 
tions from the law of gravitation — deductions showing why 
the celestial bodies necessarily occupy certain places at certain 
times. Now the kind of relation which thus exists between 
ancient and modern Astronomy, is analogous to the kind of 
relation whigh, I conceive, exists between the Expediency — 
Morality and Moral Science properly so called.” 


This is the highest point reached by Spencer’s Ethics. The 
ingredients of his moral standard are, 1. The experiences 
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which show what actions have promoted genera! felicity. 2. 
The philosophy which shows why such actions necessarily 
produce felicity. Spencer does, indeed, explain that certain 
fundamental moral intuitions have been and are developing in 
the race, as the product of the accumulated experiences of 
countless generations. But by this he only means that there 
arises in the mind the abstract idea of moral, just as there arises 
the abstract idea of color. He does not mean that there is a 
moral se.ise, a conscience, which impels men to do the actions 
which it approves as right, or to abstain from actions which it 
condemns as wrong. He appears to mean that from accumu- 
lated experiences, the notion arises of a distinction in actions ; 
some actions tending to happiness and others not tending to 
it, and the separation of the one kind of actions from the other, 
becomes to our thought habitual and automatic. In the same 
way that man gains the abstract notion of color, he gains the 
abstract notion, moral. 

Let us see, then, if this philosophy really gives us a moral 
sense, or a system of ethics. Let us put together all the dif- 
ferent elements which Spencer professes to obtain by evolution, 
and then let us see if they make up a serviceable conscience. 
The elements are these, experience, philosophy, habitual, or 
automatic action, an abstract idea. We have been under the 
necessity of giving a description of his so-called ethical system, 
and of collating all these, its constituent parts, from different 
chapters of his book, inasmuch as it is necessary to look at his 
system as a whole, in order to do it justice; and we have ob- 
served that among those who have written upon Zhe Data of 
Ethics, the majority have taken up some one part of the sys- 
tem of Spencer, against which they have directed their objec- 
tions, ignoring other elements which go to make up his system 
as a whole. 

But, taking all these elements together, they do not, in our 
opinion, make an adequate moral system. We deny, in fact, 
that they make a moral system at all. There is everything 
here except a system of ethics. Spencer does not reach a 
moral sense. His history of evolution does not lead up to a 
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conscience. The only satisfaction he can give us, is the as- 
surance that there is no such thing to be reached. We hear 
about the adaptation of acts to ends; about the production of 
general happiness being an end which makes the acts leading 
to it commendable; we hear about ex:erience, and about phi- 
losophizing in regard to experience; we hear about an ab- 
straction which man gains just as he gains an abstract idea of 
color ; we have accumulated experiences of many generations 
assumed and called an intuition. But where, in all this, does 
ethics come in? We have everything but that. We have the 
play of Hamlet, but where is Hamlet? 

Spencer begins with intelligent action, — the adaptation of 
acts to ends. He shows intelligence subjected to a process 
which he calls evolution, but which is really education. In- 
telligence is taught to regard its own experience ; to accumu- 
late a vast number of experiences; to group them, classify 
them in a manner thoroughly scientific ; to philosophize about 
them and proclaim rules of action. We have intelligence 
taught to act in a certain way habitually and automatically, 
to gain abstract.ideas of things. All this is very beautiful and 
interesting. We are led over a winding path. There are 
many very pretty things to be seen by the wayside. There 
are many opportunities to go a little out of our way to give 
some moralist a “ punching.” There is plenty of diversion of 
various kinds. There is a good deal of stimulation of our 
curiosity to see what evolution will be up to next. We take 
delightful excursions into the fields of physics, biology, psy- 
chology, sociology ; but the issue of all this is disappointing. 
We come out just about where we entered in. We started 
with intelligent action and we end with intelligent action. 
Nothing more. We have intelligent action trained, experi- 
enced, made habitual, taught to form abstract notions, but re- 
maining simply intelligent action at the last. We have gone 
a long way without making any progress, without getting any- 
where. And our conductor meanwhile is saying, “ My dear 
friends, I am doing all this to convince you that there is no- 
where in particular to go. The only thing you can do is to 
call the place you arrive at by a new name.” | 
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Spencer uses the words ethics, moral, good, bad, virtvous, 
vicious, quite as freely as a man would use them, if he were 
producing a system of ethics. But he has no intellectual right 
to them. When he speaks of moral action the thing which he 
thus names is intelligent action, and nothing else. When he 
uses the words good, virtuous, he means politic, or wise. And 
when he speaks of actions as bad, vicious, immoral, we are to 
understand that they are actions not intelligently adapted to 
certain ends. In the instances brought forward to illustrate 
the possible working of his system, Spencer omits invariably 
the moral consideration. The name he uses, but the thing 
itself is absent. He says: “Those who reprobate the adul- 
terer on moral grounds, have their minds filled, not with ideas 
of an action for damages, or of future punishment following 
the breach of a commandment, or of loss of reputation ; but 
they are occupied with ideas of unhappiness entailed on the 
aggrieved wi.e, or husband, the damaged lives of children, and 
the diffused mischiels which go along with disregard of the 
marriage tie.” 

It is true that “ those who reprobate the adulterer on moral 
grounds,” may think of these things, (just as they may thiak 
of “an action for damages,” or of future punishment follow- 
ing the breach of a commandment, or of loss of reputation,’’) 
but these are not moral grounds. The thought of the unhap- 
piness entailed on the aggrieved wife, or husband, is no more 
moral ground than the thought of an action for damages and 
of future punishment. It may be a more important consider- 
ation, having reference to a more certain consequence, but it 
is no more a moral consideration than the others. We are at 
a loss to understand how Herbert Spencer, or any other think- 
ing man, can make the contemplation of the unhappiness of 
an aggrieved wife, or husband, any more a moral considera- 
tion than the other consequences of adultery, an action at law 
for damages, or the future punishment of the adulterer. 
Those who reprobate the adulterer on moral grounds may 
think, at the same time, of a great many things. But the 
moral ground is the conviction that the adultery is wrong, not 
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simply in regard to any of its consequences, but in the nature 
of it. We do not propose to account for this conviction. To 
do this would be to make a moral system of our own. The 
conviction exists. It was Spencer’s business to account for it, 
and he has not done it. He has ignored it. We are not at- 
tempting to construct an ethical system for ourselves. We 
are examining Herbert Spencer’s attempt, and this attempt 
falls short of success. It produces a system, but the system 
is not ethical. It is philosophical. It deals with human 
action and proposes certain rules of action. But about the 
only thing it does not deal with, is morality. 

Thus we see that Spencer does not really succeed in giving 
us an ethical system. It remains to be considered whether 
the system, such as it is, can ever adequately take the 
place of, or be a serviceable or practicable substitute for, a 
complete ethical system. Can we safely disregard our con- 
victions as to the nature of actions, and be both efficiently and 
sufficiently guided by the consideration of their consequences ? 
According to Mr. Spencer we can. According to his system, 
we have only to consider whether the proposed action makes 
for general happiness. If it does, it is efficiently and suffi- 
ciently moral. 

In giving us this standard, Mr. Spencer raises an insuper- 
able difficulty at the start. The standard is nut a serviceable 
and practicable one. The judgment is separated too widely 
from the emergency. The necessity for action is imminent. 
A man at my side upon a scaffold loses his balancyv. Shall I 
rescue him, or let him fall? There is no time to ask whether 
he is not a sot and whether it may not be for the general hap- 
piness to let nature have her own way with him and break his 
neck. The judgment and the action must be instantaneous. 
Or, I am in a bank with a cashier and there is money exposed. 
The cashier turns his back for a single instant. I have no 
time to debate the question whether I cannot take the money 
and so use it that it shall advance the general happiness in a 
much more satisfactory way than it is likely to do if I leave it 
alone. I must decide in an instant. There is no time to 
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consider the consequences. If my conviction of the wrong- 
ness of taking the money, is one derived immediately from the 
thought of the nature of the act, my moral standard is a ser- 
viceable one. I say at once, It would be wrong to do this, — 
and I forbear. If I must consider consequences, I can only do 
it deliberately, while I must act immediately. But Spencer 
would say, There will be rules of conduct, there will be a sys- 
tem of action, there will be a habitual doing of certain things 
and a habitual not doing of certain others. But temptations 
to do wrong usually seem anomalous and unique. When the 
opportunity occurs to appropriate wrongfully the money of the 
bank, there may be present to my mind a certain definite good 
result that by its agency I may secure. But just such a case 
has never occurred before. I must see whether the case be- 
fore me corresponds to other cases under the rule. Habitu- 
ally, I may leave the money of other people alone. But such 
an opportunity and such a pressing need have never conspired 
before. Unless I know from the nature of the act that it is 
wrong, I am not likely to know in time. 

But says Spencer, “ There comes, at last, to be an intuition 
derived from the accumulated experiences of many genera- 
tions.” If I attempt to follow an intuition supposed to be de- 
rived from the accumulated experiences of my ancestors, I 
must immediately suspect it. My ancestors are likely to have 
been wrong in regard to most things, and if I am the heir of 
their experiences, I am the heir of their countless errors. The 
accumulated experiences of the past come down to me, if at 
all, so inextricably mixed with superstitions, errors, evil ten- 
dencies, that an intuition derived from them is likely to be a 
very complex affair. 1 shall do better if I start out with a 
clean, new conscience, enlightened by the wisdom which has 
had the privilege of casting off the imperfections of the past. 

Moreover, in any case where the passions of man are en- 
gaged, he is persistent. He will not give way, so long as 
there is any chance that he is in the right. He will carry up 
his case to the tribunal of final resort. And this tribunal, in 
Herbert Spencer’s system, is the final test: Does the proposed 
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action favor general happiness? The answer must require de- 
liberation. It may require investigation. Meanwhile, what 
isa mantodo? He is practically without a standard, with- 
out a guide for his action. 

Let us picture the temptation according to Herbert Spencer. 
Man, the last product of the law of evolution, stands in the 
godless cold of his unfaith, before the closed portals of the 
Unknowable. Before him is the opportunity for indulgence. 
Within him are the passions which impel him to embrace it. 
His action, in the nature of it, cannot be wrong. It can be 
wrong only in its results. How does he know what the re- 
sults will be? By accumulated experiences and philosophy. 
But no case was ever just like this; and the results of no two 
actions are just the same in all respects. He carries his case 
up to the highest court. He asks: Will it subserve the gen- 
eral happiness? He will investigate for himself. The short- 
est possible way to find out-is to do the deed and see. If he 
is a Methuselah, he may become moral some day. His expe- 
riences may formulate themselves into something like a code. 
But his range of action must be very narrow, or he will get 
outside the sphere of its usual application. There can be no 
instantaneous, final judgment. There is no “ Get thee hence, 
Satan,” in this case. The scriptures of evolution have no quick 
and sure rebuke for the advances of the tempter. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the new system of 
“ Ethics.” How do I know what will promote the general 
happiness? It isan unknown and unknowable quantity. To 
say that morality must be defined in terms of happiness, is to 
say that x=y, both quantities, according to the proposition, 
being unknown. The problem is insoluble. We give it up. 
With one man animal pleasures are essential to happiness. 
He holds all other pleasures in contempt. The pleasure of 
listening to a fine lecture would be, to him, intolerable. To 
another, study and thought are necessary to a happy state of 
being. The animal pleasures in which another finds delight, 
are, to him, disgusting. Each man’s ideal of happiness is dif- 
ferent. Each requires a different kind of action in order to 
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promote felicity. From all my experience among men, what 
kind of notion of “ general happiness” can 1 form? None 
that is practically of any use. I might know that right action 
would be likely to favor general happiness, if I could know 
what right action is. I might know that if x were known, it 
would be equal to y. But by the supposition, x is unknown, 
and we have seen that y is unknown. It stands for the vague 
term, general happiness, the vaguest phrase, when we come to 
consider it, that ever crept into a vague philosophy. To sub- 
mit my action to any such test as is supplied by a consideration 
of general happiness, is wholly unsatisfactory. 

There is surely some great flaw in the doctrine that moral- 
ity is to be defined in terms of happiness, and that all progress 
in morals is based upon this fact. Suppose we say that hap- 
piness is to be defined in terms of morality. Mr. Spencer 
says, Do that which favors general happiness and you will do 
right. Suppose we say, Do right and you will be likely to 
favor general happiness. We have the advantage that our 
doctrine will hold good in practice, while Spencer’s will break 
down. If we follow our conviction as to the right nature ot 
an action, happiness will be likely to result. 

But if we fix our attention, not on right, but on happiness, 
we shall fail of both. Happiness eludes its eager devotee. If 
one deliberately sets out to gain it, him it deceives and escapes. 
It demands not to be sought for its own sake, but to be disre- 
garded ; to be won in pursuit of ends rather than its own. 
Full of the wisdom of experience are the words of Sir Arthur 
Helps: “ Pleasure falls into no plan.” 

Under the reign of the general happiness principle, there 
would have been no progress in morals. Each man would 
have done that which he supposed would favor the promotion 
of happiness, according to his ideal of happiness. The sensual 
man would have done sensual acts, or acts productive of low, 
animal pleasures. Each would do that supposed to be required 
by his ideal. But, meanwhile, his ideal would become no 
loftier nor better. The Spencerian philosophy simply takes 
him round in a curious circle. He is to erect morality on 
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happiness and is to use the happiness resulting from morality, 
as the means to morality ! 

It is not by pursuing happiness that man makes progress. 
It is.wrather by disregarding it. It is by heroism, self-denial, 
martyrdom, suffering. The Spencerian philosophy leaves no 
place for suffering. It regards all suffering as an evil and a 
curse, all patience under it as ignoble and immoral. But the 
very crown upon the brow of progress is a crown which has 
been forged in pain. It has come from the persecution, the 
martyrdoms, the suffering of the past, which, for the sake of 
men, has patiently been borne. It tells the tale of agonies 
and blood. And underneath its beaten gold are eyes that fol- 
low not the phantom, pleasure, but are gloriously fixed on 
right. Man needs an ideal far beyond his present reach, but 
evolution gives him none. Its ideal is the pleasure he has 
found by his experience. Inspired by it he can repeat himself, 
but certainly cannot improve himself. 

It is a trivial mode of reasoning to say that if we suppose 
the results of virtuous actions other than they are, such actions . 
would then cease to be regarded as essentially right actions. 
In such a case we should feel that there was something incon- 
gruous in nature. We should feel that “the Power that 
makes for righteousness,” is not the Power that seeks, as a 
secondary consideration, the happiness of his children. We 
should be confused in our ideas, but our conviction of the 
rightness or the wrongness of the nature of things would be 
unchanged. It isa foolish argument to say, This theory will 
not work backwards. It consequently will work forwards. 
There remains the possibility that it will not work at all. 
The relation between happiness and morality is not that of 
identity. It is an incidental providence, or to translate our 
language into that of the evolutionists, it is a fortuitous rela- 
tion. Morality and happiness are not one. There is only a 
good understanding between the two. 

We find, then, that the Spencerian philosophy does not pro- 
vide a system of ethics ; it does not reach the height required. 
We also see that it does not produce a system which can be 
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accepted as a serviceable substitute for such a system. We 
cannot dispense with an ideal far beyond ourselves. We can- 
not dispense with a lofty courage which shall hold to right re- 
gardless of results. We cannot dispense with our conviction 
that the wrongness of things is in the very nature of them. 
We are not ready to dispense with courage, heroism, hope, 
faith, sacrifice, nor with trust and patience and endurance 
under pain and suffering. 


ArTIcLeE XII. 
The Spiritual Temple: Its Foundation and Erection. 


In the Letter to the Ephesian Church we find St. Paul say- 
ing, “ Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God; and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” There is a 
great deal here presented, that, viewed with reference to its 
allusions and suggestions, is worthy of serious, devout thought 
and consideration. The leading theme, however, or that which 
is most central, seems to be the Church, its foundation and 
membership. These converted men, whom the Apostle ad- 
dresses, now turned away from idolatry, become, as we should 
say, Christians —born into the light of a new life — are by 
virtue of their conversion no longer aliens but citizens of a 
spiritual commonwealth ; no longer strangers, but members 
or children of the household of God. When he talks in this 
way, he has the Church all the while in mind. That was the 
kingdom into which these Christians were born — it was the 
Father’s House into which they were gathered as sons and 
daughters. 
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We are reminded of what Christ said to Nicodemus: “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
He had come to set up a commonwealth, and to gather sub- 
jects into it. Here, in his reply to the Jewish ruler, he states 
the condition of citizenship in this commonwealth. They 
who would enter into his kingdom must transfer their alle- 
giance from Moses, or Confucius, or Zoroaster, or Plato, to 
him ; and take upon themselves the obligations imposed by 
the constitution and laws of the new state. This done, they 
put on a new character in the act of doing it. They were no 
longer the disciples of Moses, or of some heathen philosopher, 
but of another and diviner teacher; no longer under law or 
philosophy, but under grace. We may illustrate it in this 
way: We have emigrants to this country from Germany, Italy 
France, England, Scotland, Ireland. Just their coming here 
and living here does not change the relation they sustain to 
the kingdoms from which they have emigrated. They are 
still the subjects of William, or of Humbert, or of Victoria, 
and are not American citizens. Their political character and 
relations are not in the least changed by their crossing the 
ocean and coming here to live; but they are still Italians, and 
Germans, and Frenchmen, and Englishmen, and Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen. 

How shall they become American citizens, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges ot citizens ?— how, but by an open 
and formal transfer of their allegiance, by a declaration of 
intention, and by taking an oath to support the constitution 
and obey the laws of the land they have adopted. This done, 
they are no longer strangers and foreigners, no longer Eng- 
lishmen, and Scotchmen, and Germans, and Italians, but-new- 
born Americans. They have put on a new character — have 
‘ nut off the old man ” and “ put on the new man,” and now 
are our fellow citizens. At first they were born as English- 
men, or as Germans; but now, by the transfer of their alle- 
giance, they are “born again,” and this time as Americans. 
In face, and form, and mental and moral characteristics, they 


are what they were the moment before ; but they have new 
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relations, new duties, new responsibilities, and they begin to 
live a new life. That they comprehend all that is involved in 
the change is scarcely possible. Of what it is to be an Amer- 
ican citizen they may know very little. They are only children, 
newly born, and must grow in knowledge and comprehension 
as other children do, gradually putting away, in their progress 
toward manhood, childish things. 

Like these were the Ephesian Christians, of whom St. Paul 
writes that they were “no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 

Further down in the long sentence, through which the 
words hurry as in a race, the figure is changed; and after his 
abrupt manner the Apostle begins to write of a foundation, and 
a corner-stone, and of a rising edifice into which these Chris- 
tians were built. It is still of the Church, however, that he is 
writing ; and of it he goes on to say, that the men and women 
won to Christ, then, and in all ages, wrought as living mate- 
rial into this building, it shall grow, in its completed propor- 
tions, its architectural finish, from foundation to dome, from 
pillar to arch, from floor to ceiling, from threshold to altar, 
from crypt to cross, a holy temple. 

The growth of the Church is thus likened to the process of 
building. The foundation is the prophets and apostles, with 
Christ for the principal corner-stone. This means the same 
as where he says: “Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.”” Away back in other times 
it had been spoken in prophecy: ‘Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation.” We 
know very well to whom this prophecy is to be applied, and in 
whom it was fulfilled. ‘“ On this rock,” said Christ, “ I will 
build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.” On what rock? Not on Peter, surely, but on the 
divinely inspired words of Peter: “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

It is very often said that it matters very little what we be- 
lieve about Christ,— that is, what theory or doctrine we hold 
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concerning him,— if we only believe in him. But if we will 
stop and think for a moment, we will see that it does matter. 
For how can we believe in him in any just sense, or in a way 
to be helped and saved by our faith, when we have no right 
conceptions, or only low and unworthy views of the Person 
and Office of the Son of Man, who is also the Son of God. 

The reply of Peter makes him to be more than John the 
Baptist, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or any one of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets ;— not more, simply, in the measure of im- 
parted inspiration, or of gifts of any kind, or of special prerog- 
atives ;— but more in such an extent of meaning that God 
must reveal it or it could not be known —the mystery could 
not be brought into the light. And this that God revealed, so 
broad, and deep, and wonderful, with an almost infinite signifi- 
cance in it, should be the Rock upon which the Church 
Universal would be built. 

Put, now, alongside this the statement, which expresses the 
average Liberal belief of to-day, that Christ “‘ was a man ex- 
alted above his fellows, and endued with wisdom and power 
such as has been given to no other man on earth;” and how 
' meagre and poor and altogether insufficient and unsatisfactory 
does the latter appear! It shrivels into almost insignificant 
dimensions in the contrast, and is emptied cf all meaning. 
Had it been made in answer to the question, “ But whom say 
ye that Iam?” would Christ have met it with the approving 
and commending words: * Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven?” It needed no revelation from 
God to inform the minds of the disciples that “ar Master 
‘“‘ was a man exalted above his fellows, and endued ‘with wis- 
dom and power such as have been given to no other man on 
earth ;”’ they could see that very plainly; but that he was 
the Christ, the Son of God, with all the wonderful meaning 
that attaches to these words, they could know only by special 
revelation. God must suggest the mystery of the Divine In- 
carnation to their minds ere they can think of it, or look 
upon their Lord as other than a great prophet, or “aman 
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exalted above his fellows.” It has been truly and impressively 
said, that 


‘We have hardly turned the first page of the Bible until 
we feel that a new and marvellous element has been inter- 
jected into the history of man, which gives life and tone and 
purpose to the whole current of earthly affairs. The genera- 
tions are centralized in one idea. From Abraham to David, 
from David to the carrying away into Babylon, and from 
Babylon until Herod reigned in Judea, there is a life far below 
the surface. From behind the prophetic veil, or through it, 
there glows the image of a man, stranger to everybody yet 
friendly to all. A marvellous image it is, so indistinct yet so 
positive: gentle, yet carrying awful power, as the summer 
cloud carries lightning; very near, yet distant as the unseen 
God. We feel this in coming along the Biblical line ; feel 
that at any moment a man might stand up in the very like- 
ness and majesty of God; and a strange, fascinating spell 
binds the reader, until having passed the prophecies he comes 
to the Star, and the Virgin, and the Child. That Child has 
been the mystery in all his reading ; there, in infant life, lay the 
explanation, itself a mystery, of all the tumultuous events and 
hopeful promises which make up the sum of prophetic history. 
We cannot understand the Child without at least recognizing 
that it is alleged that he came up from unbeginning time to 
express, audibly and visibly, what otherwise could not be 
known of God.” 


To accept the view here set forth with respect to the person 
of Christ, which seems to be clearly that of the New Testament, 
Cif its general tenor and certain specific facts be consulted,) is 
to ascribe all virtue and efficacy to the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, and to give to the world an all-sufficient Saviour. Any 
other, or the contrary view, discounts from. the intent and 
merit of this sacrifice, if it does not rob it of all power as an 
availing means in the work of redemption. It is likening the 
atonement of Jesus to an attempt to light up the universe with 
a farthing candle, or to warm the earth with a brazier’s 
furnace. 

Built as so much living material upon Christ the eternal 


- foundation, these fellow citizens of the saints and of the house- 
1 Ecce Deus. 
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hold of God, constitute, as St. Paul would teach, the Church, 
which, under the Divine Builder’s care and hand, grows into 
a completed and holy temple. Of course we are to understand 
that he is not now speaking of minor Christian Confederacies, 
such as the churches in Corinth, and Galatia, and Philippi, 
and Rome; but of the one Church of Christ, the Church Uni- 
versal, of which these were the branches so far as they were 
builded on the Rock. And he means to say that this Church, 
with such a foundation, was a confederacy of souls, bound to- 
gether by a common faith and love and worship. Or we may 
say that the bond was one of heart-fellowship with the divine 
Lord. 


“The root idea of the Church is that of a particular relation 
of man to man, originated by a common relation to Jesus 
Christ. When men are ardently attached to their native coun- 
try, they are related to one another as compatriots, though 
they may differ upon every question in political science. It is 
the same in the Church ; attachment to Christ is everything ; 
the widest differences may exist, so far as theology is con- 
cerned, but no doctrinal heresy can break up the vital and 
eternal union of souls which is brought about by an absorbing 
love for the divine Master and Lord.” 2 


The importance of faith as a condition to membership in 
Christ’s Kingdom, or adoption into God’s Household or Fam- 
ily,is here seen. Not belief, simply, as we understand it, but 
faith, Christian faith, or belief in the New Testament sense, 
which is trust and inspiration and vision all in one. Undoubt- 
edly Christ is not only the foundation but is also the door of 
the Church, and we must go in at the door; but that which 
helps us to an entrance, or opens the door, is faith, — trust- 
ing, inspiring, appropriating faith, and that passes from belief 
into sight, or from simple conviction into actual knowledge. 

There are those who associate creedlessness with the Church, 
and think that the less a man believes the betier Christian he 
is. We should say that that would depend upon the kind of 
belief he has, or what he holds of formulated faith. Creeds 


that wall men in or wall them out, that are set as barriers 
2 Ecce Deus. 
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across the highway of religious progress, and that confine fra- 
ternal intercourse to clannish limits, are bad things, or are 
badly employed. They are a burden and aslavery. And yet, 
as we have seen, the Church is really built on a creed: “ Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God.” On the rock of 
this truth the Master said he would build his Church. . And 
it is plain enough that all through the New Testament times 
this was the only creed of the Church. Its profession of faith, 
or its creed-door, (if such it may be called,) did not consist of 
Thirty-nine Articles, nor twenty articles, nor three articles, 
but of only one article, both comprehensive and comprehensi- 
ble. When an Ethiopian prince asked a Christian teacher, 
who had been instructing him concerning Christ, what was in 
the way of his being baptized seeing that water was at hand, 
he was told that there was nothing in the way if he believed 
with all his heart. And he answered and said, “I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” Nothing more was required 
in the way of belief, or as a condition to membership in the 
Church of Christ. 

But let us be careful that in our interpretation of this New 
Testament creed, and of the act of confession, we are not nar- 
row and quite out of the way. The belief of the Ethiopian 
was not a cold intellectual conviction merely; not a mere 
formal, dead thing, an assent of the understanding to a prop- 
ositional verity ; and nowhere in Gospel or Apostolic Letter is 
such a belief set forth as fulfilling the condition of member- 
ship in the Church. As we have seen there is a great deal 
more meaning in the words, “ Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” 
than we usually give them ; and the belief that lays hold upon 
them in a strong, glad way, and gets an element of spiritual 
life out of them, is largely more than a belief of the intellect, 
— itis a belief of the the heart, or, as we have said, it is faith, 
which is assent and trust and love and joy combined. Such a 
faith, with its roots struck deeply into the most vital facts of 
Christianity, and gathering thence a nutriment for bud and 
flower, will fruit itself in a corresponding life, and life and 
faith will go on helping each other to a constantly increasing 
fulness of beauty and glory. 
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This is the view, substantially, which St. Peter sets forth 
when he exhorts: ** And besides, giving all diligence, add to 
your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience god- 
liness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity. For if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you to be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” He makes faith come 
to knowledge in the end, —not simply head knowledge, but 
heart knowledge; or it is such an enlargement of faith, or 
such a growth of primary belief, as that it includes all the 
principles and sentiments he enumerates, and means them 
all. Itis belief of the intellect coming to be belief of the 
heart, and working out into a life. Or, it is the laying of 
stone after stone on the everlasting foundation in the building 
up of a living temple evermore sacred to the worship of God, 
its altar fires never going out, and its songs of praise never 
dying away. 

Christ himself presents the same idea when he says at the 
close of that longest of his recorded sermons: ‘ Therefore, 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man that built his house upon a 
rock ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock.” It will be noticed that hearing is 
made requisite in this case; but faith is also supposed, for 
faith comes from hearing ; and besides faith is an essential 
condition of doing. Weare therefore to understand Christ as 
saying, that he who hears the truths preached by him, and be- 
lieves them, and because of his living, appropriating faith, or 
his heart-faith, puts them into a life, thus demonstrating their 
worth and divineness and beauty in his experience, shall be 
likened to the wise man who built his house upon a rock, and 
it withstood the assaults of flood and tempest. Plainly enough, 
to so liken an individual it was not sufficient that he only 
heard and had faith in the ordinary sense. Hearing and be- 
lieving in a good honest way were indeed essential; but to 
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rest in these, to have the truth stick fast in the head and never 
reach and affect the heart, and through the heart flow out into 
the life in the shape of doing, or all sorts of practical manifes- 
tation, would be to achieve nothing, or to build no fabric of 
character that would stand when the storm came up against 
it. Therefore Christ went on to say: “ And every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man who built his house on the sand. 
And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.” Such an one, so 
likened, would have only a head religion, a dogmatic religion, 
consisting only of a cold, dead belief — its fruit ashes. 

We have dwelt upon this point to so great length because we 
would make it entirely plain, that faith in Christ means trust 
in him, and loving loyalty to him. It means self-surrender, 
and self-denial, and cross-bearing, and faithful following, and 
never a backward look when once the hand is put to the plow. 
In the words of another: 


“When belief and life are synonymous terms, the man is a 
member of the Church of Christ — his name is written in 
heaven. He may hold the most extraordinary conclusions in 
speculative theology, but he cannot be unchurched by meta- 
physics. Where the love is right, the notion is of small con- 
sequence. A man may keep his whole self and accept all 
technicalities in theology, but a man cannot love without giving 
up himself. He must either ‘ sell all he has and give to the 
poor,’ or he must be ‘ born again’ into a new spirit in which 
there shall be no self, and then he is in the kingdom of 
Christ.” @ 


As St. Paul has it, he is no more a stranger and foreigner, 
but a fellow citizen with the saints, and of the household 
of God; and is built upon the foundation of the apostles 
aud prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone. 

It is recorded as the result of the Pentecostal Revival, that 
“the multitude of them that believed were of one heart, and of 


one soul, neither said any of them that aught of the things he 
8 Dr. Parker. 
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possessed was his own; but they had all things common.” 
Just what we might expect froma genuine Christian revival. 
And we ought to be able to say to-day of all Christians, of the 
great multitude who profess to believe in Christ, that they are 
one in heart, and are willing to make the largest sacrifices in 
helping one another and in promoting the common cause. 
But we are prevented from saying so much as this. While 
of one portion only of the Christian Church can it be said that 
it is a unit, the other is best described as in shreds, each of its 
many parts often warring against the others, and holding 
scarcely anything of fraternal feeling and helpful sympathy in 
common. ‘“ The picture upon which we look is not that of a 
multitude of one heart and one soul; but of a multitude divided 
into two great contending parties, and one of these parties 
split up into fractions, few of which can agree to work together 
save in a narrow sphere, and under sectarian limitations.” 
Clearly all this is in the way of the design and tendency of 
the religion of Christ, which is to’ bring all men, however 
diverse their social condi:ion or religious opinions, into one 
Universal Christian Family. It hinders Christians of to-day, 
in churches and out of them, from being, what they otherwise 
would be if left to the guidance of Christ’s religion, as sheep 
gathered into one fold, having one Shepherd. 

The division of Christians into sects, which early took place, 
could not have heen prevented, perhaps ;—it may have been 
inevitable and right. We are not sure but these sects came 
into existence, — many of them, at least, — because there was 
really a demand for them ; because there was a work for them 
to do, which but for them would have been left undone. We 
are inclined to look at them just as we do at the sects of the 
present day, — as necessary to fill certain places, to meet cer- 
tain wants, to stand for Christ in some special mission. But 
it must be said that the spirit that was engendered by these 
divisions of the Christian Family, was all wrong and bad, be- 
cause it made enemies of those who should have been friends. 
Everywhere we witness the prevalence of the same bad spirit 
now,—not necessarily because we hold diverse faiths and 
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worship at different altars,— but because we have forgotten 
the new Commandment. With us formulated opinions, too 
often, are more, weigh more, rank higher, than faith in Jesus 
Christ. If a man does not believe as we do, if his creed is not 
like our creed, if he does not worship at our altar, if he has not 
been baptized in our name, and he dovs not say his prayers 
as we say ours, we will have it that he is no Christian, he has 
no religion, God does not care for him as He cares for us, and 
heaven has no place for such as he; and so we fall to hating 
him, and will have no neighborly or social intercourse with 
him, and may be will try to injure him in his business, and we 
will speak derisively of his church, and so, in many ways, give 
him to understand that we do not like him, — and all because 
he has done what we have done: chosen tor himself in the 
matter of religion. 

Now, in all this, build up the sect as strongly as we may, 
invest it with eminent social attractions, adorn it with the 
graces of culture and refinement, and make its altars rich 
with our outward offerings; still we are building off the divine 
foundation, and are not fellow citizens of the saints, and of the 
household of God. Unquestionably we have the right to re- 
tain our several names and our sectarian identity, and to give 
largely of time and money and effort for the building up of 
our particular church. We would be recreant and unfaithful 
indeed, did we not stand squarely and sturdily up for what 
we believe to be Christ’s truth and cause. But at the same 
time there might be, ought to be, and is slowly coming to be 
here and there, a more generous bond of association than any 
that now binds the several portions of the Christian House- 
hold together. 

It is a glad word to say, and we are glad to say it, that there 
is a continually lessening distance between Christian sects and 
churches in matters theological. The matter of revision and 
restatement has been begun and will go on. The rules and 
principles of a new exegesis are applied in the definition of 
denominational faiths. Words have a new meaning. Creeds 
are being interpreted anew. We are getting, as by common 
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consent, a new theological dictionary ; and men of all churches 
are opening their eyes to the fact, that when they get dowr 
below the letter and technicalities of their systems of faith, all 
that is really essential to Christianity they hold in common. 
In nearly all that relates to God, and Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, and the Atonement, and Salvation, there is a measure 
of agreement. Doctrinal differences are growing less and less 
every day. If we were asked whether we believe in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, we would say, No; but we believe in a 
doctrine of the Trinity, — we believe in a tri-manifestation of 
God, or a three-fold revelation of Him. Soif you were to ask 
an intelligent and liberal Christian of the evangelical school, 
—and you need not hunt long to find him, — whether he be- 
lieves in the doctrine of Endless Punishment, he would answer 
you nay, and tell you that he belives in a@ doctrine of endless 
punishment. It is very common to hear it said now-a-days, 


_ that punishment in the future state will not be infinite in 


duration. In the weight of its descending blows it will be 
proportioned to the sinner’s guilt. In other words, the largely 
modified doctrine now is, that although punishment in some 
form may endure forever, yet that hell will be a pretty com- 
fortable place after all! 

The doctrine of post mortem probation is also getting a fast 
hold upon the Christian mind and heart. This, too,is a 
result of the religious growth of our times. It is the putting 
on in larger measure of the likeness of Christ. Men whose 
hearts have been baptized into the loving spirit of Jesus can- 


‘not see why the mere event of death should change God, and 


reverse the principles and the administration of His moral 
government, and make Christ other than the Saviour of sin- 
ners. And so they are coming to believe that in all worlds 
where the human soul shall be lost, there it shall be sought 
after, and, if possible, found. In the future world, as here, 
space for repentance shall be granted to the sinful; and the 
wrecked and foundering soul, freighted with untold treasure, 
may, after all, survive the storm and enter the port of eternal 


peace. 
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Thus through this growing love to Christ and to man, the 
true idea of the Church is being realized in a constantly in- 
creasing degree. For the men and women who have been 
converted to Christ, who believe in him, who have opened 
wide the doors of their hearts to let him in, and have come 
under the dominion of a new love, constitute the Church, 
though they be separated by wide seas or broad differences of | 
creed. 

It is a question frequently asked, “ Why, seeing the condi- 
tions and credentials of membership in this Church of Christ 
are so simple, should there be anything sectarian amongst 
Christians ?— why, since they are enlisted under the same 
banner, are ruled avowedly by the same faith and love, are 
built upon the same foundation, and are members of one spir- 
itual household, — why should they not meet as one church ? 
take one common name? and know no distinction or differ- 
ence of any kind whatever?” Incidentally we have already 
answered this question. It is one that * throws us back, not 
upon Christ, but upon human nature, in which there are end- 
less varieties of temperament, capacity, culture, susceptibility 
and relationship.” For this reason it is impossible, no doubt, 
that men, that Christians, even with their one faith, one Lord, 
and one baptism, should not divide upon theological points, 
and should agree in their criticisms, and all interpret alike, 
and reach the same conclusions. Still, divide up as they may, 
travel as diverging roads as they may, worship in Jerusalem 
or on Mount Gerizzim if they will, the unity of the Church is 
not interrupted. There may be many members with differing 
gifts, and yet the body is one. The temple is built, not of 
material all hewn and squared and shaped alike, but of that 
prepared in many quarries, and wrought into various forms 
for the builder’s use. And whether it be in column, or 
arch, or cornice, or tower, or the solid and enduring walls, 
it grows upon its eternal foundation into a holy temple in the 
Lord. 

Let us notice now these other words of St. Paul: “In whom 
ye also are builded together for a habitation of God.” We 
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take the meaning of the Apostle in this special clause to be, 
that not only were these Christians of Ephesus, by virtue of 
their citizenship with the saints and their adoption into the 
household of God, — that not only were they built into the 
broad Church of Christ as so much prepared material ; but in 
Christ, the chief corner-stone and foundation of the Church, 
they were builded together into a visible branch of this 
* Church. 

Notice the expression: “ Builded together.” They were 
not so much loose and scattered material — not so many un- 
hewn and unwrought stones — thrown together without order 
or architectural arrangement; but they were builded together, 
each in his place on the foundation, in a shapely way. They 
were builded together for a habitation, and therefore after a 
plan. First, there was the Rock to build upon; then upon 
this Rock rose the walls of the edifice into which they were 
wrought. It is meant, too, that they were cemented together, 
so as to form one solid, compact structure not easily shaken 
nor thrown down. That is, they were a unit, — not all think- 
ing alike — not all squared down to the same dimensions, — 
but one in their love for Christ and each other. It is religious 
vitality, it is Christ enthroned in the heart, it is Christian con- 
secration, through which unity must come. Without these, 
men cannot be built up together a habitation for God. Christ 
must pervade all the building ; he must give strength, solid- 
ity, to the material employed ; every stune must be laid, as it 
were, under his direction ; or the walls cannot rise into a holy 
temple, beautiful and enduring. All else must be a jumble, 
an unsightly pile, crumbling under the least touch, and utterly 
falling in pieces, a mass of ruins, when the first hard wind 
blows upon it, or it is shaken by some internal convulsion. 

The Apostle speaks of growth ;—“ yroweth up,” is his expres- 
sion. Now, dead things do not grow — living things do grow. 
Let it be a church, if it is full of spiritual life, is builded on the 
eternal Rock, and not on a catechism or a minister, its unity 
not that of opinion merely but of love; if all its members are 
baptized not with water only but with the Holy Ghost, and so 
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are all on fire with zeal, and are unswerving in their loyalty 
to Christ ; then no matter how small its numbers, nor how 
humble its condition, nor how heavy the burdens it carries, it 
is a growing church, and nothing in the shape of adverse cir- 
cumstances can beat it down. If, on the other hand, it is not 
vitalized by the faith of which we have spoken, and therefore 
has no love for Christ or of one another in it, no loyalty, no 
consecration, and is waiting to be carried forward in some un- 
known way rather than pressing forward in the Christian race, 
and relying upon its own activities for winning the prize it 
covets ; then, instead of its growing into a holy temple, it ‘will 
only go into decay and finally disappear. 

Do we Universalist people understand that the Church we 
have set out to build will be full of life and growth, or of death 
and decay, just in the proportion that we, its members, are 
living, earnest, devoted, self-sacrificing Christian disciples ; 
or are cold, indifferent, selfish and dead? Does the fact im- 
press us that the Universalist Church will take its character 
from our individual characters ?— that its influence will be 
precisely that which springs from the lives we live ?— and that 
the good it accomplishes will be that, and that only, to which 
each heart and hand has contributed? If it shall stand for 
nothing, it will be because we stand for nothing. If it shall 
not be a living instrument for good in all our communities, an 
agent of God doing His work, ‘it will be because we are lifeless 
and are not growing up as holy temples in the Lord. The 
chief matter of concern therefore is, that we make our individ- 
ual selves what we ought to be — that by our Christian activi- 
ties, and in the use of all the means of grace, we grow daily 
toward the measure of the fulness of the stature of Christ. 

We will conclude this article by adding, that exhortations, 
entreaties, expostulation, argument, employed to move or in- 
cite us to faithfulness, zeal, loyalty, self-sacrifice, consecration, 
will all be wasted words or breath if we are a branch severed 
from the living Vine, or are not builded on Christ “ for a hab- 
itation for God through the Spirit.” We shall succeed or fail, 
shall go forward or backward, shall rejoice in victory or hide 
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our faces in the shame of defeat, according as we possess the 
spiritual life, flowing from heart-fellowship with Christ, or 
possess it not. For this life is the source and inspiration of 
all fidelity, earnestness, strength, fervor, self-denial, and all- 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Once built as living 
stones into the temple, each wrought by the divine Builder’s 
hand, the Church will no longer be run in worldly grooves — 
secular methods will give place to higher methods — our sanc- 
tuaries instead of being so largely places of entertainment as 
now, will be holy and unprofaned places of worship — and 
money, instead of being drawn out of our pockets, through 
trick and device, in little driblets of contribution, will come 
without strain, and ungrudgingly, and in unstinted measure, 
because we are set apart by a holy anointing and by self-con- 
secration to the service of Christ, and the new love in us will 
make giving and sawrificing a privilege and a joy. 


ArtTIcLE XIII. 
Paul’s Four Leading Epistles, and His Visits at Jerusalem. 


Pror. GeorcE P. Fisuer, in one of his notable contributions 
to our recent American theological literature, quotes from 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians the passage, chap. i. v. 18, 
“ Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days ;” and adds, by way of incidental 
remark, “ A memorable visit, and a fact fraught with interest 
in its bearing on the evidences of Christianity!” The ob- 
servation is a just one. The more we read and study the New 
Testament accounts of the great Apostle and of the Early 
Church, the more is our attention drawn to, and fixed upon, 
those simple words of Scripture which the author of Begin- 
nings of Christianity so fittingly refers to,— as if they marked 
a certain pivotal point in their writer’s history and afforded us 
a most invaluable clew to a satisfactory understanding of the 
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nature of his position and the worth of his testimony. Like 
s0 many other bits of the sacred record, the passage in ques- 
tion seems at first view a trivial or unimportant item of nar- 
rative, while yet, on further thought and investigation, it is 
discovered to relate to circumstances and affairs of vital 
moment, and to make clear much that would otherwise be 
obscure and perplexing to the inquirer. In truth, it is here 
and in the immediate context, that we find one of the solid 
rocks to stand upon amidst the winds and waves of religious 
controversy in our day. 

The passage occurs in one of the four Epistles of Paul — the 
other three being the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Epistle to the Romans — which the extreme skeptical critics 
of our time tell us are the only genuine books of the New Tes- 
tament. Strauss, Renan, and others of their class, add one or 
several more. But of the four which are mentioned above, 
Baur, the great Coryphzus of the ‘l'ubingen school, says, that 
“ there has never been the slightest suspicion of unauthenticity 
cast” on them, and that “ they bear in themselves so incon- 
testably the character of Pauline originality, that it is not 
possible for critical doubt to be exercised upon them with any 
show of reason.” 

We all know only too well what extravagant and destructive 
views and tendencies very generally mark the disciples of such 
teachers. Not only are all the other books of the New Testa- 
ment set aside as not having been written by the persons whose 
names they bear, but they are also discredited as having little 
or no historical value. The Gospels, it is claimed, were com- 
posed by unknown authors in the first half of the second 
century and are full of myths, legends, and absurdities. The 
Acts, also of late origin, was written with a questionable mo- 
tive, and is replete with fictions. The miuor epistles and the 
Revelation are equally spurious or untrustworthy. We can 
never know just who or what Jesus was, nor what he really 
did or said. We cannot feel sure that he spoke a single word 
attributed to him in the Gospels. He wrought no miracles, 
nor did he rise from the dead, as the Scriptures declare. We 
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are not certain that we have in the New Testament any of the 
productions or discourses of Peter, James, or John. There 
is no such thing, therefore, as historic Christianity, as this 
term is commonly understood ; and there is no need of it. 

Well may such an able, learned, and judicial commentator 
as Dr. Lightfoot say: “I feel very confident that the historic 
views of the Tubingen school are too extravagant to obtain any 
wide or lasting hold over the minds of men.” Sooner or later 
there is always a reaction from such extreme and sweeping 
theories and opinions. And Christianity never lacks its well- 
equipped and competent champions. The old deists inveighed 
against Christ, the Apostles, and the New Testament writers 
as impostors, guilty of falsehood and fraud. They made many 
converts to their form of unbelief, or infidelity, but were at 
length driven from the field, and there are few intelligent men 
of to-day who essay that kind of warfare against the Revealed 
Word. Then came a class of rationalists, who, ascribing @ 
certain honesty or sincerity to Jesus and his Apostles, re- 
garded them as self-deceived enthusiasts. Here, also, was an 
assault that found many active sympathizers and supporters. 
But the attack was again in vain. The defences of Christian- 
ity were impregnable and the vindication of its truth was 
triumphant. The attempt was finally made to refer the origin 
of the Gospels, the Acts, and many of the other books, to a 
period subsequent to the Apostolic Age, but especially to in- 
volve the narrative portions of the New Testament in such 
mists and shadows of that later time, as fatally to impair their 
creditility as a historic record. But are there not indications, 
notwithstanding all boasts to the contrary, that this, too, is a 
waning, losing cause ? 

One of our radical clergymen is fond of saying that “ every 
man of honesty, intelligence and thoughtfulness, knows that 
the Gospels and the Acts date from about the beginning of the 
first to the middle of the second century, and knows also that 
the result of criticism is, that of the twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament the authorship of only four of Paul’s Epistles 
is absolutely certain.” And what does he mean by absolute 
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certainty? And does he really mean to say that he, and those 
who agree with him, are honest, intelligent and thoughtful, 
and that whoever differs from him in opinion concerning the 
matter in question, is not ? — or, in other words, that the vast, 
overwhelming majority of the Christian preachers and scholars, 
and Biblical critics and commentators, of the world, are hypo- 
crites and ignoramuses? And is it true, as has sometimes 
been charged, that none are so illiberal as those who claim to 
be most liberal? My friend now dates John’s Gospel, I see, 
at about the year 135. Not long ago he dated it at 150. Let 
him keep on, for he is in the right direction. He need not 
be afraid of parting company with good, wise and learned 
men. 

Dr. Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, of whom a late number of 
the Unitarian Review says very justly, that he “ by the univer- 
sal consent of his peers, is placed in the foremost rank of 
Biblical scholars,” read a paper before the recent Ministerial . 
Institute at Providence, in which he expressed his opinion that 
“there is a widespread and deepening conviction among fair- 
minded scholars, that the theory of the Tubingen school, in the 
form in which it has been presented by the coryphei of the 
party, as Baur, Schwegler, Zeller, is an extreme view, resting 
largely on a false interpretation of many passages of the New 
Testament, and a false view of many early Christian writings.” 
Referring to the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, he adds that 
Keim, in his Studies in the History of Early Christianity, ** de- 
molishes the very foundation of the Tubingen theory, vin- 
dicating in the main the historical character of the account 
in the Acts and exposing the misinterpretation of the passage - 
in the Epistle to the Galatians on which Baur and his follow- 
ers found their view of the absolute contradiction between the 
Acts and the Epistles.” And he says, again, that “ decided 
progress has been made in the direction favorable to the pos- 
sibility (to put it mildly) of the Johannean authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel.” Such is the general testimony also of Prof. 
Fisher, Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. Theodore Christlieb of Bonn, 
and many others, than whom none are better able to tell us of 
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the drift of thought and criticism in transatlantic countries. 
Christlieb, in his Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, says: 
*¢The number of those who represent Baur’s standpoint whole 
and entire, is, at least among German theologians, very 
small. In Tubingen there is now no longer any Tubingen 
school.” 

Among American Unitarians, Prof. Frederic Huidekoper, of 
Meadville, Pa., alone ranks with Dr. Ezra Abbot in respect to 
exact and thorough critical scholarship. Writes Rev. J. H. 
Morison, D.D.: “ We know of no man whose knowledge of 
everything connected with the-literature and life of the first 
three Christian centuries is so full, so minute, and so precise 
as Mr. Huidekoper’s.” This testimony was occasioned by the 
publication, recently, of a small volume, eutitled, Indirect T'es- 
timony to the Gospels, in which the Professor, in a very neat 
and conclusive manner, shows that the Gospels could not have 
had the late origin which the radical critics assign to them — 
by acquainting the reader with the controversies that were rife 
in the Christian churches and communities during the latter 
part of the first century, and especially during the second cen- 
tury, what authors wrote, what books were produced, what 
subjects were treated and what events took place; and then 
by pointing to the fact that no trace of these fierce discussions, 
or the wide excitements which they created, or of any of the 
contemporaneous persons or circumstances with which they 
were more or less associated, can be found in the narratives of 
the Evangelists. The plain, inevitable inference is, that these 
narratives must have been written in a previous period, and 
at about the time to which the Christian world generally has 
referred them. It is quite inconceivable that these books 
should have originated, say in the year 150, or 125, or 100, 
and not been in any degree affected or colored by the disputes 
and transactions which were then going on wherever churches 
had an existence. Mr. Huidekoper’s argument is not the less 
powerful and irresistible, because it is indirect. His little vol- 
ume, so compact with learning, will do its part in aid of the 
healthy reaction that has begun. “ Any belief,” he says in 
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another connection, “ that the Gospels originated in the sec- 
ond century is due to ignorance of that period.” 

These are all honest, intelligent, and thoughtful men. So are 
the multitude of able and scholarly Christian teachers, Unita- 
rians and Trinitarians, who hold that the genuineness of the 
principal books of the New Testament rests ‘upon as sure a 
basis as any that supports the most unquestioned productions 
of classical antiquity. ‘There is, indeed,” says George Raw- 
linson, in his interesting and learned work, The Historical 
Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, “far better 
evidence of authorship in the case of the Four Gospels and of 
the Acts of the Apostles, than exists with respect to the works 
of almost any classical writer.” Says Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., in his admirable volume of lectures, Christianity and 
Science, ‘* We have as good reason for believing in the genu- 
ineness of Matthew and John’s Gospel, of John’s First Epistle 
and of Peter’s First Epistle, as we have for believing in the 
genuineness of Virgil’s Georgics, or of Cicero de Officiis. We 
find them from the earliest mention made of them, named and 
quoted as written by their now reputed authors, without any 
record or intimation of a doubt or question as to their author- 
ship.” To the same yeneral purport is a passage in a late 
article by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, on the Bible for Learn- 
ers. So, too, for instance, the learned and excellent Dr. Isaac 
Taylor, author of Natural History of Enthusiasm, Restoration 
of Belief, Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, and other well known 
productions. In his very instructive History of the Transmis- 
sion of Ancient Books to Modern Times, in which he shows how 
competent he is to speak upon the subject, he also remarks, 
with proper emphasis: “ The evidence of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, has for 
no other reason than a thought of the consequences that are 
involved in an admission of their truth, been treated with an 
unwarrantable disregard of logical equity, and even of the 
dictates of common sense.” Nor can we forbear another brief 
quotation from Dr. Abbot: ‘The fact should be recognized 
that we have the means of presenting the text of the Greek 
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New Testament in a purer form than is attainable in the case 
of any ancient Greek or Latin author whose writings have 
come down to us.” 

No; the Church is quite as far as ever from abandoning its 
faith in the authenticity and trustworthiness of the great mass 
of the New Testament writings. The “results of criticism” 
are not determined for it by certain extreme skeptics, bent on 
employing their ingenuity and attainments in establishing a 
preconceived theory at war with the essential integrity of the 
Scripture record, but rather by the concurrent opinion or 
judgment of the host of its best-trained and most enlightened 
and candid scholars of various communions. Yet for the time 
let us leave out of the account all but the Four leading Epis- 
tles of Paul which even the most violent and destructive critics, 
with possibly a’few unimportant exceptions, are compelled to 
acknowledge as genuine beyond all possibility of dispute. Ac- 
cepting these as the veritable productions of the Apostle, we 
will suppose that the rest of the books are as unauthentic, 
corrupted, spurious, or valueless, as the most skeptical radicals 
may think them to be. Let it well nigh be as if the latter 
never had any real existence in fact. What then? Why, 
even then, as others from time to time have said, there remains 
enough to enable us in some substantial way to reconstruct 
historic Christianity, with the principal events of the Master’s 
life and of the Apostolic period, together with the moral image 
of Jesus, his essential truths and doctrines, and the Faith that 
is unto Salvation ; even as Coleridge has remarked, that out 
of a single play of Shakspeare the whole of English Literature 
might be restored. Paul and his acknowledged writings still 
stand as a mighty and unanswerable witness to the main fea- 
tures and eternal truths of Christianity — the Christianity 
which is set forth in the books which are disputed, but which 
yet cannot be got rid of even by their rejection. 

But who and what was Paul? For it is of first-rate impor- 
tance to bear well in mind what manner of man this was, who 
is thus summoned to give us his testimony under such cir 
cumstances as these. It is “ absolutely certain ” that here is 
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one who is no myth, or lost image, but a real historic person- 
age, the leading outlines of whose life are distinctly traced, 
and the marked traits of whose character are clearly revealed, 
in the undisputed Epistles under consideration. With one 
accord, believers and unbelievers alike, in all the Christian 
centuries, have acknowledged that he was a man of surpass- 
ing intellectual, moral and spiritual greatness ; and what is 
quite in keeping with the present argument, is, that it is just 
the immortal letters, which all say he wrote, that have espe- 
cially determined this judgment respecting him. Christians 
have indeed found nothing elsewhere to detract from the supe- 
riority which crowns him here, and if skeptics find elsewhere 
aught that mars the picture of him that is here presented to 
us, they are effectually debarred from using it to his disadvan- ° 
tage, since they allege that all other records of him are fatally 
vitiated by a prevalent fictitious element and by a faise and 
compromising spirit and purpose. Itis interesting to see how 
authors and preachers of different sects and various countries 
have written or spoken of him. Says the radical author of 
Supernatural Religion: ‘‘ We desire to speak of him with the 
profoundest respect and admiration. We know more, from the 
Epistles, of the intimate life and feelings of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles than of any other man of the Apostolic age, 
and it is impossible not to feel warm spmpathy with his noble 
and generous character. The history of Christianity, after 
the death of its Founder, would sink into almost common- 
place, if the grand figure of Paul were blotted from its pages.” 
Says Canon Farrar, in the closing chapter of his able and 
eloquent Life and Work of St. Paul: * In his lifetime he was 
no whit behind the very chiefest of the Apostles, and he towers 
above the very greatest of all the Saints who have since striven 
to follow the example of his devotion to the Lord.” James 
Martineau writes of him as, “the travelled ambassador of 
Christ, who snatched Christianity from the hands of a local 
faction, and turned it to a universal faith, whose powerful 
word shook all the gods from Cyprus to Gibraltar, who turned - 
the tide of history and thought, giving us the organization of 
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Christendom for the legions of Rome, and for Zeno and Epi- 
curus, Augustine, Eckhart and Luther.” And-Monod writes: 
“ A spiritual Atlas, Paul carries the whole heathen world upon 
his shoulders. That Roman Empire, the most powerful on 
the face of the earth, which required seven ages to be estab- 
lished, this man takes only a quarter of an age to regenerate.” 
Says Dr. Peabody: “ He was a man of singular acuteness, and 
of large and high culture ; no man of his time was his supe- 
rior, if his equal ; and some who are no mean judges of their 
fellow-men, look upon him as the greatest man that God ever 
made.” Writes Coleridge: “I think St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans the most profound work in existence.” Paley says: 
“ St. Paul’s letters furnish evidence (and what better evidence 
than a man’s own letters can be desired ?) of the soundness 
and sobriety of his judgment. His caution in distinguishing 
between the occasional suggestions of inspiration and the or- 
dinary exercises of his natural understanding, is without 
example in the history of human enthusiasm. His morality 
is everywhere calm, pure and rational, adapted to the condi- 
tion, the activity, and the business of social life and of its 
various relations: free from the over-scrupulousness and aus- 
terities of superstition, and, from what was more to be appre- 
hended, the abstractions of quietism and the soarings and 
extravagancies of fanaticism.” Such extracts, which are taken 
at random, and which, of course, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, serve to show how philosophers and theologians, and 
evangelical and liberal writers, alike, still have perpetuated the 
conviction that here was, with one incomparable exception, 
the man of the ages ; as Clirysostom so long ago expressed it: 
“Paul was the great messenger of truth, the boast of the 
Church, the heavenly man.”” Without a peer in all those en- 
dowments and qualities that do most dignify and adorn human 
nature, — intellectual ability, wisdom, purity, spirituality, rec- 
titude, kindness, charity, disinterested love, moral courage, 
self-sacrificing zeal and devotion, — what wonder that he has 
in all Christian times and countries been regarded as a witness 
whose testimony in behalf of Christianity was a most irrefrag- 
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able argument in its favor, or that men have so uninterruptedly 
and prevalently held that it was a most purposeful and gracious 
Providence whereby such a man was made to stand forth, just 
then and there, for the benefit of the coming generations, set- 
ting for them the seal of truth to the commanding facts and 
doctrines of Gospel history. If ever the hand of an all-wise 
and beneficent God was visible in the affairs of men,.we dis- 
cover it here. It was such an one for whom the hour most 
loudly called, and the call was not in vain. 

The thought derives additional force from the particular 
circumstances under which he appeared. A person like this 
must needs be as free from the spirit of fanaticism as from the 
sin of imposture. He could neither be a deceiver, nor self- 
deceived. There is, it is said, no evidence in the Four Epis- 
tles that there was anything miraculous in his conversion, as 
we read elsewhere. All that is here told us of the event, 
it is urged, seems to indicate that it was an inward revelation 
of the Christ which he experienced, the more incredible ac- 
count of the matter being found alone in the incredible book 
of the Acts. An inward revelation, only, then let it just now 
be. Yet whatever it was, it wrought confessedly an entire and 
wondrous change in the whole man. From being a relentless 
and terrible persecutor of the Church of God, he very soon 
became a penitent, humble, and ardent follower of the cruci- 
fied Nazarene, and boldly began to preach him as the Messiah. 
Explain the fact as we may, there is no doubt that his experi- 
ence was a most remarkable one, and there is as little doupt 
that then and afterward he was actuated by the purest, highest 
motives and purposes. Not alone his character, but all the 
circumstances of the case, bear witness to his absolute sincer- 
ity and honesty. Only as he remained a Jew, could he hope 
for the honors and preferments which one, situated as he was, - 
might be supposed most eager to grasp. No one had a better 
prospect for promotion and distinction than did he. “ For ye 
have heard of my conversation in time past in the Jew’s re- 
ligion, how that beyond measure I persecuted the Church of 
God and wasted it; and profited in the Jew’s religion above 
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many of mine equals in mine own nation, being more exceed- 
ingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers.” There, plainly, 
lay before him the road to popular favor and high renown, in 
a continued arduous service of Judaism, and in a strenuous and 
determined opposition to Christianity. To break with the faith 
in which he had been reared ; to renounce its legal observances 
and requirements, and to set himself against the rule, author- 
ity and powerful influence of the parties that were bent on 
crushing out the new heresy ; and to join a peeled, hunted 
and scattered company of disciples whose Master had been 
put to an ignominious death and whose religion seemed over- 
whelmed with obloquy and shame — what was this but to turn 
the back upon all the usually coveted prizes of life and to in- 
vite poverty, hardship, ridicule, contempt, hatred, violence aud 
destruction? His spirit of self-sacrifice attested the truth and 
earnestness of his conviction. The “ heavenly vision,’ whether 
it was without or within, was to him a divine revelation and 
reality, and such we believe it to have been. He was not dis- 
obedient to it. “ But when it pleased God who separated me 
from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace, to reveal 
his Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood; neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before 
me; but I went into Arabia and returned again unto Damas- 
cus.” 7 

But at length, after “three years” which covered this so- 
journ in the wilds of Arabia, he proposes to do what he had 
not done at first. He will confer with flesh and blood; he 
will go up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before 
him. Accordingly we read,‘ Then after three years I went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. 
But other Apostles saw I none save James, the Lord’s brother.” 
Let us follow this future illustrious witness to Christianity 
thither. It was indeed to be “a memorable visit and a fact 
fraught with interest in its bearing on the evidence of Chris- 
tianity.” For, had we no such authentic and indisputable ‘ac- 
count as is given us here and in the context, of personal 
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relations and acquaintance between Paul and some of the 
Twelve, it might, in connection with any admitted doubt of 
the genuineness and credibility of the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James and John, be urged with some 
force that we could not be sure that Paul preached essentially 
the same Gospel as did those whom he called the “ tliree pil- 
lars” ; or that, supposing him not to have known the living 
Christ, we could not be sure that he is to us entirely trust- 
worthy authority as to matters of our Lord’s history and 
teachings. Paul’s statements and doctrines, as they are em- 
bodied in his four great Epistles, are to be viewed, not only in 
the light of his conversion and character, but also in the light 
of his repeated visits to Jerusalem and his interviews with the 
leading Apostles — visits and interviews which took place but 
a short time before he wrote these Letters and which he refers 
to in several passages contained in the opening chapters of 
the one addressed to the Galatians. Or, in other words, we 
need to know, not only that Paul’s character is such as to 
make him in the highest degree a conscientious and veracious 
witness, but also that he had abundant opportunity to gain 
from reliable sources certain needed information about the 
Christ and his Gospel, to the end that he may be to us also in 
a most satisfactory measure an intelligent and competent wit- 
ness. To be sure he gives us to understand in various pas- 
sages in the Four Epistles that he had seen the Christ and had 
received directly from him that which he preached. But when 
the skeptic rationalizes away the plain meaning of such declara- 
tions, and sees in the Saviour’s appearance to Paul nothing 
more than the fact that the Apostle believed he saw what he 
really did not see, and contends that therefore he had no actual 
personal acquaintance with, or knowledge of, the Master, and 
accordingly cannot be to us an authoritative teacher — it is in 
order to meet him on other grounds and ask him what he 
makes of certain subsequent undeniable transactions and 
among them the visit to Peter at Jerusalem. 

Why did Paul go to see Peter? It is a question of prime 
interest and importance. Yet nothing was more natural. 
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For, however much he might have claimed to have received 
an independent revelation and commission, he could but wish 
to see and talk with the chief of the Twelve, to say nothing of 
others who had seen, known and loved the Lord. ‘ He seeks 
Peter,” says Lightfoot, “ apparently for the purpose of ob- 
taining instruction in the facts of the Gospel.’’ Whatever he 
‘might have learned from a diviner source, there was much 
else which he could gain from Christ’s personal friends and 
companions, and so be better prepared to enter upon his great 
work among the Gentiles. We can scarcely think of him, at 
this crisis in his life, except as we imagine him filled with a 
strong and vehement desire to converse with them about the 
one common object of their faith and devotion, and in relation 
to the truths they were all called to proclaim, to take counsel 
with them in regard to the work in which all were unitedly or 
separately to engage and to have a right understanding in 
respect to the commanding interests generally which together 
they had at heart. With such an earnest man as Paul, these 
must have been the things which, at a time like that, must 
surely have been uppermost in his mind and engrossed his 
whole soul, nor could we feel more certain that they were just 
what Paul and Peter conferred about most frequently and 
seriously during those fifteen days, had the — to the 
Galatians told us so in explicit terms. 

It is curious to see how the critics labor to avoid the simple 
and inevitable inference, or conclusion, apparently “for no 
other reason than the thought of the consequences that are 
involved in the admission of it.” According to the radical 
author of Supernatural Religion, it was for nothing in particu- 
lar that Paul went up to Jerusalem to see Peter. He refers 
to the Apostle’s claim to a special divine revelation, as con- 
tained in Galatians i. 12, and adds that “ it might then, indeed, 
have veen reasonably expected that Paul should have sought 
out those who could have informed him of all the extraordinary 
occurrences supposed to have taken place after the death of 
Jesus.” But he concludes that inasmuch as the Apostle 
waited three years before he went up to Jerusalem, he could 
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hardly make the visit from any “ thirst for information regard- 
ing the facts and doctrines of Christianity.” He says: “ Paul 
made up his mind in his own way, and having waited three 
years without asking a question, it is not probable that the 
questions which he then asked were of any searching nature.” 
And again: “ We think it is obvious that Paul’s visit was not 
in the least one of investigation.”” Such is the measure of 
interest and earnestness which this author, to get rid of the 
difficulty that confronts him, ascribes to the man of Tarsus, as 
after his conversion he goes up to the sacred city to commune 
with those who, unlike himself, had daily and continuonsly 
shared the society and fortunes of the Master. A candid 
writer would say, that, according to the Jewish mode of reck- 
oning, the. words, “three years,” by no means necessarily 
imply the full extent of time our own use of them requires; 
that the Apostle did not go at once because it would not have 
been safe for such a converted persecutor of the Church of 
God to return immediately to encounter at Jerusalem the 
Jews, whose cause and service he had just deserted and whose 
malignant and destructive fury against him, in consequence, 
would be sure to overtake him; or that, like other prophets or 
teachers of religion, under like circumstances, or after a sim- 
ilar spiritual crisis, he preferred comparative or solitary re- 
tirement for a time, in order that he might prepare himself 
for his subsequent labors. One or more of such reasons may 
have prevailed upon him to do as he did. But to discover 
here a waning rather than an increasing desire, on the part of 
Paul, to learn all he could from Peter and others concerning 
the one Person and the mighty Message in whose behalf he 
had already sacrificed so much, and was yet to lay down his 
life, is a manifest absurdity in itself, and a gratuitous injustice 
to one who was no trifler or idler in whatever cause he es- 
poused. ‘ For,” to quote again Professor Lightfoot, “ can we 
doubt that by this journey (into Arabia) he sought seclusion 
from the outer world, that his desire was to commune with 
God and his own soul amid these hallowed scenes, and thus to 
gather strength in solitude for ‘his active labors?” And 
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whether his sojourn in the desert extended well nigh through 
the “ three years,” or, as Lightfoot thinks, was but for a brief 
time, and was followed by preaching in the synagogues of 
Damascus, is it not most reasonable to suppose that his soul, 
thus energized, more and more longed for the light, sympathy 
and comfort which it might find at Jerusalem, until he could 
delay no longer, and so turned his steps thitherward, as zealous 
now for the new Faith he had embraced, as he had been before 
for the traditions of the fathers ? 

Whom did he see at the holy city? We know that he met 
Peter, and also James, the Lord’s brother. Here we tread on 
sure historic ground. These two characters thus stand clear 
before us as real historic Personages, the latter, at least, a near 
kinsman of Jesus, and the former his chief Apostle. What- 
ever the extent of Paul’s intercourse with James, he spent fif- 
teen days under the same roof with Peter, the prominent 
mention of whom, in the unquestioned narrative, accords with 
the conspicuousness assigned him in other, but more disputed 
parts of the New Testament. The verb itself, iorogjoo, in the 
phrase rendered, “to see Peter,” Lightfoot says is to be em- 
phasized, quoting Chrysostom, who speaks of it as “a word 
used by those who go to see great and famous cities,” though 
it is less often employed with reference to persons than places 
or things. Noyes translates, “ to become acquainted.”” Accept- 
ing the various testimony or statements of the Acts, and of 
certain doubted Epistles of Paul in regard to the matter, we 
-might indeed think Canon Farrar’s picture of the scene at 
Jerusalem as reasonably descriptive of what actually took 
place: — Peter living in the house of Mary, the mother of 
Mark, whom he calls his “ son,” and through the kind offices 
of whose kinsman, Barnabas, Paul’s early friend, and later 
companion, the suspected convert and future Apostle was here 
made welcome and at home, even as he was established, by the 
same noble and generous friend, in pleasant relations with 
other leading members of the church, “going in and out 
among them” ; and Paul himself, in many a little circle gath- 
ered within those walls, or in private converse with Peter 
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alone, asking and receiving of each and all, what they had to 
tell of the man of Nazareth. A central figure like Peter must 
have been surrounded with not a few who had known the 
Lord, and who had been his personal followers, and we can 
well believe that Paul, who must have thus made their ac- 
quaintance and for a fortnight mingled in their company, 
heard not a little from them concerning the one sacred image 
and memory of all their hearts. We might reasonably con- 
jecture as much from the passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians which has already been considered. And it may 
also be inferred, from the closing verses of the first chapter 
which immediately follow, that, however Paul was “ unknown 
by face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ,” 
he was not unknown to the church at Jerusalem. ‘ Judea is 
here distinguished from Jerusalem as Italy is frequently dis- 
tinguished from Rome.” And this general view of his visit 
seems to us by no means inconsistent with his own stont vin- 
dication of his independent Apostleship, to which he might well 
lay strong and persistent claim, while yet he would gladly learn 
of Christ’s life and words from all who could give him informa- 
tion. That of the very chiefs of the church he saw only Peter 
and James, is well accounted for by the supposition that the 
others were absent from the city engaged in missionary work. 

It is important, also, to note particularly the time at which 
Paul made this journey to Jerusalem. It was but a few brief 
years after the Saviour’s crucifixion. Canon Farrar says, six ; 
Alford says, ten; and Ewald and Renan, eight. The last is 
about the average date of the chronologers. Short space here, 
certainly, for the development of unwarranted and incredible 
dogmas, as for the growth of myths, fables and legends con- 
cerning Jesus. Here were those who had seen and handled 
the Word of life. The recollection of him was fresh in their 
minds. They remembered his looks and words, could recount 
his deeds, and had been witnesses of his death. Nothing in- 
terested them so much; nothing could more interest Paul ; 
nothing were they all so sure to talk about together. For it 
was to the service of this great departed Friend and his re- 
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ligion, that they now in common had consecrated their lives 
and committed their fortunes. And it was after he had held 
these relations with Peter, James, and the rest, that Paul en- 
tered more widely upon his missionary work ; and the sanc- 
tion and approval which his continued labors received from the 
authorities at Jerusalem it now remains to consider. 

The second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians opens 
with an account of a second visit by Paul to Jerusalem, in 
which he was accompanied by Barnabas and Titus, and which 
we are told took place fourteen years later than the first, un- 
less we are to understand that this period began with his 
conversion, in which case the interval would of course be 
considerably shorter. Whether there was another visit still, 
occurring between these two, as the book of the Acts makes quite 
evident, it is not our province here to inquire, as we seek to 
deal only with the Apostle’s own indisputable testimony. Nor 
is there need to dwell long upon the transactions and incidents 
which Paul here narrates, vital and momentous as they are in 
their interest and relations as connected with the general sub- 
ject. The special object of his visit was plainly to secure for 
the churches which he planted a larger freedom from the out- 
ward observances of the Mosaic Law than the Ritualism of the 
Mother Church at Jerusalem would be inclined to favor. With — 
what he tells us of his private conference with the leaders, 
there is also an implication that there was a more public hear- 
ing: ‘ And I went up by revelation to communicate unto them 
that Gospel which I preached among the Gentiles ; but privately 
to them which were of reputation, lest by any means I shculd 
run, or had run in vain.”’ But the two essential points to fix 
our attention, in the account that follows, are these: that the 
three members of the Jerusalem Church, with whom Paul here 
has mainly to do, whether in private conference or public dis- 
pute, are the “ pillars,” James, Peter, and John; and that 
the one question that led to discussion was that of circum- 
cision and uncircumcision. Neither in the Epistles nor in the 
Book of the Acts, do we find that Paul had any serious con- 
troversy with the other apostles except in regard to this sub- 
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ject, he contending that man is justified alone by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and the others apparently insisting that the 
works of the Law also were binding upon believers. Fortu- 
nately, this difference of opinion was considered of less mo- 
ment than the deeper truth and grace with which Paul was 
seen to be inspired. This latter was acknowledged to be his 
adequate qualification for the Gospel ministry among the Gen- 
tiles. They “added nothing to me,” he says. It was evident 
what essential doctrines he had proclaimed, and what sort of 
work he had done: “and when James, Cephas, and John, 
who seemed (were reputed) to be pillars, perceived the grace 
that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, 
and they unto the circumcision.”” We cannot conceive it to 
be possible that James, Peter, and John would have thus given’ 
Paul their authoritative countenance and fraternal sympathy 
for his continued labors in behalf of a free and spiritual Gos- 
pel, and that here or elsewhere should appear no trace of any 
other conflict of views between them than that referred to, had 
they not all heen of one mind as to certain matters beside, that 
are supposed to enter into the very heart of Christianity. For 
example, had Paul and the Three been at variance with each 
other as to the Christ, his Messiahship, his sinless character, 
or his resurrection from the dead, some evidence of such seri- 
ous lack of harmony would have been likely to have found 
record, and the apostolic commendation and blessing would 
not have been so readily given. 

And now as Paul once more goes forth to his work among 
the nations, after these repeated visits at Jerusalem; after 
these conferences and varied relations with ‘ them which were 
of reputation,” and the other disciples whom he may and must 
have met; and after receiving the Right Hand of Fellowship 
from those who, of all men, were the ones that knew Jesus 
best, what he was, and what he taught, and that were, if any 
could be called such, the special depositaries of his spirit and 
truth ; — after all this, what was the Gospel which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles preached? We shall find it in the Four Epis- 
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tles which are universally admitted to be authentic, and which 
all concede to have been written but a very few years later. 
They are mostly addressed to churches which their author 
himself had planted, and probably date not later than a quarter 
of a century after the crucifixion of Jesus, Short time here, 
also, for dogmatic developments as for the growth of myths. 
Nor can any doctrinal views concerning Christ, which are 
found in these writings, be referred to any recent change of 
thought or belief. Paul is conscious of no such change, but 
again and again claims to present to his children in the faith 
the selfsame Gospel he had previously taught them, in his 
personal visits. ‘* Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, 
and wherein ye stand: by which also ye are saved, if ye keep 
in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed 
in vain.” 1 Cor. xv. 1,2. See, also, Galatians ii. 2, and 
many other familiar passages. Indeed, so far as the Christol- 
ogy of these epistles is concerned, Paul might have written 
them immediately after his first visit to Jerusalem as well as 
subsequently to his later journey thither. The favorite theory 
of many critics about the development of Pauline doctrine, 
especially in relation to the Christ, is quite groundless. As 
James Martineau says: “ Neither, then, from his own direct 
assertion, nor from comparison of his several writings, inter 
se, do we learn anything of the alleged development of the 
Apostle’s doctrine. There is no element in it that, from ina- 
bility to co-exist with the rest, requires to be assigned to a date 
of its own.” 

In the four undoubted epistles of Paul, written, not in the 
second century, but near the middle of the first, we find no 
low humanitarian view of the nature, or character, of Jesus 
Christ. It is not a faulty, peccable Saviour that is here set 
before us. He is human, and he is divine, and his office and 
work are such as only a being like that can fulfil. We have 
here the clearest attestations to the fact that Jesus actually lived 
in mortal form, and was “of the house and lineage of David,” 
that lie was crucified, and that, having died, and been buried, he 
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rose again the third day; that he was the promised Messiah, and 
that, through faith in his name, he redeems, by his truth and 
grace, by his life and death, from all sin, fashioning them who 
believe into his own celestial image. These writings are 
strewn with such passages as these: “Concerning his son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh: and declared to be the Son of God 
-with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;” ‘ God sent his Son in the likeness 
of human flesh ;” “ God was:in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself;”’ “ The glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God;” “For he hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him ;” “ The second man is the Lord from heaven ;” 
‘For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ ;”’ “I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live: yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life which 
I now hive in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himseli for me;” “For God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Now we ask, again, is it at 
all likely that Peter, James and John would have set the seal 
of their apostolic authority and favor to Paul’s ministry, had 
they not shared the same general view and held to the same 
colossal facts as he thus uniformly set forth with his pen, and 
had as uniformly proclaimed with his living voice, respecting 
their Lord and Master? Or, is it credible that those who were 
“ pillars,” or their fellow disciples at Jerusalem, could, so near 
the time of Jesus, have had such an exalted conception of him 
and his office, had it not been borne in upon their minds by 
all that they had seen and known of him, and had they not 
been instructed by him to this end in some such corresponding 
words as the Gospels themselves ascribe to him, or use con- 
cerning him? We need only quote the following: 


*¢ And, lo,a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased ;” Matt. iii. 17. “Thou art the 
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Christ, the Son of the living God ;”’ Matt. xvi.16. ‘ Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus said, 1am: and 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven;” Mark xiv. 61, 62; 
Luke xxii. 69,70. “ For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life ;”’ John iii. 16. 
“He that cometh from heaven is above all;” John iii. 81. 
“For we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world ;” John iv. 42. 
“For the bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven 
and giveth life unto the world; ” John vi. 33. “If am the 
light of the world, he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life;” John viii. 12. ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; ” John xiv. 9. ‘He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit; for without me ye can do nothing;” John xv. 5. 
“ And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent;” John 
xvii. 3. 


Here are found, in the Gospels, ideas and doctrines which 
we are told could not have been developed until the second 
century. Yet are they seen to present only the same exalted 
conceptions of the Saviour as we found in the passages we 
quoted from Paul’s writings of the end of the first quarter of a 
century after Christ’s death, and in his preaching during ear- 
lier stages of that period. That such passages as we have 
taken from the Evangelists abound most in John’s Gospel is 
all the more to the point, since it is just this Gospel, rather 
than any one of the synoptics, to which the critics assign the 
latest date, and which would thus presént the Christ idea or 
dogma, as it is called, in its fuller development. But yet Paul 
and John are essentially one, and the correspondence could 
easily be made more striking or impressive than appears in 
the extracts we have given above. Nor do Matthew, Mark 
and Luke fail to render a like service. As Frederick Denison 
Maurice remarks, “ The first three Gospels, just as much as 
the Fourth, begin with assuming Him to be the Son of God, 
and the King of Men;” and that profound spiritual teacher, 
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in his fine, thoughtful, penetrative work, entitled, Zhe Unity 
of the New Testament, very conclusively shows how that one 
idea or conception of Jesus Christ pervades the Gospels, Epis- 
tles, and the other books, and is the one key that explains 
them all. 

_ The Resurrection of our Lord from the dead, like his doc- 
trine of justifying faith, or of the Messiahship of Jesus, connects 
itself with all of Paul’s teaching of Christianity. The glori- 
ous fact he regards as essential to the very life and power of 
the Gospel. “If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” It is needless to quote 
from his epistles in illustration of the -strength and earnest- 
_ hess of his convictions in regard to this subject. Every page 
bears witness to his sincere and intense belief that such an 
event had taken place. Whence came this firm and mighty 
persuasion? He tells us that he himself had seen the Lord. 
“ He thought he had,” say the critics. Had he not reason to 
think he had, as again and yet again he went up to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, and there talked with apostles and disci- 
ples of the Master? ‘* He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: after that, he was seen of above five hundred at once, 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some 
are fallen asleep. After that he was seen of James: then of 
all the apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.” Whotold Paul that Peter had 
thus seen the risen Christ? Who, but Peter himself, with 
whom he had spent those fifteen memorable days under the 
same roof, and whom he had met at least once more, long 
afterward, in private conference as well as in public dispute ? 
Who told him that the apostles had seen Jesus back from the 
grave, if not those of the apostles whom, under these circum- 
stances, he had personally known at Jerusalem’? Would he 
have cited them as witnesses in this way, if nothing had ever 
passed between him and them upon the subject, in their vari- 
ous interviews with each other? It cannot be doubted that 
Paul believed, when he first visited Peter, that Jesus had 
risen ; or that, when some years later he saw Peter, James 
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and John, and ‘received from them the right hand of fellow- 
ship, he had boldly proclaimed the resurrection of the Lord as 
a vital and tremendous fact and doctrine of the Christian 
Religion. What! was there no reference to, or conversation 
about, this great matter and his own remarkable experience 
or state of mind in connection with it, on any of these occa- 
sions? And what did Peter, for instance, have to say in rela- 
tion to the subject ? If it appeared he had not himself seen 
the Christ, would Paul have afterward written that he had? 
If he had, then, and then only, might we not expect Paul to 
give us the testimony concerning him which we have quoted ? 
Or, if Paul was a false witness, naming Peter and the rest as 
those who had had this wonderful experience when they had 
had nothing of the sort, and thus introducing into the Chris- 
tian Faith a stupendous fiction, which the Church at Jerusa- 
lem knew to be a fiction, can we conceive ot the opposition 
and condemnation which would have been visited upon him 
trom headquarters on this account, but of which there is really 
no trace in history? The Church at Jerusalem, the Church 
everywhere, from the very start, credited the marvellous story. 
So it has been from then until now, wherever the Gospel has 
spread. Is it reasonable to suppose that this uniform and 
universal belief has rested upon a fiction, or a fancy, asa 
basis? Is it reasonable to think that such men-as Peter, 
James, John and Paul, to say nothing of the other apostles or 
of the nameless disciples, could have believed that they had at 
one time and another, and under different circumstances, seen 
the risen Lord, unless they had seen him indeed ? 

Paul’s testimony as to his own vision of Jesus is not con- 
fined to the passage, ‘‘ And last of all he was seen of me also, 
as of one born out ot due time.” In another chapter of the 
same epistle, he writes: “Am I not an apostle? am I not 
free ? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my 
work in the Lord?” His right to be called an apostle seems 
to have been brought in question by his enemies at Corinth, 
on the ground that he had not seen the Christ. He claims 
that he Aad seen him, and therefore, according to their own 
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view of what was necessary, had a right to the apostolic name. 
That is to say, he had seen him as the other apostles had, and 
as he says, in the previously quoted passage, he and they both 
had seen him—after the resurrection. A passing reference may 
be made to the last chapter of Luke and the first chapter of 
the Acts, where it appears that to have been an eye-witness of 
the Resurrection was a requisite qualification for this office. 
Not without reason has it been conjectured that both Barnabas 
and Silvanus (Silas), of whom we read so much in the Acts, 
and whom Paul mentions in one or more of his admittedly 
genuine Epistles as his fellow-laborers in missionary work, may 
have enjoyed the same blessed privilege, and thus have come 
to be associated with him in his apostolic ministry. A renewed 
study of the history of all these various parties, and the rela- 
tions in which they stood to each other, serves to convince us 
more than ever, not only that they believed that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, but that what they believed was true. 
This momentovrs fact of the New Testament record, which 
thus seems to us to be supported by such powerful evidence, 
derives additional confirmation from a general consideration 
and survey of Christ’s place in human history, and his office 
and work as the Saviour of men. Ona priori grounds, the 
event was what might have been expected. To one who is led 
by the study of the Scriptures and of subsequent centuries to 
believe in him as the world’s Deliverer, there is nothing in it 
that is at variance or discord with this divine order of things, 
but it falls in harmoniously with it, and was a fitting sequel to 
a life and death of aitogether exceptional and unspeakable 
significance and solemnity. The time, the race, the deep, 
immortal needs of the soul, demanded the Man from heaven 
whom evangelists and apostles have set before us. Such a 
Teacher from God and Redeemer from sin might well rise from 
the dead, and from first to last be attended with * signs and 
wonders.” Says the author of Restoration of Belief; “The 
miracles of the evangelic history come to us with the force of 
ConeRuIry, just so far as we can bring ourselves morally within 
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the splendor of those eternal verities which are of the sub- 
stance of the Gospel.” 

It may appear strange, at first view, that Paul dwells in his 
epistles so little upon the numerous details of Christ’s earthly 
life, and the fact has been interpreted as evidence, not only 
that he did not care about these things, but also that he was 
unacquainted with them. We can well understand that, how- 
ever natural and eager his desire to learn of Peter, or any 
other, more than he himself had known about the living Jesus, 
it was yet all but very little to him in comparison with the 
thought and reality of his risen, ascended and glorified Lord. 
Doubtless he knew very much more concerning the Christ in 
the flesh than his epistles record, but still he could say, 
** Wherefore, henceforth know we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now hence- 
forth know we him no more.” The words, “ we have known 
Christ after the flesh,” imply that he was not ignorant of the 
history of the earthly Messiah. But the words, “ yet now 
henceforth know we him no more,” tell us how all merely 
mortal conditions and human limitations had dropped away, 
and how everything of this kind was lost sight of in a full and 
blessed communion with, and in a supreme and overmastering 
service of, a spiritual and eternal Saviour, who had passed into 
the heavens, and was evermore seated at the right hand of 
God. The Apostle’s glorious life finds at once its secret and 
its commentary in his own language, “ The things which are 
seen are but fora time: but the things which are not seen 
are everlasting.”” Yet, though there was an invisible, celes- 
tial image that still fixed his gaze, and fired his soul with en- 
ergy, and was the perpetual source of his joy and triumph, 
this was a faith which had been nourished and strengthened 
by what he had learned about the Christ in the flesh. 
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Dr. Cowles’ “ Theodicy,” or Reasons for an “ Eternal Hell.” 


In the notice of Dr. Cowles’ “Shorter Epistles” in our January 
number we mentioned his “ Theodicy,” and the reasons given in that 
treatise for the eternity of future punishment, which seemed to us to 
place the doctrine on an entirely new ground. Of course there are 
many bold assumptions without any attempt at proof, but the argu- 
ment on which he finally settles down he endeavors to demonstrate, 
not from the Scriptures, but on a basis of curious reasoning which he 
evidently regards as final and unanswerable. The following proposi- 
tions embrace the substance of the matter: 

1. It is entirely supposable, not to say virtually certain, that the 
creation of moral beings is yet in its very early stages. 

2. That indefinitely greater moral forces against sinning and unto 
obedience are yet to be developed in our world between this present 
time and the final judgment; to be specially evolved and displayed by 
means of that transcendently awful event. 

3. Before these requisite moral forces are developed, or while yet 
in preparation, it would not be wise in God to create moral beings on 
an extensive scale; but after their full development, both wisdom and 
love must demand their creation. 

On the ground of these propositions, mere suppositions, as the reader 
will see, the writer undertakes to vindicate the justice of God in or- 
daining the eternity of punishment. The demands of justice in the 
divine government are essentially the same as the demands of the 
public virtue and security in every human civil government, viz., 
“the production and conservation of moral forces to bear against 
transgression of wholesome law and unto the good order, peace and 


welfare of society.” At this point our author. touches the supposed 
necessity of endless punishment as the greatest conserving force of the 
moral universe : 


“Tn regard to the eternity of punishment, the problem seems to be 
simply this: — Adequate moral forces having been produced at fearful 
cost, shall they be conserved or extinguished? Shall they be per- 
petuated for the peace, the purity, the highest blessedness of a uni- 
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verse filling and supposably to be filled with moral beings; or shall 
they be annihilated, suffered to drop out of existence, so that in the 
lapse of eternal ages the moral universe will be left as void of their 
presence and power, as if they had never been? This great question 
bears upon two distinct classes — one of moral beings already in ex- 
istence before this supposed termination of hell and its sufferings ; the 
other of myriads then unborn, but supposably to be subsequently 
brought into existence.” 


In regard to the first class, moral beings now in existence, Dr. 
Cowles takes ground that if future punishment is not endless, or in 
other words if hell is ever abolished, then sooner or later in the lapse 
of ages the remembrance of it and its dreadful torments will fade out 
from the minds of men and angels, and at last be entirely obliterated ; 
and so the example, the warning, the moral force of God’s judgments 
and punishments will be wholly lost, sin and wickedness will increase 
and prevail universally, and the divine government end in failure ; 
and so God will have to begin anew, thus perpetuating a never-ending 
series of rebellions, judgments, hells and failures, in his administration 
of human affairs. Or, in his own words, “the result will be that, hell 
having become extinct, the universe outside of God, will ultimately 
become as though hell had never been ” 

Of course all this rests on the author’s theory regarding the power 
and endurance of Memory, in the absence of visible reminders. Let 
us hear him therefore on this point: 


“The question is not whether the human memory, having the help 
of suggestive facts continually present, or frequently recurring, can 
retain its impressions with no loss of vividness and strength; but is 
rather this: — whether when suggestive, supporting, quickening facts 
are no longer present, the memory can really defy all lapse of time to 
weaken its grasp? For if it be admitted that, thrown upon its in- 
’ herent powers with no help from present surroundings, it must in- 
evitably wane in power and lose in vividness, then, the lapse of time 
along the cycles of eternal ages must certainly obliterate its impres- 
sions, and the moral influence coming in from the punishment of siu 
must be utterly lost to all minds in the universe except God’s. And 
if retribution for sin is one of the potent forces for restraining moral 
agents from sinning, then sin may enter again, and the scenes of its 
retributions must be again repeated. ‘That is to say, the ultimate 
problem before the divine mind was — either one eternal hell, or an 
eternal succession of hells of limited duration ; with the preponderance 
of moral power for good, and of happiness secured, immensely in favor 
of the former.” 
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Now we think it will be admitted that this is a new phase of Ortho- 
doxy, another of the chameleon changes which it finds necessary, in 
this time of theological thought and inquiry, in order to maintain its 
hold upon the faith and reason of the people. It is certainly an in- 
genious theory, and the Christian spirit in which Dr. Cowles always 
treats the subject, entitles it to respectful consideration. It will bé 
seen at once that it is a wide departure from the theory of Memory, 
its office and powers, now current in the Orthodox schools. The old. 
dogma of a material hell, of punishment by literal flame and sulphur, 
is now substantially abandoned, and the torments of conscience and 
memory have taken their place; and the ground assumed by Mr. Cook 
and his followers is that the eternity of punishment is logically predi- 
cated upon the eternal activity of Memory and Conscience. And he 
bravely accepts the results of his logic by admitting that even the 
sanctified and saved will not be perfectly happy, because “no lapse of 
time lessens the sense of ill-desert, if the Memory is vivid and thought- 
ful.” : 

In contrast with this, Dr. Cowles argues that the Memory is not o 
its own force eternally “ vivid and thoughtful,” but “thrown upon its 
own inherent powers inevitably wanes in strength, and loses in vivid- 
ness,” and so at last “the lapse of time must certainly obliterate its 
impressions.” This singular antagonism of testimony among the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine shows how hardly they are pushed in their 
efforts to find some new ground of defence. Here we have one wit- 
ness testifying that future punishment must be eternal, because 
Memory is eternal; while the other testifies with equal confidence 
that punishment must be eternal, because Memory is not eternal, of 
itself, and therefore must be kept alive by “suggestive, supporting, 
quickening facts,” or, in other words, by an eternal hell. 

This last supposition being accepted as the true philosophy of 
the subject, our author proceeds to argue at length from fallen 
angels and fallen men, that “experience has shown that it has been 
perilous to create moral races, for into every such race known to us 
sin has entered.” Consequently, after these appalling experiments 
God is settled in his purpose of “ accumulating and preparing to utilize 
on a scale of immense magnitude the moral forces both of retribution 
for sin and of divine love and mercy toward sinners, to reclaim and 
save.” And the general judgment and eternal punishment are to 
furnish some of the most potent influences in this direction. The 
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judgment day will be the one grand epoch in the moral history of the 
universe, by means of which “the momentous facts of sin, redemption 
and the final doom of all the wicked are to have their supreme mani- 
festation, and where mora) forces are to be generated for use through- 
out the eternal future of God’s kingdom.” 

‘And with this display of rewards and punishments, accompanied 
ever after with the visible certainty of an eternal hell in answer to 
“the absolute necessity to finite minds of tl/ustrated truth,” Dr Cowles 
concludes that “it is not only supposable, but highly probable, that 
there will be such resources of moral power available for use as will 
make it entirely safe to create moral races onward and onward indefi- 
nitely (/),” because these all-potent moral forces will be sufficient to 
“hold all the then unsinning in perfect obedience, and all the new- 
born also in the eternal allegiance of love and homage to God.” Or, 
as he states it in his conclusions: 


“From and after the final judgment and its eternal issues of retribu- 
tion for the wicked and the righteous, outlying before the intelligent 
universe, there will be moral forces extant to hold sin in check for- 
ever, so that no more beings then, holy shall ever sin, and no more 
moral races, new-born, shall ever fall. Consequently the number of 
sinners in the universe will have reached its maximum, and sin may 
be thenceforth considered a stationary and not a growing quantity.” 


Under these circumstances who would not wish that it had been his 
privilege to be born after the judgment, in that happy future when it 
will be “entirely safe” to be born; when God will have accumulated 
such infinite store of moral forces, that all new-born races will be held 
by these in perfect obedience, in eternal allegiance of love and homage ? 
Happy are they whom He chooses to create in that truly golden age, 
in which hell has become an eternal institution visible to all intelli- 
"gent creatures, who consequently, quickened and restrained by this 
“illustrated truth,” will be secured forevermore from falling into sin. 
And why could not this happiness, this inestimable privilege, have 
been ours as well as theirs? Or, iu other words, why should we have 
been forced into being at so early a stage of the creative experiment 
and left to incur all the perils of temptation, and the horrors of damna- 
tion, in order to make it “ wise” and “entirely safe” for future races 
to be created ? 

But what a thought this is which Dr. Cowles seems so seriously to 
entertain — that through all these thousands of years since the earth 
was formed, and with all the millions of immortal beings whom he has 
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sent upon it, God has been experimenting only!, trying to ascertain 
by his failures what,is wanting to success, and how long it will take 
to store up sufficient moral forces to make it safe to create free moral 
beings who shall be secure against rebellion and sin. Of course after 
two experiments — for this theory includes fallen angels as well as 
men — we are to suppose that the Omniscient has learned something, 
though it appears from the argument that the store of moral forces is 
not yet complete enough to warrant the creation of new orders of in- 
telligent “free agents.” Hence, though the creation of the Adamic 
race has turned out so disastrously, Dr. Cowles supposes that God will 
keep on creating men from age to age, correcting mistakes and modi- 
fying his plans until finally the number of them saved shall so far ex- 
ceed that of the lost, and the aggregate of heaven’s happiness will so 
immensely outweigh the miseries of hell, that, as far as concerns the 
human race, the wisdom and goodness of God in creating will be 
amply justified before the universe. He says, 


“Hence the ultimate result must be this: — Comparing the re- 
spective amounts of evil and of good in the universe, ¢. e., the amount 
of sin and suffering on the one side, and the amount of holiness and 
blessedness on the other, the former in the course of the eternal ages 
will become relatively to the other infinitesimally small; the latter 
immeasurably great and virtually infinite. These data given no logi- 
cal conclusion can possibly be more certain. In these results God 
will be infinitely blessed in himself, and infinitely glorified before his 
intelligent universe; and the justice no less than the wisdom and the 
love of his moral system will be gloriously vindicated.” 


But these grand and glorious results of God’s creation and adminis- 
tration, as the reader sees, depend entirely on an “eternal hell.” Sup- 
posing this to become extinct at any time in the future, the remaining 
moral forces of the divine government would prove utterly inadequate 
for the maintenance of order in the universe, and all these “ moral 
races” would again fall into sin and rebellion; because the lapse of 
time would obliterate all memory of a hell which had ceased to exist. 
Hence, on the supposition that hell should ever come to.an end, Dr. 
Cowles says of “the races brought into being subsequent to this ex- 
tinction : 


“No good influence from scenes of retribution transpiring and wt- 
terly closing, before they were born can ever reach them with any 
practical force. They are virtually back where Satan and Adam were 
when they fell; and the fearful results of new ages of sin — new races 
of rebels—are liable, not to say morally certain, to be repeated. 
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Therefore it is not a rash, unwarranted conclusion that infinite wisdom 
and love do accept the painful yet better alternative of one hell as en- 
during as sin, bearing within itself the moral foreés requisite for the 
moral safety of the universe forever and ever —as against the alterna- 
tive of an eternal succession of scenes of rebellion and punishment, 
each limited in duration.” 


These premises, reasonings and conclusions being accepted, the fol- 
lowing results are obtained : — 

1. It has been from the beginning, and will continue to be until 
after the Judgment, a perilous thing for God to create free moral in- 
telligences — which is proved first by the fall of Angels, and second 
by the fall of Man. : 

2. An Eternal Hell is the agency by which sufficient moral forces 
can be produced and conserved “to hold sin in check forever”; and 
when the reality of this hell is once established and “illustrated,” 
as it will be after the Judgment, then “no more moral races, new- 
born, will ever sin,” and it will be “entirely wise and safe” to go on 
creating them indefinitely. 

3. When God created the fallen angels he had either decided on an 
eternal hell in case of rebellion and sin, or he had not; if he had not, 
it was an after thought; if he had, it is inconceivable that as a just 
Ruler he should not have announced the fact — for, as Dr. Cowles 
says, “ Supposing Satan to have been the first sinner, how much — or 
rather how little — he could have known of the awful consequence of 
sin before he made the fearful plunge!” If he had known, and it has 
the moral force claimed, it might have saved him from rebellion; and 
then there would have been no tempter in Paradise; and then Adam 
and Eve would not have fallen; and then? — 

4, Whether this eternal hell was originally a part of the divine plan or 
not, it did not become an actual institution until after the supposed re- 
bellion in heaven, when, according to this “'Theodicy,” the angels were 
cast into it. Of course after this it became possible to “illustrate” it 
before the vision of our first parents, when created, as a restraining 
moral force. But God not only did not show them this hell of the 
doomed angels, but he did not even tell them that there was such a 
place, or that such a fate awaited them if they sinned. And to make 
the matter still worse he allowed Satan to leave this eternal hell, as 
Dr. Cowles believes, come upon earth, and enter into Eden with a lie 
in his mouth, for the express purpose of deceiving them and leading 
them and all their posterity into sin, and finally into the same hell 
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with himself and his angels! This being so God is neither good 
nor just, in any honest definition of the terms. And again, 

5. According to this theory He was not omniscient; or if he were, 
he was not morally omnipotent. Either he did not know in the be- 
ginning what kind of moral beings and what conditions would make 
his creation a success from the outset; or, knowing, he had not the 
moral resources at command to make success certain. As a conse- 
quence he continues the perilous work of creation, notwithstanding 
the myriads to be given over to an eternity of suffering, until by the 
damnation of these and the salvation of others, by his severity and his 
mercy, the moral forces of his government may be mighty enough, 
after a certain time, to ensure the obedience, holiness and happiness 
of all future races, whether human or angelic. Fortunate for these 
future races, as we have said, but sad enough for us whose damna- 
tion is utilized for their safety. 

In closing, two or three incidental “points made by Dr. Cowles de- 
serve notice as specimens of his reasoning: 

1. When God determined on the creation, if he had chosen, “sin 
could have been kept out of the universe, for a negative decision would 
have precluded its possibility ; and with the exclusion of all sin, would 
have precluded all suffering worthy of the name.— But what a desola- 
tion of negatives such a universe would have been!” 

And would it be so dismal a thing, then — a world where there is 
no unbelief, no ignorance, no sin, no suffering? Is Heaven “a desola- 
tion of negatives,” Dr. Cowles? And how will it be with those future 
races to be born when “ the moral forces extant will hold sin in check 
forever ?” 


2. “Upon what conditions is it wise and benevolent in God to 
create moral agents? Not necessarily upon the sole condition that he 
should shut out all sin; but only that he should confine it within such 
limits, and educe such good from it, as would immensely enhance the 
amount of virtue and consequent blessedness in his moral kingdom.” 


Is then the sin which, by God’s over-ruling agency, immensely en- 
hances the virtue and blessedness of the universe, an essential and 
eternal evil, and one which deserves the torments of an endless hell? 
Of course sin as the choice and act of man is sin, though divinely over- 
ruled for good; but is sin so utilized an endless evil, “ pure and sim- 
ple”? The sin of Joseph’s brethren was sin in them, and was pun- 
ished accordingly ; but in the purpose of God, and taking in the entire 
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sweep of its results, did it prove, or will it prove, to be substantive, 
never-ending EVIL? 


3. “Though it seems very well, for the purpose of abating tempta- 
tion, to shut off Satan and his angels (from contact with the human 
race), yet who can measure the possible loss if, under the same re- 
striction, the holy angels were to be shut off too?” 


What theology, what logic is this for an intelligent Christian! Is 
it possible that Dr. Cowles believes that, if God restrains the liberty 
of Satan and his angels, he must algo in an equal degree restrict the 
liberty of the heavenly hosts? and that if he sends one of his own 
angels into our world on a mission of love and goodness, he must in 
honor and fairness allow the devil to come at the same time on an 
errand of wickedness? Can any sensible man believe that God is 
bound by any consideration thus to contend against himself, and pull 
down with one hand as fast as he builds up with the other? How 
immense the loss, says Dr. CoWles, if the holy angels were shut off 
from all contact with our race? Well, would it be greater than the 
loss, according to the popular creed, resulting from not shutting off 
the devil and his angels ? 


Christians in the First Century. 


THERE is a picture of the Christians and their persecutions about 
the close of the first century which we wish to put on record here for 
the benefit of a large class of our subscribers. Ministers and theo- 
logical students are of course familiar with Pliny’s Epistles, especially 
that which we give below; but probably to a great many of our lay 
readers it will be new, and certainly very interesting and suggestive. 
Pliny, after filling many public offices, was appointed by the Em- 
peror Trajan to the governorship of Bithynia, a province bordering 
on the Euxine, now the Black Sea. He was the friend of Tacitus the 
Roman Historian, and furnished him with the only authentic record 
we have of the eruption of Vesuvius, and the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, of which he was an eye-witness. He was distin- 
guished in literature, a sort ot Roman Edward Everett, while Tacitus 
was the Roman Bancroft. 

It was while governor of Bithynia that he wrote to Trajan the let- 
ter in question, A. D. 107. It shows to what extent Christianity had 
spread by the close of the first century, and how rapidly the work of 
conversion went on in this distant province nearly a thousand miles 
from Jerusalem. 
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It is simply wonderful to listen to the testimony of Pliny respect- 
ing the desertion of the Pagan temples, and the abandonment of the 
sacrifices, because of the multitudes who turned Christians. And it 
is worthy of note also that many of the converts were from the best 
families in the province, persons of so much consequence that the gov- 
ernor did not dare to put them to death without consulting the 
Emperor. 

Our title speaks of the first century, though the letter in question 
was written at the beginning of the second. Of course such a state 
of things as it describes was the fruit of many years of labor, and 
shows what an amount of missionary work must have been done pre- 
viously, reaching back some distance into the preceding century, com- 
mencing doubtless soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. We copy 
from Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature, published by the Harpers, 
noticed in the QUARTERLY : 


“T had never attended at the trial of a Christian; hence I knew 
not what were the usual questions asked them, or what the punish- 
ments inflicted. I doubted, also, whether to make a distinction of 
ages, or to treat young and old alike; whether to allow time for re- 
cantation, or to refuse all pardon whatever to one who had been a 
Christian; whether, finally, to make the name penal, though no 
crime should be proved, or to reserve the penalty for the combination 
of both. Meanwhile, when any were reported to me as Christians, I 
followed this plan. I asked them whether they were Christians. If 
they said yes, [ repeated the question twice, adding threats of punish- 
ment; if they persisted, I ordered punishment to be inflicted. For I 
felt sure that whatever it was they confessed, their inflexible obstinacy ~ 
well deserved to be chastised. There were even some Roman citizens 
who showed this strange persistence; those I determined to send to 

me. 

“ As often happens in cases of interference, charges were now lodged 
more generally than before, and several forms of guilt came before 
me. An anonymous letter was sent, containing the names of many 
persons, who, however, denied that they were or had been Christians. 
As they invoked the gods and worshipped with wine and frankin- 
cense before your image, at the same time cursing Christ, I released 
them the more readily, as those who are really Christians cannot be 
got todo any of these things. Others, who were named to me, ad- 
mitted that they were Christians, but immediately afterward denied 
it; some said they had been so three years ago, others at still more 
distant dates, one or two as long as twenty years. All these wor- 
shipped your image and those of the gods, and abjured Christ. But 
they declared that all their guilt or error had amounted to was this: 
they met on certain mornings before daybreak, and sung one atter 
another a hymn to Christ as God, at the same time binding themselves 
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by an oath not to commit any crime, but to abstain from theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, perjury, or repudiation of trust. After this was done, 
the meeting broke up; they, however, came together again to eat 
their meal in common, being quite guiltless of any improper conduct. 
But since my edict forbidding (as you ordered) all secret societies, 
they had given this practice up. 

“However, I thought it necessary to apply the torture to some 
young women who were called ministre (deaconesses), in order, if 
possible, to find out the truth. But I could elicit nothing from them 
except evidence of some debased and immoderate superstition; so I 
deferred the trial, and determined to ask your advice. For the mat- 
ter seemed important, especially since the number of those who run 
into danger increases daily. All ages, all ranks, and both sexes, are 
among the accused, and the taint of the superstition is not confined to 
the towns; it has actually made its way into the villages. But I be- 
lieve it possible to check and repress it. At all events, it is certain 
that temples which were lately almost empty are now well attended, 
and sacred festivals long disused are being revived. Victims, too, are 
flowing in, whereas a few years ago such things could hardly find a 
purchaser. From this I infer that vast numbers might be reformed, 
if an opportunity of recantation were allowed them.” 


To this interesting and informing letter of Pliny, and its testimony 
to the moral character of the Christians at this period, and to the sim- 
plicity of their worship, the emperor replies as follows : ' 


“T entirely approve of your conduct with regard to those Chris- 
tians of whom you had received information. We can never lay 
down a universal rule, as if circumstances were always the same. 
They are not to be searched for; but if they are reported and con- 
victed, they must be punished. But if any denies his Christianity 
and proves his words by sacrificing to our divinity, even if his former 
conduct may have laid him under suspicion, he must be allowed the 
benefit of his recantation. No weight whatever should be attached to 
anonymous communications ; they are no ‘Rotten way of dealing, and 
are altogether reprehensible.” 


In connection with the above, and illustrative of the rapid growth 
of Christianity in the years immediately following the Crucifixion, we 
havea recent discovery inthe catacombs. Doubtless some of those men- 
tioned as “strangers of Rome” who were present on the day of Pen- 
tecost, were converted, and going back to Rome began preaching the 
New Religion, and making new converts. At any rate, when the 
great fire occurred, and the Neronian persecution of the Christians 
commenced, only thirty years atter the crucifixion, Tacitus the Roman 
historian, and friend of Pliny, states that their number had already 
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grown to “a great multitude” ingens multitudo, in the imperial city ; 
and that they were regarded with disfavor by the government and 
people. In the paragraph below, by a correspondent of the Congre- 
gationalist, it will be seen that some of the Christian inscriptions date 
as far back as A. D. 80, only ten years after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and in the reign of Titus who destroyed it. The writer, how- 
ever, mistakes in saying that the newly discovered inscriptions are the 
earliest known of the Christians. There is one in the older catacombs 
dated in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian, the father of Titus: 


“ A most important discovery of new catacombs has been recently 
made in a lane that leads from the Via Appia to the Via Ostiensis, 
not far from the Church of St. Paul, outside the walls. The cata- 
combs were around and under the old church of Santa Petronella, all 
traces of which church have been lost for five centuries. The church 
is mentioned in some old chronicles, but these were supposed to be 
false until verified by these recent discoveries. The importance of 
this new discovery is this: that here are tombs of Christians dating 
trom the year 80 A.D. These are the first catacombs that have been 
discovered (I believe) of so early a date. They have not yet been 
fully explored, but are now just being opened up. Here all the Chris- 
tian symbols carved upon stone have been found as in other catacombs 
(with the exception of fresco paintings), thus proving that the Chris- 
tians were, as Tacitus says about this time, ‘Ingens multitudo.’” 


Archeological Discoveries. 


TuHE following interesting facts in the ever-enlarging record of an- 
tiquarian research and discovery we have gathered up from time to 
time in our studies, and present them here for the information and 
pleasure of our readers. They bear largely upon Biblical history and 
interpretation, and show how thoroughly the Jewish documents in the 
Old Testament are fortified and illustrated, as regards their historical 
authenticity, by every kindred discovety among the records of the 
Eastern nations, especially the peoples of the Mesopotamian valley. 
Sometimes there are differences, or perhaps omissions of facts and 
events which might reasonably be expected to get notice, as in the 
case of the cylinder of Cyrus; but these only serve to emphasize the 
rule of general agreement, and are often explained by the peculiari- 
ties and genius of Assyrian and Egyptian history which records all 
the glories of their kings, but is mostly silent regarding their misfor- 
tunes and failures. It is due to the Independent that we acknowledge 
our debt for several of these statements to its valuable department of 
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“ Biblical Research,” to which we always turn first on opening the 
paper. 

The Shalmanezer mentioned below is the same King of Assyria 
who “came up against Samaria gnd besieged it, and at the end of 
three years took it, in the sixth year of Hezekiah, and the ninth of 
Hoshea King of Israel, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and 
placed them by the river Gazen, in the cities of the Medes.” 2 Kings 
xvii. and xviii. It appears that important discoveries have recently 
been made on the site of Nineveh: 


“ Among these are certain exceedingly fine bronze ornaments, he- 
longing to the palace gates of Balawdt. No similar monument has 
hitherto been brought to light, and no such representations as its 
sculptures present have been paralleled among Assyrian antiquities, 
These ornaments decorated a pair of great folding doors of a temple 
in the city of Imgur Beli, about nine miles northeast of Nimroud, and 
were executed in repoussé. They are about eight feet in length, and 
exhibit a complete pictorial record ot the historical events of the first 
nine years of the reign of Shalmanezer II. Battles, sieges, triumphal 
processions, containing hundreds of figures, are represented thereon ; 
the king, with his army on the march; the torture of prisoners, etc, 
Scenes and subjects which, carefully depicted as they are in detail by 
the hand of an Assyrian artist, cannot fail to be of the highest inter- 
est in general, as well as of philological and ethnological importance.” 


Other discoveries were made by Mr. Rassam on the same spot, in- 
cluding a duplicate copy of an Assyrian text of Assur-natsir-pal, 
inscribed on two alabaster slabs, preserved in a stone chest. The 
words are divided by straight lines, a peculiarity not hitherto found 
in Assyrian inscriptions, but which confirms the correctness of the 
present method of reading and translating the inscriptions. A frag- 
ment of an astronomical tablet, deposited in the British Museum, also 
exhibits the same peculiarity. The texts recount the titles and con- 
quests of Assur-natsir-pal, and state that he restored the city of Im- 
gur-Bel, now Balawat, and built therein a temple to Makhir, the god 
of dreams. 

Rey. Selah Merrill gives the following account, in the American An- 
tiqguarian, of another valuable discovery of Mr. Rassam, the cylinder 
of King Cyrus, who issued the decree permitting the Jews to return 
to their own land, and rebuild the temple. Sir Henry Rawlinson de- 
scribes it as one of the most interesting historical records in the cunei- 
form character that has yet been brought to light: 


“Tt is written in the Babylonian script, and was discovered among 
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the ruins of Birs Nimroud, which without doubt corresponds to the 
ancient city of Borsippa. The cylinder is nine inches long, by three 
and a quarter inches in diameter, and covered by forty-five lines of 
text. The writing is very minute, and it is computed that the in- 
scription would run to about a hundred and thirty lines of average 
length. The monument has been considerably injured, and a few por- 
tions wholly lost. ‘When it does begin to be legible it is found to 
relate to the very moment of that great historical event, the capture of 
Babylon by the founder of the Persian Universal Monarchy. Nabon- 
idus has abandoned his capital, which has fallen into the hands of 
Cyrus, though he is still struggling against his fate in Babylonia. But 
the priestly worshippers of the rising sun declare that the gods have 
rejected him for his impiety and for his scandalous neglect of their 
temples. On the other hand, they extol the piety and the greatness 
and glory of Cyrus, whom the heavenly powers have raised up to 
avenge their cause.’ 

* Certain people are described as his subjects, whose name is taken 
to be equivalent to ‘ Black-heads, reminding one of the negroes. Fol- 
lowing the introduction is the text of a proclamation issued by Cyrus 
upon the taking of the city, in which the King speaks in the first per- 
son, ‘I am Cyrus, &c. Cyrus is made to speak of his reparation of 
the temples of Babylon, and of the favors conferred upon him by 
Merodach, Bel, and Nebo in answer to his prayers to them, of the 
homage paid to him by distant nations, and of the gatherings of the 
people in the city to proclaim him King.” 


Sir Henry says this new text settles forever the genealogy of Cyrus 
as given by Herodotus against that of Ctesias cited by Diodorus. He 
was fifth from Archamenes, next to whom came Tiespes, then Cyrus 
the grandfather, then Cambyses the father, of Cyrus the great. And 
the succession was direct, not indirect as Prof. Oppert asserts. 

Mr. Rassam has brought back a rich collection of antiquities very 
helpful to Biblical science and archeology. A German Review says 
that in the so-called mound of Jonah he discovered remains of palaces 
erected by Assur-haddan and Sennacherib, and great numbers of in- 
scriptions, many of them valuable. He visited Nimroud where he 
explored the temple discovered on his first expedition, and extended 
his researches to fields unvisited since Layard’s expedition. Among 
the vast earth mounds of Babylon his discoveries were of great inter- 
est and importance. Ina hitherto undisturbed mound he discovered 
one of Nebuchadnezzar’s palaces, with richly enamelled columns, 
beams of Indian wood, and every indication that it must have been 
a remarkable palace. His excavations in the mound of Birs Nimroud, 
supposed to be the site of the Tower of Babel, have furnished him 
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with new facts and data regarding the causes of the destruction of this 
vast and magnificent structure — all which will appear in due time in 
his published report. 

In the following, which we condense from the Jndependent, we do 
not endorse the dates of Mr. Boscawen, nor do we understand at all 
the grounds on which he departs so largely from the chronology of the 
Bible and received Assyrian inscriptions, which place Sargon’s reign 
as probably between B. C. 721-702; unless he has discovered some 
new Sargon unknown to the ordinary student. In a paper which he 
lately read before the English Society of Biblical Archzology on 
“ Early Semitic Inscriptions,” he said that 


“ A tablet now in the Louvre, it was stated, contains a Semitic in- 
scription of an Accadian king of Ur, named Dungi, whose date was at 
least 2,700 B.C. This is the earliest specimen of Semitic at present 
known to us, and shows that Semitic traders in considerable numbers 
must have already been settled in Ur. This throws a welcome light 
on the history of Terah and Abraham. From the Semitic traders the 
Accadians borrowed several words relating to commerce —such as 
cisip, ‘sum’ or ‘price’; the Hebrew cheseph, ‘silver. In return, the 
Semites borrowed the maneh, which was made a standard weight, while 
they caused a coin currency to be substituted for the earlier silver one. 
It was in Agané, which Mr. Boscawen identified with the Agama of 
Ptolemy and the Talmud, that Semitic power first became consolidated 
under Sargon I., whose date was referred to 2,300 B. C. The dynasty 
of Sargon was overthrown by the Cassite dynasty from Elam, under 
the leadership of Khammuragas, B. C. 2,000. A newly-discovered 
Semitic inscription of the latter monarch states that he built Bit-Zida, 
the great temple of Nebo and Merodach, in Borsippa. In some con- 
tract tablets of the same date Mr. Boscawen stated that he had found 
the names of Abramu, or Abram, and Kanu, or Cain.” 


Among the tablets containing business contracts, and judicial de- 
cisions, dated in the reign of the Khammuragas, he finds one record- 
ing a dispute between two brothers concerning the ownership of certain 
slaves, settled by a judge holding court in the temple of Shamas, the 
Sun-god, of which he furnishes the following translation, It affords a 
curious and interesting example of the wise counsels sometimes ac- 
companying the legal decisions of those early times. The names of 
several witnesses, both priests and civilians, are attached to the docu- 
ment : 


“ Zini-Dimirri and Iriba-Sin a litigation had. 
To arrange it to a judge they brought it. 
To. the Temple of the Sun-god they entered. 
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In the Temple of the Sun-god a settlement they brought about. 

The slave Lus-samar-Shamas and the bondwoman Lislima to Iriba- 
Sin belong. 

Rei slave Ipsinan and the slave Anamnan-lamazzi to Zini-Dimirri 
ong. 

The statute in the Temple of the Sun-god they proclaimed. 

Brother with brother should be amicable and should not quarrel. 

Over all things a brother should be fair to his brother. 

All things he should not hold. 

By the names of Sin, Shamas and Merodach, Sar-Kimuna and 
Khammuragas the king they swore.” 

The British Museum has acquired about a thousand more tablets 
and fragments of inscribed terra-cotta documents from Babylon. 
Amongst them is a tablet of Samsu-Irba, a Babylonian monarch hith- 
erto unknown, who probably lived about the time of Bardes, and was 
one of the intermediate rulers between Cambyses and Darius, B. C. 
518. Another fragment has a representation of one of the gates of 
Babylon. 

We recently gave our readers a brief account of the Book of Baruch 
and its contents. A-paper on this subject was also read before the 
Archeological Society before named, by Rev. J. M. Rodwell. Regard- 
ing the Abyssinian or Ethiopic text of Baruch he says, in substance, 
that 


“The contents differ a good deal from the Syriac letter of Baruch 
printed in the London and Paris polyglots. It presents these novel 
events not given elsewhere: Mention of the residence of both Baruch 
and Jeremiah in the neighborhood of Jerusalem during the Babylon- 
ish captivity ; Jeremiah’s opposition to those of his countrymen who 
had married Babylonian women, and his being stoned to death on his 
return to Jerusalem ; and, finally, the founding of Samaria by the 
Jews who had married heathen wives. The last statement is plainly 
founded on Neh. xiii. The book belongs apparently to the fourth 
century A. D., aud was evidently written by a Jew.” 


Egypt and the Pentateuch. 


Biblical students of course are familiar with the persistent efforts 
of the Tubingen and Dutch schools of criticism to prove that the 
books of Moses, so called, were never written by him, but are the 
product of writers who lived some centuries after his time. They 
have endeavored, by a minute examination of the record, to point 
out contradictions, discrepancies and flaws in the text, and by a 
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hypercritical analysis of words and phrases and allusions to places 
and dates, to show that the Pentateuch could not have come down 
from the far distant antiquity claimed, but could only have been 
produced by persons familiar with the history of Israel some hun- 
dred of years later; and that no honest critic, no scholar of any 
reputaticn, will venture to take any other ground, since there is 
not a vestige of reliable proof to be found in profane history, writ- 
ten or monumental, to show that Moses was its author. 

Late discoveries and investigations, however, by scholars and 
Egyptologists who have no theory to support, no hobby to ride, but 
only seek to learn the facts, the simple truth regarding the age and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, have led them to quite other con- 
clusions ; and among this class there is a growing conviction that 
the critics of the schools above named, however honest, are not safe 
guides in such an inquiry. Within the last few years the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria have given in a kind of testimony 
touching the subject that is in direct conflict with their ex cathedra 
decisions; as the question stands to-day, these monuments tell us 
that that is true which they have declared to be impossible; that 
the narrative is not only full of Egyptian local colors, lights and 
shades, as in the case of Abraham and Jacob, and substantially 
agrees with verified Egyptian chronology, as in the case of Joseph 
and the Exodus, but that it does not agree with Egyptian history 
at a later period, as in the time of Solomon as asserted, and there- 
fore must have been written centuries before, when the memory 
of the events recorded were vivid and fresh. This fact has been 
set forth with great clearness and ability in a series of papers, by 
that learned Egyptian Scholar, Reginald 8. Poole, which appeared 
in the Contemporary Review during the first quarter of 1879, un- 
der the title of “ Ancient Egypt.” Below the reader will find an 
extract exhibiting the general character of his argument and con- 
clusions : — 


“The Egyptian documents emphatically call for a reconsideration 
of the whole question of the date of the Pentateuch. It is now 
certain that the narrative of the history of Joseph and the sojourn 
and exodus of the Israelites—that is to say, the portion from Gen- 
esis xxxix. to Exodus xv., so far as it relates to Egypt — is sub- 
stantially not much later than B.C. 1300; in other words, was 
written while the memory of the events were fresh. The minute 
accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later date. It is not 
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merely that it shows knowledge of Egypt, but knowledge of Egypt 
under the Ramessides, and yet earlier. The condition of the coun- 
try, the chief cities of the frontier, the composition of the army, 
are true of the age of the Ramessides, and not true of the age of 
the Pharaohs contemporary with Solomon and his successors. If 
the Hebrew documents are of the close of the period of the kings 
of Judah, how is it that they are true of the earlier condition, not 
of that which was contemporary with those kings? Why is the 
Egypt of the Law markedly different from the Egypt of the 
Prophets, each condition beihg described consistently with its 
Egyptian records, themselves contemporary with the events ? 
Why is Egypt described in the Law as one kingdom, and no hint 
given of the break-up of the Empire into small principalities men- 
tioned by Isaiah ? (xix. 2.) Why do the proper names belong to 
the Ramesside and earlier age, without a single instance of those 
Semitic names which came into fashion with the Bubastite line in 
Solomon’s time ? Why do Zoan-Rameses and Zoar take the places 
of Migdol and Tahpanhes? Why are the foreign mercenaries, such 
as the Lubim, spoken of in the constitution of Egyptian armies in 
the time of the kingdom of Judah, wholly unmentioned? The 
relations of Egypt with foreign countries are not less characteristic. 
The kingdom of Ethiopia, which overshadowed Egypt from before 
Hezekiah’s time, and throughout his reign, is unmentioned in the 
earlier documents. The earlier Assyrian Empire, which rose for a 
time on the fall of the Egyptian, nowhere appears. 

These agreements have not failed to strike foreign Egyptologists, 
who have no theological bias. ‘These independent scholars, with- 
out actually formulating any view of the date of the greater part 
of the Pentateuch, appear uniformly to treat its text os an author- 
ity to be cited side by side with the Egyptian monuments. So 
Lepsius, in his researches on the date of the Exodus, and Briigsch, 
in his discussion of the route, Chabas, in his paper on Rameses and 
Pithom. Of course it would be unfair to implicate any one of these 
scholars in the inferences expressed above, but at the same time it 
is impossible that they can, for instance, hold Kuenen’s thevries of 
the date of the Pentateuch so far as the part relating to Egypt is 
concerned. They have taken the two sets of documents, Hebrew 
and Egyptian, side by side, and in the working of elaborate prob- 
lems, found everything consistent with accuracy on both sides; 
and of course accuracy would not be maintained in a tradition 
handed down through several centuries. 

If the large portion of the Pentateuch relating to the Egyptian 
period of history, including as it does Elohistic as well as J ehovis- 
tic sections, is of the remote antiquity here clain.ed for it, no one 
can doubt that the first four books of Moses are substantially of 
the same age. The date of Deuteronomy is a separate question. 
Leaving this problem aside, the early age of the first four books 
does unquestionably involve great difficulties, but not nearly so 
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great as the hypothesis of late date, when they are confronted with 
the Egyptian records. 

‘Those who refuse to accept the results of the most advanced 
school of Hebrew critics on the ground that they are inconsistent 
with the evidence of the Egyptian documents, must beware of 
throwing themselves into the arms of the other extreme party, who 
deny the value of criticism, and refuse to accept the evidence of 
partial compilation and redaction patent in the biblical texts. It 
would be a fatal loss to science were the fruits of German and 
Dutch criticism neglected for a year, criticism which, though some- 
times rash and arrogant, is in general acute, learned, honest, and 
not without a reverence the apologists, those Uzzahs who are always 
putting their clumsy hands to the Ark, cannot imagine.” 


Religious World. 


The following is a pleasant picture of what is being done by Protestant 
Missionaries in France, for it is not in Paris alone, but in all parts of 
France, that this proselyting zeal is manifesting itself in preaching to 


and teaching both Catholics and Atheists. The particular region of 
Paris alluded to is called Bellville, and is inhabited by the worst classes 
of the population, the most ignorant, criminal and dangerous, great num- 
bers of them having been shot by the Government for outrages com- 
mitted during the reign of the Commune. When Mr. McCall first went 


among them, and began to talk to them, some said to him, “ Give us a 
real religion, and we will listen — no priest-religion for us: we hate the 
priests !’? And they did listen, and were soon deeply interested — but 
to the extract : — 


“ An humble Scotchman ventures into the narrow streets of that sub- 
urb of Paris whence issued the fiery, bloody Commune to burn and to 
kill, and at his own cost, hires a room and tries to tell those fierce men 
of the gentle Jesus. His French is ‘ barbarous,’ but through his bad 
grammar and broken utterance they hear the old, old story ; and eyes 
that seldom weep learn to shed tears of penitence and then of joy. The 
room becomes too strait — other and larger places are secured and filled, 
until /wenty-two missions are open at once for the teaching and preach- 
ing of the Gospel in what was one of the darkest places of the papal 
world ; and the French Government says to Mr. McCall, ‘Wherever 

ou want a new Station you shall have it; for the districts where you 
old your services are the most orderly in the city.’ ‘ Paris,’ says Dr. 
Bonar, somewhat extravagantly, ‘ seems about to celebrate the tercente- 
nary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew by enshrining and enthroning 


the Gospel of the Huguenots in her capital’ ”’ 


— This statement of “ Prof. Tyndall’s Latest Word” in regard to the 
doctrine of *‘ Spontaneous Generation,” “ Evolution,” &c., is from the 
Fortnightly Review, and is entitled to some weight from one so able, 
and so little likely to strait a point in favor of any claims of the Bible 


or Theology : — oe 
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“If asked whether Science has solved, or is _ in our day to solve, 
the problem of the universe, I must shake my head in doubt. Behind 
and above and around us the real mystery of the universe lies unsolved, 
and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of solution. The problem 
of the connection of aoe and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as 
it was in the pre-scientific ages. 

There ought to bea clear distinction made between science in the 
state of hypothesis, and science in the state of fact. And inasmuch asit 
is still in its hypothetical stage, the ban of exclusion ought not to fall upon 
the ¢heory of evolution. Those who hold the doctrine are by no means 
iapprent of the uncertainty of their data, and they only yield to it a pro- 

sional assent. In reply to = question, they will frankly admit their 
inability to point to any satisfactory experimental proof that life can be 
developed, save from demonstrable antecedent life. 

I share Virchow's opinion that the theory of evolution in its complete 
form involves the assumption that, at some period or other of the earth’s 
history, there occurred what would be now called spontaneous genera- 
tion. I agree with him that the proofs are still wanting. I hold with 
Virchow that the failures have been lamentable, that the doctrine is 
atterly discredited.” 


— The Contemporary Review of last November has a long article by 
Francois Lenormant, on comparative theology relating to the deluge, in 
which he does not hesitate to declare that, “far from being a myth, the 
Biblical deluge is a real and historical fact, having, to say the least, left 
its impress on the ancestors of three races,— Aryan or Indo-European, 
Semitic or Syro-Arabian, Chamitic or Kushite ; that is to say, on the 
three great civilized races of the ancient world,— those which constitute 


the higher humanity,— before the ancestors of those races had as yet 
separated.” 


— Facts are always interesting, whatever may come of theories founded 
on them, and therefore we record here the statements of Dr. Rudolph 
Falb, famous for his linguistic researches in South America. He says 
that the language spoken by the Indians in Peru and Bolivia, especially 
in Quichua and Aymara, exhibit the most astounding affinities with the 
Semitic languages, and particularly with the Arabic — in which tongue 
Dr. Falb himself has been skilled from his boyhood. Following up the 
lines of this discovery, Dr. Falb has found, first, a connecting link with 
the Aryan roots, and, second, has arrived face to face with the surprising 
revelation that “the Semitic roots are universally Aryan.” The com- 
mon stems of all the variants are found in their purest condition in 
Quichua and Aymara, from which fact he concludes that the high plains 
of Peru and Bolivia must be regarded as the point of exit of the present 
human race ! 

— The Foreign Missionary says that the head man in charge of the 
great Mohammedan college or university at Cairo in Egypt is Abbasi, 
the son of a prominent Israelite. He has 10,000 students and 300 pro- 
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fessors under his control, and receives a salary of $12,500 a year, besides 
a palace for a residence. This institution dates back more than goo 
years, and has, among its students, representatives of every Mohamme- 


dan country in the world. Its only text-book is the Koran, one profes- 
sor teaching its theology, another its poetry, another its ethics, and so 


‘on. Deficient as it may be, beside our Protestant colleges, as to its 


equipment and methods of teaching, it is the great stronghold of Islam- 
ism in the world. 


— The Jesuits, as our readers probably know, have been at their usual 
work with the ruler of the great empire in the Lake region of Central 
Africa, and who at first so cordially welcomed Protestant missionaries. 
Now, however, under their teaching, he is showing a bitter hostility to 
them, and the end is not yet. In like manner these papal emissaries 
are at their usual work in Madagascar. They are claiming valuable 
property, securing the flogging of Protestant teachers, breaking up 
schools, interrupting Sabbath worship, and causing great excitement 
among the people. The Christian Queen has shown herself so progres- 
sive and earnest in reforms in these latter years, that the coming of the 
Jesuits is greatly to be deprecated, and their influence to be feared. 


— The following facts show the marvellous power of the Gospel 
among the Heathen, even when yoked with the false doctrines of men. 
What would it do if it were preached in its purity, if a faithful, able and 
eloquent Universalist Missionary should go among them proclaiming 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of all men, and their Redemp- 
tion in Christ from all sin and evil? The statement is from the Canada 
Presbyterian Mission in New Hebrides : — 


“In 1848, the ship ‘British Sovereign’ was wrecked near Eratap, 
when nearly the whole company were murdered, and their bodies dis- 
tributed among the surrounding villages, for cannibal feasts. On the 
oth of January, 1878, a vessel was wrecked some three miles from the 
same village, with about one hundred and sixty souls on board; and 
these, reaching land, were distributed among surrounding villages at a 
time of general scarcity. And yet the natives received them into their 
houses and shared with them their food until the means of removal were 

rovided. Such is the return which Christian missions make to the men 
o whom they are so often opposed and calumniated.” 


“In 1839, Rev. Messrs. Hunt and Lythe, with their wives, went from 
England to the Feejee Islands, for the English Missionary Society. 
Soon after their arrival they were horrified to see eleven human beings 
dragged along the ground by their necks in front of the mission house, 
and cooked and eaten. Shutting their windows to keep out the sight 
and smell, they were told if these were found closed again, they them- 
selves would meet the same fate. In ten years they wrote back to their 
friends: ‘Many of the worst cannibals have been converted to God.’ 
The work has gone on until the Feejeans are now a Christian people, 
with churches, schools, and domestic happiness.” 
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— The following is from Harper’s “ Annual of Science and Industry” 
for 1877, and gives an air of Scientific authority to the legend of an 
“ Ancient Atlantic Continent” : — 


“The results of soundings over the bed of the Atlantic have made 
clear the existence through the middle of the ocean, extending from 
north to south, of a sunken ridge, often less than 1000 fathoms from the 
surface, while on either side the water has a depth of from 3,000 to more 
than 3,450 fathoms ; so that the elevation of the ocean’s bottom required 
to make these depths dry land would bring up a mountain range from 
9,000 to 15,000 feet in height. ‘The higher points of this sunken ridge 
now form the islands of the Azores — St. Paul’s, Ascension, and Tris- 
tan d’Acunha. This discovery was, in a manner, anticipated in 1860 by 
Unger, who, from his studies of the Tertiary flora of Europe and Amer- 
ica, was led to imagine a land connecting the two regions, over which 
the plants of North America had passed eastward. This, he supposed, 
might be the vanished Atlantis of which Plato has preserved the tra- 
dition ;” [and the Egyptians before him]. 


— The following is from Dexter Hawkins’ pamphlet on the “ Catholic 
Church in New York €ity.” He shows American citizens what sort of 
results they may expect from Catholic Schools as compared with our 
Public Schools, viz.: ignorance, pauperism and crime. 


TO EVERY 10,000 INHABITANTS. 
Iltiterates. Paupers. Criminals, 
Roman Catholic Schools 1,400 410 160 
Public Schools, 21 States 850 170 75 
Public Schools of Massachusetts 71 49 11 
He also shows that in the State of New York the Roman Catholic 
parochial-school system has turned out 3 I-2 times as many paupers as 
the public-school system. 


— The question has been asked —“ Does the English Government 
foster Idolatry?” Recently an English Missionary has answered the 
question by publishing a book which calls attention to the attitude of 
England regarding Hindu idolatries. 


In all the Government schools, he says, “the follies and filth of one 
of the most vile and vicious histories of the god Krishna” are freely 
taught, and very often by a Brahmin employed by the Government. 
But, while the heathen gods are thus honored in all the Government 
educational institutions, the Christian Bible is excluded and every 
‘“‘ Christian allusion ” is carefully weeded out of the Government school- 
books. He also complains of the frequent absence of all allusion to 
God in the Government’s dealings with the heathen population, and de- 
nounces the authorities for their disregard of the Sabbath in permitting 
work on Government buildings, etc., to be done on Sunday, the same as 
on other days of the week. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





1. The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Gerhard Ulhorn, of the 
Supreme Consistory in Hanover. Edited and translated with the author’s sanction 
from the third German Edition, by Robert C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


It would not be easy to mention a subject more important, nor one 
when impartially and thoronghly treated more interesting and useful to 
the Christian student, whether preacher or hearer, than that mentioned 
in the title of this book. The field of action is of wide extent; the 
variety of topics great; the demand for scholarship and diligent and 
special research constant ; the necessity for judicial calmness and fair- 
ness imperative, because in almust every paragraph the writer finds 
himself fronting both friends and enemies, at called upon to decide 
between them. 

And what an inviting theme, what a subject for a historic painter 
— this conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, of the Heavenly with 
the Earthly, of the New World with the Old! And what knowledge, 
and life, and insight are required to represent it truly and vividly, so 
that the reader can see the obscure and despised religion of the cruci- 
fied Jesus planting itself in the heart of Rome, and setting itself against 
the gods and the emperors, the priests and the people, the temples and 
the amphitheatres, the public and domestic idolatries of that vast em- 
pire; against all the intellectual strength, the philosophy and science 
and literature of the times ; against the moral pollution and profligacy, 
and cruelty, and crime which reigned universally, among high and 
low, in politics, in religion, in civil, social and domestic life and cus- 
toms, and in the very worship of the gods! Does this seem an over- 
statement of the forces which Christianity had to meet in the great 
struggle that it invited, and from which it never shrank for a moment 
until it had mastered them all, and as Gibbon says, “ planted the cross 
on the ruins of the Capitol at Rome”? Let him who thinks so read 
this volume of Dr. Ulhorn, and he will change his mind on that 

int. 

We are somewhat familiar with the early history of Christianity 
and its conflicts with Paganism, but we have never read a work which 
frames the record — events, actors and forces — into a picture so living 
and spirited, so harmonized in all its parts, its coloring so true to the 
life of the times and the verities of history, and the whole showing so 
clearly and vividly the wonderfully transforming power of the gospel. 
Let any man carefully read this volume, and if he can see at all, if he 
knows how to reason, he will be convinced of two things at least — 
Jirst, that the Roman world, to say nothing of the Jewish, had reached 
the very lowest ebb of moral life, nay, that it was morally and spiritually 
dead, “twice dead,” as Jude says, “and plucked up by the roots” ;— 
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and second, that it required precisely the divine forces furnished by 
Christianity to wake the dead to life again. And after a thorough 
survey of the ground, he ought to be convinced that no humanly origi- 
nated religion could supply these forces, that no religion of merely 
intellectual evolution could fill up the tremendous chasm which sepa- 
rated. Heathenism from Christianity at the start; and theretore that 
Christianity is of Divine origin, the revealed truth of that God who 
saw what the condition of the world demanded, who knew the needs 
and the nature of Man, and how to provide for them. 

The book shows equal ability and learning, and is the work of a 
judge and not of an advocate. His entire impartiality is specially: 
manifest in his treatment of Julian, whom he makes a sincere enthu- 
siast, a pagan from the first rather than an apostate, though compelled 
by the dangers which threatened him to conceal his opinions until, 
after the campaign in Gaul, it was safe to avow them. 


2. The Art of Speech. In two volumes. I. Studies in Poetry and Prose. By 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Professor in Boston University, author of “ Credo,” &c, D. 
Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


A very compact and useful little treatise on a subject which never 
grows old. Though largely a compilation from authorities on the sev- 
eral branches of the subject treated, it is well digested and arranged, 
abounding in facts and suggestions needing the attention of all who 
aim at public speaking or authorship. It will be a day of re- 
joicing with editors and printers when those who write for the press 
are more familiar with such books ; and our academic youth, return- 
ing from church, will find fewer opportunities for airing their knowl- 
edge when extemporaneous preachers, and even those who write their 
sermons, observe more rigidly the rules governing the Art of Speech. 
In treating of mixed figures, the author gives the following specimen : 
“ Gentlemen,” said the Irish orator, “the apple of discord has been 
thrown into our midst; and if it be not nipped in the bud, it will burst 
into a conflagration which will deluge the wold!” 


8. Camps in the Carribbees; The Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser An+ 
tilles. By Frederic A. Ober. Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 


The author of this book is mostly on entirely new ground, and 
diligently improves his opportunities. As he says, this archipel- 
ago of the Carribees, though it contains the lovliest islands in the 
western hemisphere, with settlements ante-dating Jamestown and 
Plymouth, though in its physical and geological features of extraor- 
dinary interest to the scientist, has nevertheless remained from the 
time of its discovery by Columbus almost an unknown field to the 
naturalist, This is seen in the fact that Mr. Ober has added to its 
ornithology the names of twenty-three new species of birds. Beside 
this his volume is enriched with a wealth of curious and exvedingly 
interesting information about the strange and nearly extinct race 
which gave name to the islands and the sea. The Chapters describ- 
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ing these people, the lineal descendants of the savage cannibals of the 
era of discovery, are filled with facts touching their present character, 
condition, habits, superstitions, legends and domestic life, exhibiting 
the immense contrast in body, mind, and moral and social tendencies 
picsion the present Carib and his pagan ancestors. 

A singular fact, previously observed by Humboldt, regarding the 
Carib language is brought into light by Mr. Ober. It seems that two 
dialects, differing in important particulars, are current among them, 
that spoken by the men having words and phrases never uttered by 
the women, though they understand them ; and vice versa. Formerly 
the Caribs had a third language which the men used in their councils 
of war, a sort of gibberish which neither the women nor the children 
understood ; nor was its use allowed to the young men until they had 
shown themselves worthy, by their bravery or their patriotism, to be 
instructed in its meaning. Like that of our own Indians their speech 
is full of poetry and figures. “ My wife is my heart”; a boy is a little 
man ; an idiot, one without light; the fingers are the babes of the 
hand; the rainbow is God’s plume; a thing lost, is dead; Columbus 
and his people were children of the sea, because they came from over 
the waters. 

Mr. Ober’s abode and pursuits in the woods ‘and mountains of 
the interior brought him into contact with a class never seen on the 
coast or in the towns; and consequently his adventures and experi- 
ences in these unvisited regions are very entertaining and informing. 
Beside all this he has made large additions to our knowledge as a 
naturalist, in which department he has shown diligence and enthusi- 
asm worthy of an Audubon, or a Wilson. One of the chief attractions 
of the book is to be found here. He is a very close and careful ob- 
server of natural objects and phenomena, has a delicate appreciation 
of the varying moods and changes and beauties of Nature, of which 
he has given many lovely pictures; and altogether is as pleasant a 
companion as one would desire to voyage with for pleasure or knowl- 
edge. 

We cannot close this notice without calling special attention to the 
delightful chapter on the birth-place, the parents, the youth and for- 
tunes of the Empress Josephine, who was a native of the island of 
Martinique. In this he corrects some important errors of careless 
biographers. 


4. The Emotions. By James ‘9 D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton Col- 
lege, &c. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.0 


The object of Dr. McCosh in this volume is to disprove the theory 
of the evolutionary origin of the emotions, and to bring them entirely 
within the sphere of purely mental operations. he thinks there is a 
good deal of vagueness regarding the subject even among the educated 
and thoughtful, which favors the tendency, so manifest in the prevail- 
ing physiological psychology of the day, to resolve all feeling and emo- 
tion into nervous action, and thus gain another important position from 
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which to attack the spiritual in man. He admits the accompaniments 
and influences of physical phenumena, but insists that these do not 
originate, but modify only, the emotions. Emotion is not what it has 
often been represented to be by the naturalist, merely a nervous reac- 
tion from a bodily stimulus, “like the kick which a frog gives when 
pricked” ; but it begins with a mental act, and is throughout essen- 
tially an operation of the mind. We have not space to set forth the 
elaborate discussion in which he seems to demonstrate this proposi- 
tion, but the reader must go to the book itself for this, and he will 
find as he follows the author that he is dealing with a master in Israel, 
one fully competent to enter into all the physics and metaphysics of 
the intricate and perplexing subject. 

He distributes his treatise into three books. The first exhibits 
“ Four Elements of Emotion,” in which he discusses the “ appetences ” 
or motives, including the idea or “ phantasm ” which calls forth emo- 
tion, attractiou and repulsion, and the organic affection ; — the second 
classifies and describes the emotions as moved or excited by animate 
or inanimate objects, including the esthetic as it relates to natural 
scenery and the fine arts ; — the third treats of “ Complex Emotions,” 
or the various feelings which act in combination or in groups; as 
when a man in a passion is acted upon by the mingled feelings of the 
indignity he has suffered, of the loss he has sustained, the injustice 
= meanness of the wrong-doer, and the determination to punish 

im. 

The reader will get little idea of the breadth and variety of sub- 
jects discussed in the several chapters into which these books are 
divided from this necessarily brief and imperfect statement ; but if he 
will follow all the windings of intricate and complex argument and 
exposition, he will doubtless conclude that the nervous structure is 
utterly inadequate to explain all the kaleidoscope phenomena of the 
emotions, of the intellectual and moral Man. And the student will see 
how needful it is, in the present condition of materialistic and spirit- 
ualistic philosophy, that he should be well read in the physical and 
metaphysical literature of the day 


5. The Chemistry of Common Life. By the late Prof. James F. W. Johnston. A 
New Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the present time. by Arthur Her- 
bert Church, M. A., Oxen., author of “Food: Its Sources, Constituents, and Uses.’’ 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


Twenty-five years ago this volume, in its first edition, attracted the 
attention of thousands who had until then supposed that a knowledge 
of experimental and practical chemistry was the exclusive property 
and privilege of the learned. Prof. Johnston showed how wide the 
range of this science, and how beneficial and absolutely necessary to 
the conduct of every-day life was a knowledge of some of its secrets. 
This new edition, embodying all the wonderful results of a quarter of 
a century of investigation, experiment and application, enables it to 
hold its pre-eminence in popular scientific literature, in spite of the 
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swarm of books of a like character which its success originated. Ite 
simplicity of style, its clear and persuasive statements, and its numer- 
ous and striking illustrations, ought to give it place in every house- 
hold, and insure for its instructive pages daily consultation. 

The following are some of the subjects treated in an eminently use- 
ful and practical way: The Air we Breathe ; The Water we Drink ; 
The Plants we Rear; The Bread we Eat; The Beef we Cook; The 
Beverages we Infuse; The Sweets we Extract ; The Liquors we Fer- 
ment ; The Narcotics we Indulge in ; The Poisons we Select ; What, 
How, and Why we Digest ; The Body we Cherish. There is a world 
of needed information in these chapters ; and as examples we point to 
that on Sugars, on “The Sweets we Extract,” that on Teas, Ooffees, 
é&c., and that on “ Narcotics ” specially treating of the uses and abuses 
of Opium. 


6. The Pathology of Mind. Being the Third Edition of the Second Part of the 
‘* Physiology and Pathology of Mind,’’ Recast, Enlarged, and Rewritten. By Henry 
Maudsley, M. D. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

When the “ Physiology and Pathology of Mind ” first appeared, in 
1867, we gave the work special attention, and in an extended notice 
endeavored to show its great value to medical practitioners, legislators, 
lawyers, judges and jurymen, and all who have to do with criminal 
jurisprudence, as well as parents, teachers and all having charge of 
insane persons. As a treatise on the causes, varieties and treatment 
of Insanity, it was then, we thought, the most thorough and careful 
investigation of this most important subject ever written ; and during 
the ten or twelve years which have elapsed since its first publication, 
the field has been greatly enlarged and improved by new observations 
and facts and legal inquiries respecting moral responsibility in crime, 
the difficulty of determining, in many cases, where the invisible line 
is at which sanity ends and insanity begins, and the danger of hasty 
action on the part of those engaged in making or administering the 
laws. Dr. Maudsley has carefully noted all these, not overlooking 
what has been done in our own country in this interesting department 
of inquiry, and has gathered up the results into this new edition of the 
“ Pathology of Mind ” to which the book is confined, the “ Physiology 
of Mind ” having been issued in a separate volume. 

Beside the large additions to the former chapters, he has added two 
new chapters on “ Sleep and Dreaming,” and “ Somnambulism.” But 
these chapters have disappointed us. They are not what we expected 
from the breadth and thoroughness of his usual treatment, especially 
that on “ Somnambulism,” and kindred mental phenomena. His ex- 
amples and illustrations are meagre, and do not by any means meet 
the large demands of the question; his reasoning is one-sided ; and 
his conclusions are far from satisfactory to one well-read on the sub- 
ject. The truth is his materialistic philosphy constantly interferes 
with his judicial treatment of the facts. He knows of no mind, no 
consciousness, independent of nerves, nerve cells, cerebral centres, 
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brain matter, &c. All mental activity and spiritual phenomena are 
simply the outcome of a nervous sensibility and action, of a healthy or 
a diseased brain, entirely physiological in origin and development. A 
very good offset and antidote to this element of the discussion will be 
found in Dr. McCosh’s work on “The Emotions,” noticed above. 
Nevertheless, when he comes to the legitimate business of the book, 
the causes and prevention of insanity, his observations and facts 
and warnings and remedial treatment are entitled to profound study 
at the hands of all lovers of their kind; and to physicians and man- 
agers of asylums for the insane the work is indispensable. 


7. Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory: A Sketch by Theodore 
D. Woolsey. Charles Scribner’s Sens. $1.50. 


This volume will be welcome to an ever increasing number of 
thoughtful people, religious and political, of the higher class, perhaps 
we might say statesmen, who are beginning to feel that the subjects 
discussed in its pages not only ought to, but must, receive their patient 
and serious attention. Already this class of persons in France, Ger- 
many and Russia, have had the question forced upon them in such 
way that they must realize the significance of this word must ; 
and statesmen, legislators, philanthropists and ecclesiastics, the wealthy 
classes and all property-holders, are diligently, and not without anxiety 
and alarm, asking, “ What are we to do with Communism, Nihilism, 
Inter-Nationalism, and Socialism in all its phases, which threaten alike 
State and Church and Society?” 

Under these circumstances this work of Dr. Woolsey is very timely, 
and furnishes much needed information, and answers the questions 
which so many are asking in regard to the causes and origin of this 
many-sided movement, its aims and methods, and the organic machinery 
by which it seeks to accomplish its purposed revolution in govern- 
ments and laws, in property, and in the whole inward and outward 
structure of society, until it shall have gained the control over all civ- 
ilized States. Beginning with a definition of the words, “ Commun- 
ism,” &c., the author proceeds to give the history of the smaller 
“ Communistic Societies within the States,” as the Buddhist Monks, 
the Egyptian Therapeute, Jewish Essenes, Christian Monks, German 
Anabaptists, Shakers, &c. Then taking up “ Communistic Theories 
and Utopias,” he begins with Plato and comes down to Sir Thomas 
More, Babceuf’s Conspiracy, Fourier, St. Simon, ending with Louis 
Blanc, constituting one of the most interesting and informing chapters 
of the book. This is followed by a history of the “ International Work- 
ing Men’s Association,” “ Socialism in Germany” and “ Socialism in 
its relations to Religion, The Individual, the Family and Marriage; 
and in the last chapter by an answer to the question, “ Is the Over- 
throw of Society by Socialism probable?” 

We suppose Russian Nihilism is not included in the discussion on 
the ground that it is wholly political and not social in its aims; but 
this is a mistake, for it is both, as one of its papers recently seized in 
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St. Petersburg declares for a re-distribution of land among the people. 
And the following, from one of its leaders, Bakunin, shows that this 
phase of the movement is fully entitled to a place in Dr. Woolsey’s 


pages : 


“ The gospel [of Nihilism] admits of no half measures and hesita- 
tions. The old world must be destroyed, and replaced by a new one. 
The Lie must be stamped out, and give way to truth. . . . The 
first lie is God. The second lie is Right. . . . When you have 
freed your minds from the fear of a God, and your childish respect for 
the fiction of Right, then all the remaining chains which bind you, and 
which are called science, civilization, property, marriage, morality, and 
justice, will snap asunder like threads. . . . Let your own hap- 
piness be your only law. . . . Our first work must be the destruc- 
tion and annihilation of everything as it now exists. You must 
accustom yourselves to destroy everything, the good with the bad; 
for, if but an atom of this old world remains, the new will never be 
created.” 


___8. The North Americans of Antiquity: Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civ- 
ilization considered. By John T. Short. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


We have often called attention to the wonderful results of recent 
explorations among the ruined cities and fortifications of the ancient 
and now extinct races formerly inhabiting Colorado, Utah, New Mex- 
ico and other portions of our great West; and to the fact that in 
architecture, philology, hieroglyphics, arts, history and literature, the 
archeologist finds as rich and promising fields for his investigation as 


any furnished by the “old world,” so called. This work of Mr. Short 


fully justifies this view of the subject, and shows what an inviting and 
fascinating study Ancient America becomes under the leadership of 
a competent guide and scholar; and what a variety of problems, 
philosophical, scientific, religious, and even Biblical, present them- 
selves for solution. In fact, beside his own. individual labors and 
observations in the field of discovery, the author has given us a tol- 
erable epitome of the labors of all who have preceded him, from the 
time of the Spanish conquests to the present, including the volumes of 
Kingsborough, Stevens, Baldwin, Wilson, Squier, and especially of 
Bancroft’s “ Native Races ot the Pacific States,” and the Government 
Reports of Hayden and Jackson. In addition to this his text 1s illus- 
trated by excellently executed pictures of the various ruins, cliff- 
dwellings, palaces, temples, fortifications, weapons and implements, 
from photographs or sketches made on the spot. 

The perplexing question of the origin of the American races and 
their civilization of course occupies a prominent place in Mr. Short’s 
pages, and he certainly handles the various theories in a scientific 
spirit, with good judgment and impartiality, giving to each its fairest 
show of argument. Different writers and investigators have credited 
the peopling of our continent to the Jews, especially the Ten Lost 
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Tribes, to the Phenicians and Carthaginians, to the Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, Mongols, &c. 

Mr. Short, after a careful review of the evidence, concludes that 
the western coast was peopled from Asia by the route of Behring’s 
Straits, while the Atlantic shore may have been reached from Europe, 
even though the submerged continent of Atlantis were without his- 
toric basis, which he is not ready to admit in view of the geological 
facts regarding the elevated plateau between Africa and America, as 
brought to light by the soundings of the Dolphin and Challenger. 
Groups of facts unquestionably point to Northern Asia as the prim- 
eval home of a large share of the tribes of North America, civilized 
and savage. The Eskimo are proven beyond doubt to belong to the 
Arctic race which encircles the earth near the North pole The tra- 
ditions of the Mayas, the leading and most civilized and cultivated 
people of Central America, indicate an old-world origin, and the lan- 
guage of the Mayas and Quichas, a most remarkable people, shows 
affinities to the West European and African languages. 

Notwithstanding the Mayas and Nahuas reached this continent from 
opposite directions, and of course brought with them their respective 
customs, manners, architecture and religions, Mr. Short thinks that 
the civilization developed by each people was indigenous, shaped 
by their new wants and experiences, and by the conditions of new cli- 
mate, soil and physical surroundings. Many facts, beliefs and customs, 
and a singularly exact knowledge of natural phenomena, indicate in- 
tercourse, sometime, and even relationship with Asiatic races, as the 
Assyrians, Hindoos, and perhaps with Jews and Egyptians. That 
the Mexican Nahuas or Aztecs had calculated the year to within two 
minutes and nine seconds is an astounding fact; while Europe, with 
all its science, and observations, and manifold astronomical instruments, 
was ten days in error, as was proved by the correction made in 1582 
by Gregory XIII. 

The account of the Mound Builders, the Cliff and Cave Dwellers, 
the splendid ruins of Central America, its towers, temples and sculp- 
tures, reads like a romance, and yet the beautiful photographs and 
accurate drawings constantly reminds us that we are on historic ground 
and among the graves of nations who perished long ago, leaving only 
these records of their civilization and power, their conquests and 
defeats, their science, arts, customs and beliefs. Then, too, we ven- 
ture to say, very few persons probably are aware of the vast reach to 
which the Mound Builders of the West carried their works, extending 
as they do even to the shores of the Pacific. In Ohio alone there are 
as many as 10,000 tumuli, and from 1,000 to 1,500 enclosures, some 
measuring 1,700 feet in diameter, often exhibiting advanced engineer- 
ing skill. © 

, speaking of pre-historic man, Mr. Short says there is no scien- 
tific proof of man’s great antiquity in America, and gives no certain 
value to the human remains of the Florida reef, nor to the California 
skull, nor the New Orleans skeleton. He thinks there is no warrant 
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for a longer period than the 3,000 years assigned by Sir John Lub- 
bock. Further research may prove that man is.as old in America as 
in Europe, contemporaneous even with the Mastodon; but as the 
question stands now it is probable that he existed in the old world 
thousands of years before reaching the new. At any rate, whoever 
desires to look into the discussion of these matters will find in this 
volume ample material and a safe guide. He will have here uot only 
much that is recent and new, but, as we said, a very complete digest 
of all that has been accomplished in the fertile fields of American 
Antiquities. 


9. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By G. Frederic Wright. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. $1 50, 


It would seem as if little could be said that is new regarding the 
evidences of Christianity, external or internal, historical or moral ; 
and we do not understand Mr. Wright as attempting much in this 
direction, but rather as combining the evidences already gathered and 
comparing, or contrasting, them with the grounds on which scientific 
beliets rest to-day.. In this respect he has done well, showing very 
satisfactorily that the scientist, as respects many of his accepted con- 
clusions, has really no more knowledge, no more positive evidence for 
his beliefs than the theologian and the Christian have for theirs. 

The truth is, a large book might be written reciting the bold as- 
sumptions of scientists which have been dissolved in smoke by a few 
simple facts, the elaborately constructed theories which have been ex- 
ploded and abandoned, the hasty generalizations which have been scat- 
tered to the winds. And yet, with all this experience, they still go on, 
because there are some things they do see and know, believing in many 
things they do not see, nor know, and cannot prove. How absurd, then, 
for them to sneer at the theologian or the Christian for believing in the 
unproved, the unseen and unknown, and who justifies his belief by a 
multitude of acknowledged facts, and by the logic of what 7s seen and 
known and proved. 

Mr. Wright says truly that “ Faith is the mother of science, as well 
as of religion. What is called in science verification is chiefly val- 
uable as furnishing evidence upon which to believe other things not 
yet verified.” 


He cites the atomic theory and the results of the spectroscope 
in chemistry ; Agassiz’s glacial hypothesis in geology, with some new 
facts in verification of it from his own studies of the New England 
hills; from botany, the Darwinian theory of cross-fertilization, and 
Prof. Asa Gray’s remarkable explanations of the curious similarity 
between the flowers of Japan and of New England ; from the historical 
sciences, the deciphering of the Assyrian inscriptions and the deter- 
mination of the original text of the New Testament — as examples of 
practically accepted scientific systems which are based on no more and 
no other kind of evidence than that on which the Christian belief 
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stands. The second book presents compactly the evidences for theism, 
incidentally taking up the positions of Stuart Mill’s later essays, and 
showing the congruity of miracles in the Christian system with the 
writer’s view of evolution. The third book deals with the Specific 
Evidences of Christianity, including the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament and its historical parallelisms, and especially combats the 
mythical theory of Strauss, aud Renan’s theory of the “delusion” of 
the early Christians. Christianity, the writer concludes, is more ex- 
traordinary if not true than if true, and it is credulity to disbelieve in 
its supernatural origin. 


10. The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary and a Review of the Translation, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by B. F. Cook, Canon of Exeter. New 
Testament. Vol. II. St. John—Acts of the Apostles. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00 


The object of the projectors and editors of this commentary is to put 
the People, in other words, that great multitude of readers not learned 
in Biblical science, in possession of the latest and best results of critical 
study as to the text and its interpretation, and of whatever information 
may be necessary to a correct and profitable understanding of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and thus give them, as far as possible, the same advantages 
enjoyed by scholars. Another object of the editors is to furnish the 
reader with satisfactory answers to the assertions and objections of the 
rationalistic and cestructive schools of criticism to the genuineness and 
historical integrity of several of the books of the Old and New Testa} 
ments. 

The Comments are chiefly explanatory, sometimes too brief, and not 
always satisfactory, and where doctrine is involved, as a matter of course, 
orthodox. Wherever the translation is proved to be incorrect, a new 
rendering is given, and where special difficulties occur, a more complete 
discussion of matters involved is giv-n in additional notes at the end of 
the chapters. 

But the most important feature of this volume is found in the “ Intro- 
ductions’’ to John and Acts, which fill 150 pages out of the 630. Taken . 
all in all, they are the most satisfactory and useful dissertations, as pre- 
pared for the average reader, which we have seen. Hitherto it must be 
confessed that “commentaries for the people” have largely avoided a 
thorough examination of, and reply to, the bold criticisms and assumptions 
of the German schools of criticisms, as if fearing that they should start 
more doubts than they quieted. But now these matters are no longer 
confined to scholars, but have become the common talk of the people, of 
everybody who reads the new books and magazines, or even the news- 
papers ; and therefore the editors of this commentary have wisely en- 
tered into the work of furnishing to the people a fair and reasonably full 
statement of both sides of the question. And they have done this well, 
and shown to all who will read that the argument, even in the most diffi- 
cult cases, is not all on one side, and that in many cases the assumptions 
of this destructive criticism are mere guesses, without a shadow of his- 
torical proof. 

Canon Wescott's Introduction to John’s Gospel is worthy of his repu- 
tation as one of the ablest scholars of the English Church, and is a not- 
able piece of writing; clear in statement, strong in argument, rich in 
historical information and linguistic criticism; and so simple and com- 
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pact in style, and so clear of all the technicalities and tricks of logic, 
and of all vain show of learning, that any ordinary school-boy can under- 
stand it, and easily determine to which side the weight of testimony 
leans. Indeed, the scholar will profit by a careful examination of the 
manner in which he works up the internal evidence that the author of 
the fourth gospel was a Jew; that he was a Jew of Palestine; that he - 
was an eye-witness of the events he records ; that he was an apostle ; 
that he was St. John — and then the occasion and date ; the object, plan 
and historical exactness of the gospel ; its relation to the Synoptics, to 
the Epistles of John, and to Revelations —and finally, the History of 
the Gospel, its Text, and Interpreters. 

Canon Cooke’s Introduction to the Acts is necessarily a different piece 
of writing, but it is interesting and profitable to the general reader. It 
fairly meets the theory that it reveals two great and hostile parties, 
Petrine and Pauline, in the early church, pi was written in the inter- 
ests of one of these; and its very clear and intelligible statement of 
Paul’s missionary journeys and visits to Jerusalem, of the harmonies of 
the book with his epistles and Peter’s, and of its authorship and date, 
ought to remove all difficulties from the way of the reader and student. 
Altogether this is, in our judgment, the most satisfactory of the eight 
volumes thus far issued, combining alike learning, thorough treatment, 
and popular statement. 


11. Natural Science and Religion: Two Lectures delivered to the Theological School 
of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


In the introduction to these lectures Prof. Gray says, “ As a student 
who has devoted an ordinary life-time to one branch of natural history, 
I am asked to confer with other and younger students, of another kind 
of science, in respect to the tendencies of certain recently developed 
doctrines which, in schools of theology, are almost everywhere spoken 
against, but which are everywhere permeating the lay mind — whether 
— good or evil — and are raising questions more or less perplexing to 
all of us. 

Prof. Gray is eminently fitted for discussing the relations of science 
‘ to religion ; and in a spirit of reverent but free a he reviews the 

changes which have taken place within a few years both in scientific and 
theological beliefs, especially in biology, as regards the origin of Man, 
the doctrines of evolution, development, natural selection, &c. It would 
be impossible to go into details in a book notice, and so, while we ear- 
nestly invite students of theology and science to the study of these 
pages, we can only make room now for the following paragraphs which, 
as clearly, perhaps, as any, show Prof. Gray’s attitude on these impor- 
tant questions. We shall return to the book at another time : 


“*T accept substantially, as facts, or as apparently well-grounded inferences, or as 
fairly probable opinions, according to their nature and degree, the principal series of 
changed views which 1 brought before you in the preceding lecture. I have no par- 
ticular predilection for any of them; and I have no particular dread of any of the con- 
sequences which legitimately flow from them, beyond the general awe and sense of 
total insufficiency with which a mortal man contemplates the mysteries which shut 
him in on every side. I claim, moreover, not merely allowance, but the right to hold 
these opinions-along with the doctrines of natural religion and the verities of the Chris- 
tian faith. There are perplexities enough to bewilder our souls whenever and wherever 
we look for the causes and reasons of things; but I am unable to perceive that the 
idea of the evolution of one species from another, and of all from an initial form of life, 
adds any new perplexity to theism.” 
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“ Our universal concession that Nature is, and that it is a system of fixed laws and 
uniformities, under which everything we see and know in the inorganic universe, and 
very much in the organic world, have come to be as they are, in unbroken sequence, 
implicitly gives away the principle of all ordinary objection to the evolution of living 
as well as of lifeless forms, of species as well as of individuals. It leaves the matter 
simply as one of fact and evidence. Indeed, mediate creation is just what the thought- 
ful and thorough observer of the ways of God in Nature would expect, and is what 
some of the most illustrious of the philosophic saints and fathers of the Church have 
more or less believed in.’’ 

“Moreover, ‘ special creative act’ is not excluded by evolutionists on scientific 
ground; is not excluded at all on principle, except by those who adopt a philosophy 
which antecedently rules out all possibility of it. Darwin postulates one creative act, 
and a probability of more, and so in priuciple is at one with Wallace and with Dana, 
who insist on more.”’ 


‘* We shall perhaps agree that the revelation on which our religion is based is an ex- 
ample of evolution; that it has been developed by degrees and in stages, much of it in 
connection with second causes and human actions; and that the current of revelation 
has been mingled with the course of events. I suppose that the Old Testament carried 
the earlier revelation and the germs of Christianity, as the apostles carried the treasures 
of the Gospel, in earthen vessels. I trust it is reverent—1 am confident it is safe and 
wise —to consider that revelation in its essence concerns things moral and spiritual; 
and that the knowledge of God’s character and will which has descended from the 
fountain-head in the earlier ages has come down to us, through annalists and prophets 
and psalmists, in a mingled stream, more or less tinged or rendered turbid by the 
earthly channels through which it has worn its way. The stream brings down precious 
gold, and so may be called a golden stream; but the water —the vehicle of transpor- 
tation — is not gold. Moreover, the analogy of our inquiry into design in Nature may 
teach us that we may be unable always accurately to sift out the guld from the earthy 
sediment.’’ 


12. The Perception of Space and Matter. By Rev. Johnston Estep Walter. Boston: 
Estes and Lauriat. 1880. 


To the comparatively small number who are drawn to its theme, this 
treatise has the value of presenting a brief and (so far as the nature of 
the topic permits) clear summary of the theories respecting the relation 
of Mind to Matter. The author elaborates the theory of Reid, to the 
effect that nowhere is this relation tactual. He also gives the theory of 
Sir William Hamilton (which is a sort of incident to the latter’s criticism 
of Reid) that the relation is direct — that we are as truly conscious of 
an external object as of our own mental states. Mr. Walter, we note, 
does not recognize the fact that Hamilton was inconsistent on this 

int. We think he meant to teach the doctrine of direct perception, 

ut he, in some passages, clearly asserts the mediate theory. Herbert 
Spencer is also shown to be in substantial accord with the doctrine at- 
tributed (and in most cases correctly) to Hamilton. Our author is nota 
mere critic. He fully accepts the doctrine of Reid. He denies that the 
mind has any direct relationship with matter. He bgjefly summarizes 
the mediate theory (so — that the mind’s apprehension of anythin 
exterior to itself, is inferential. But the inference is conclusive and final. 
Whatever we may think of the book for its particular teaching, it is cer- 
ey very disciplinary, and, its subject-matter considered, remarkably 
ucid. E. 


18. At Our Best: or Making the Most of Life. By Sumner Ellis. Third Edition. 
Universalist Publishing House. $1.00. 


In the hurry of making up the last form we pause to say a word for 
this neat and tasty edition of a work which has been very favorably 
received by critics and readers of thought and culture. Mr. Ellis is not 
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a mere book-maker ;_ he writes because he has something to say worth 
aang: and knows how to say it in a way to attract attention, and com- 
pel thought from the reader. As regards style he is one of the most 
finished writers among us, crisp, clear, concise, elegant; though some- 
times given to mannerisms, As regards matter, this book shows rich- 
ness and ripeness of thought, which in its turn shows patient intellectual 
training and culture, and wide and various reading among the wise and 
scholarly thinkers of all times. Many of the pages sparkle with brilliants 
in the way of sentiment ; maxims, aphorisms, pithy reflections, and epi- 
grammatic sayings, many of which will be likely to fix themselves in the 
memory of the reader. 


BOOK NOTES. 





Appleton’s Handy Volume Series. 1. Great Singers: Faustina Bordoni to Henri- 
etta Sontag. By George T. Ferris. 30 cts. These sketches are full of biographical 
incident and information, and very interesting, without regard to one’s musical taste, 
or the want of it. 2. Lord Macaulay: His Life and Writings. By Charles H. Jones. 
80 cts. Those who cannot afford to buy Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, will find this 
an excellent substitute, embracing all that the majority of readers care to know of this 
fascinating writer of history. It is the story of the man, his work, his methods of 
study, and the secret of bis wondertul triumphs in the world of letters. Get it by all 
means — only thirty cents for 250 pages! 


The Ponca Chiefs: An Indian’s Attempt to appeal from the Tomahawk to the 
Courts. With an Introduction by ‘‘ Bright Eyes,’’ and a Dedication by Wendell Phil- 
lips. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 50 cts. : 


The American Antiquarian has taken a new departure in adding an ‘‘ Oriental De- 
artment’’ under the direction of Rev. Selah Merrill, formerly connected with the 
alestine Exploration surveys, in which all topics related to Oriental, Biblical and 

Classical studies and discoveries will find place. If the variety and interest of the 
first number are kept up, the Antiquarian will be of permanent value to clergymen, 
scholars and archeologists. 

Since writing the preceding we have received The Oriental and Biblical Journal, as 

a separate magazine, to be issued by the editor of the ‘* Antiquarian ”’ as a Quarterly. 
We have only room to say that it is the publication for the students of Biblical antiqui- 
ties. We shall eagerly look for coming numbers. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine is the cheapest magazine in the country, and it 
cannot but be a welcome and instructive visitor in the family circle. Try a single 
number, and you will subscribe. 


Appleton's International Scientific Series. An Introduction to the Study of Zodlogy. 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. With 82 illustrations. $1.75. The Object of this 
book is to afford an opportunity to students to commence the study of zodlogy by means 
of a careful verification of nearly all that is known conoerning a single animal, the com- 
mon crayfish. The®ook is termed an * Introduction to Zodlogy.’’ ‘‘ For whoever,” 
says the author, *‘ will follow its pages, crayfish in hand, and will try to verify for him- 
self the statements which it contains, will find himself brought face to face with all the 
great zodlogical questions which excite so lively an interest at the present day.” 


Classical Writers. Vergil. By H. Nettleship. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. This 
is the third of the series, being preceded by Euripides and Milton, and it is the most 
pleasing of the three. We have read it with great satisfaction, and feel as if we knew 
the sweet singer better than ever, At any rate it has taken us back again to the days 
in the old Latin School building on School St. Though we like the book, we 
object decidedly to the affectation of spelling Virgil with an e — Vergil. . 


Ceremonial Institutions: Being Part IV. of the Principles of Sociology. By Herbert 
Spencer. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. We shall speak of this in our next. 





NATURAL LAW: 


ARTICLE xIV. 
Natural Law. 


Natural Law. An Essay on Ethics. By Edith'Simeox: nites and Foreign Philo- 
sophical Library, Vol. 1V. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. ig 


The conflict. between the natural and. the metaphysical and 
theological theories of the universe, beginning,.on the narrower 
field of material phenomena azd laws, has at length overspread 
the entire domain of known existence.. The questions on 
which the most intense interest is concentrated are, whether 
~ human life is essentially different from the life of the lower 
animals; whether morality and religion caunot be explained 
as purely natural developments from inferior conditions of 
existence ; whether all the phenomena, commonly considered 
to be phenomena of mind and spirit, do not. properly come 
under natural law, so as not to be different in their origin and 
nature from material things; and finally, whether all exist- 
ence may not: be rationally accounted for without a supersen- 
sible force or cause. 

- The purely scientific side of the question is stated in the 
affirmation that the modifications of which human beings are 
conscious in themselves are subject to law in the same sense, 
as the modifications of unconscious natural objects, and, may 
become in the same. way matter of positive and exact knowl- 
edge. And it is further affirmed that unless human acts and 
sufferances are subject to law in the same sense as the regular 
modifications of natural objects, they cannot become matter of 
knowledge. As. the animal eye, it is said, is made by the ac- 
tion of the light which it perceives upon specially organized 
matter, so the animal mind is made by the perceptions it. reg- 
isters through a still higher development of the vital mechan- 
ism. But even if we allow that the adaptation of the eye to 
light is to be explained by the supposition that iight made the 
eye, and ask no questions as to how the; matter referred to 
came to be. “ specially organized,” and. whether such special 
organization does not imply a design. that the eye should result, 
NEW SERIES, VOL. XVII 17 
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the inquiry can hardly be forborne how mind can be made by 
registering perceptions, since it must be assumed to exist before 
it can have perceptions to register. And if mind is antecedent 
in existence to perception, there can be no formula of the law 
of perception which does not take into account something be- 
sides the vital mechanism, that is to say, the mental energy 
which determines the perceptions. Accordingly since mind is 
something more than a machine for registering impressions, 
and since the movement of its forces of passion and will are 
incapable of calculation, it is evident in what sense its modifi- 
cations cannot be said to be subject to law like those of mate- 
rial objects. But it cannot be allowed that mind is therefore 
not an object of knowledge. We can and do know it to the 
extent that we are able to observe its modifications. We know 
that it is not mechanical in its operations, that it possesses ac- 
tive and prolific energies, and that far from having any resem- 
blance to, or being dominated by, material things, it imposes 
its native forms of thought on their phenomena, and opposes 
its will to their mightiest forces. 

If we look only at the constant relations which exist among 
phenomena and formulate our experience of this recurring 
constancy, we arrive at the scientific definition of law —“ A 
statement of the constant relations posited by the nature of things.” 
This definition, however, is not strictly scientific, if we are to 
understand that science takes nothing for granted, save that 
things can be known, for it is assumed that law is posited by 
the nature of things, that is, that the “constant relations ” 
follow necessarily from the nature of the things related, which 
assumes the question in debate by affirming that law originates 
in the things in which it is found. The definition of Montes- 
quieu is open to the same objection, “ Les loix sont les rap- 
ports nécessaires qui dérivent de la nature des choses,” where 
the words “ derived from the nature of things ” state a theory 
of the origin of law. A better definition from the point of view 
of phenomena would be, the constant relations which are found 


to exist among things in accordance with their nature. 
1 Natural Law, p. 6. 
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This merely exteriial view is, however, inadequate. - Law 
means not simply constant relations as such, but constant 
relations of a certain kind. And the question may properly 
be raised whether bcings capable of observing phenomenal 
relations of things would ever acquire the notion of iaw. But 
to men, who are obliged to observe nature according to neces- 
sary forms of thought, some phenomena convey other mean- 
ings and revelations, so that they do not stop with an observa- 
tion of the constant relations of things, but, impelled by a 
certain intellectual necessity, they put an interpretation on 
these relations, and this interpretation is their idea of law. 

There belongs, then, to the the notion of law, 1. Order, an 
adjustment of things in certain regular courses — the opposite 
of confusion and anarchy. We should not give the name of 
law to relations of things, however constant, unless we saw 
order in them. 2. Design, the adaptation of means to ends, 
the subjection of phenomenal order to a higher order of pur- 
pose. When we apply the name of law to the phenomena of 
gravitation, we designate by this term more than a tendency 
of matter, we imply a tendéncy to a result that is one of 
many conceivable results which might have accrued under a 
different constitution of things. The moment this definite 
result is thought of as distinct from all other conceivable 
results, it is necessarily brought under the notion of choice, in 
other words, is conceived as a final cause. It does not help 
the case to say that the law is so-and-so because of the consti: 
tution of things, and that if this had been different, the law 
would have been otherwise. The constitution of things zs the 
law, and if the law implies the aiming at a definite result, the 
constitution of things implies a constitutor. 8. There belongs 
also to the idea of law tlie notion that it is imposed. A law 
without a subject is inconceivable, and a subject can only be 
thought of as passive, subjected to a dominating force. Hence 
it does not answer to the idea of law to speak of a thing as 
originating its own law, as at onee lawgiver and subject. The 
etymology of the word “law” (from the root to lay) corre- 
sponds with the idea, whicl: has always prevailed, that it is a 
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rule imposed upon a subject, laid down and made obligatory 
by an authority that is above the object i in which the law resides. 
And to speak of law as originating in things, as imposed by 
the subject upon itself, is to. confound necessary distinctions of 
thought, is practically to affirm that things are self-existent;, 
and to discharge from thought the relation of cause and effect. 
_ The lawyer’s definition of a law is “a command binding 
to actions of a class.” The true notion of natural law is not 
essentially different. But if-we say that the latter simply de- 
clares what actions will, under given conditions, certainly be 
performed, we fall short of the idea of law, and state only a-suc- 
cession of phenomena. For the lawyer’s definition of law as 
a binding command presupposes an authority that binds, that 
is, a governing will; and it is idle to affirm that a perception 
of the relations of, things in nature includes the notion of nat- 
ural law, so long as the idea is excluded of a necessity emposed 
upon things to act in a given way. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that the necessity is imposed without regard to the nature 
of things, or above, or contrary to it. If we go so far as to 
say that it is imposed in their nature, we are still a long way 
from affirming that it is posited by their nature. 

But it is said, “ Supposing that human conduct follows 
knowable laws, or exhibits perceptible constancies of relation, 
it is still an open question whether the necessary constancy is 
imposed from without or from within, or whether it arises, as 
in the case of natural Jaw, from the juxtaposition of certain 
influences and certain susceptibilities. Or, to state the prob- 
lem in another form, it is still an open question, how far it is 
possible to compare the unconscious regularity of nature with 
the conscious uniformities of human conduct produced by the 
presence of permanent motives and virtually permanent sus- 
ceptibility to motives.”? In the realm of nature no principle 
of the action of forces can be called a law except on the con- 
dition of its regular and permanent operation. In other 
words, it belongs to the notion of a law of nature that it must 


be uniformly obeyed, But it is evident that we cannot carry 
2 Natural Law, p. 10. 
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the notion of law over into the realm of human life: Here a@ 
command binding to actions is a law, whether it be obeyed or 
' or not. It is a constraint laid upon the will, whether the will 
chooses to regard it or not. And we: here touch at a vital 
point the question whether human conduct is subject to law in 
the same sense as material things. The phenomena of will 
mark a difference in the two realms as wide as “ the wholé 
diameter of being.” There can be no law for human beings 
. apart from the consciousness of a command binding on: the 
will. And to speak of * the conscious uniformities of haman 
conduct produced by the presence of permanent motives, and 
virtually permanent susceptibility to motives,” is to express no. 
notion of law as conceived by human intelligences. The mo- 
tives and the susceptibility to motives are indeed both present 
as factors in the product called human conduct; but weré 
there no more in conduct than is implied in this formula, hu- 
man action would be as mechanical as the motions of the plan- 
ets, and could be calculated with as much accuracy as an 
eclipse. And it may be questioned whether the antecedents 
of an action that must follow with mechanical certainty could 
come into consciousness as a motive in any proper sense of the 
word. 

“It is evident, then, that the notion of a will enjoining its 
commands on the will of the subject belongs to the conception 
of law in human relations, in the family and the state; and’ 
the whole question between the purely scientific and the theo- 
logical and metaphysical theories of law lies in the problem 
whether the same notion of.a will behind law belongs also to 
the idea of natural law. And here it is necessary, first of all, 
to remark that there are two methods of studying nature which 
condition the conflicting conclusions as to its economy and the 
origin of its laws. We may simply observe the phenomena of 
the world of nature and of man, under the relations of ante-: 
cedent and consequent, and note the relations which things 
hold to each other. It is open to us thus to pursue the 
strictly positive-method, and leave out of consideration and* 
aecount all dynamic elements, studying only results. In th 
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quest we shall find nothing but events in succession, because 
we have at the outset thrown away all the optical instruments, 
by the aid of which alone it is possible to see more than these. 
We have discarded the data of thought, and laid aside every 
implement of philosophical investigation and study, reserving 
only a pencil with which to register the succession of phenom- 
ena. Thus equipped, we shall see and record only material 
results. The other method of natural study is the method of 
the interpretation of nature, in the pursuit of which we carry 
into our investigation of phenomena the necessary data of 
thought — the notions of causality, power and will, and sub- 
ject all our registered observations to the interpretation which 
these data require. 

Both of these methods are legitimate and valuable, each in 
its sphere, and no one can object to another’s saying: that “ it 
is open to us to investigate the necessary relations of man to 
society and the natural world, in so far as their nature and 
his are knowable, without prejudice to the metaphysical ques- 
tion, by what. right or power the relations become necessary, 
t. e., whether or no natural laws are of supernatural imposi- 
tion.” *® But it cannot be allowed that any amount of investi- 
gation of this kind can ever discover law in nature or in man. 
For law cannot even be thought except as a constraining force 
imposed upon a subject and tending to a definite end, that is, 
except under the notions of power and design. These notions 
are not only legitimate, but necessary ; and once admitted in- 
‘to the field of speculation, they bring with them, by a neces- 
sity equal to that of their own existence, the idea of a First 
Cause as the source of all law. Exclude them from the study 
of nature, and you cannot even find a necessity in the endless 
procession of phenomena which flit across the field of vision. 
And you might as well attempt to study phenomena without 
the notions.of time and space, as hope to find law in nature 
after having repudiated the ideag of causality and will. 

Passing from the general theory of law to its historical rise 


and development in human relations, we find it maintained by 
_ 8 Natural Law, p. 15. 
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the school of evolution that positive law is the authoritative 
expression of custom, or the tendency of each individual to do 
as others do. Law is the instinctive act of men passing over 
into the consciousness of usage as a motive for conforming to 
it. ‘The cause or reason,” it is said, “ why human societies 
are governed by law is, that beings of the same kind in the 
same circumstances act in substaiitially the same way ; this is 
true of gases, earths and vegetables, and the conduct of men 
may be expected in the same way to have ascertainable com-- 
mon qualities or tendencies, all the more so from its being’ 
rational, that is to say, deliberately planned with a view to 
attaining the end of the spontatieous tendency.”* And again, 
“The readiness of society to put all its available resources at 
the service of law, to enforce or sanction its observance, springs 
from more obvious grounds of self-interest, and is connected 
with the natural impulse of men towards rational action, 7. ¢., 
action in pursuit of ends, which implies the adjustment of 
means to anticipated effects, or, in other words, calculation.” 
Now, if law lias its source in the uniformity of human nature, 
in the tendency of men to act alike, and in the tiatural striv- 
ing to attain the end towards which a “ sportanedtis tendency ””' 
or a dominant instinct urges them, the question arises why 
this tendency and instinct should formulate law, and issue an 
edict of obligation. The scientific tlieory here interposes intel- 
ligent design, which has somehow sprung up in this developed 
animal, man, and leads him to adapt means, i. ¢., law, to an’ 
end, i. e., the “spontaneous tendeucy.” This law is the’ 
formula of certain principles of action which are found to be’ 
iii accordaiice with the natural relations of men, and favorable’ 
to the instinctive direction of theit impulses and desires. But’ 
if law is the product of calculation, it still remaits to be ac-’ 
counted for that this calculation is always in a definite and’ 
igjvariable direction, that it assumes a constant tendéucy to 
protect the rights of individuals and moves along well-defined’ 
lines of rectitude. These facts can be accounted for only on' 


the: supposition that, so far as nw i is the product of * ealeula-' 
+ Natural Law, p99 5 Ibid. 
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- tion,” a certain ethical necessity is imposed on the intellectual 
faculties in their production of it, by virtue of which it receives 
a moral character. The calculation is certainly neither acci- 
dental nor spontaneous, and if it takes a given, constant direc- 
tion, it can do so only because it is under the influence of a 
governing force or principle. A calculation that discloses 
throughout an ethical tendency is not simple calculation, but 
calculation and an ethical principle. The conclusion does not 
lie very far from these facts that a sense of right and wrong is 
@ necessary factor in the production of rules and principles 
which recognize right and wrong, or in other words, that law 
is founded on the moral sense of man, end that the foundation 
must be assumed to exist before the superstructure is raised. 
It is curious, indeed, to notice that while the scientific philos- 
ophy stoutly opposes this conclusion, its formula of Jaw log- 
ically leads to it, thus furnishing evidence of the wonderful 
facility with which the theory of evolution assumes everything 
it wishes to have evolved, while pretending to assume nothing.. 
For if law is “a statement of constant relation posited by the 
nature of things,” then the fact that law has a moral element 
presupposes in man a moral nature of which the law is an 
expression. 

Hence it is not true that ‘the question which comes into 
existence first, law or morality, is of no importance.” For 
the laws prevailing among men at any given period are noth- 
ing more nor less than the morality of that period formulated 
with such completeness as may be, under the circumstances, 
attainable. And unless moral intuitions and susceptibilities 
be assumed as existing, in a greater or less degree of develop- 
ment prior to the rise of law, the moral element that it con- 
tains remains as unaccountable as any other effect without a 
cause. Hence the oft-recurring terms in the scientific account. 
of the origin of law, such as “ constancy of relations,” “ cus- 
tomary acts” and “spontaneous tendency,” are absolutely 
meaningless, are so many zeros among the factors of law, so 
long as it is assumed that the relations and the custom have 
been impressed with no particular character, and ‘that a 
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tendency has no reason for taking a definite direction. This 
kind of explanation amounts to saying that the “ spontaneous 
tendency ” of human nature is towards morality because it is 
so, or because it happens to be so. And philosophy, being 
concerned not with the o’z, but with the doz, must look further. 
If we assume that “law must have exhibited a spontaneous 
tendency towards justice before justice could have been ac- 
cepted as the natural standard of the ideal in law,” ® we are 
as far as ever from explaining the genesis of this spontaneous 
tendency towards justice. To call a tendency “ spontaneous ” 
does not account for it.. The question arises why it takes a 
particular direction, and not some other. And since sponta- 
neity is not necessarily towards justice, a tendency in this 
direction is inexplicable except on the assumption of an origi- 
nal sense of justice which moves and controls it. So that the 
notion of causality, evade it as we may, has to be called in at 
last. And furthermore, it remains a question difficult to an- 
swer, how certain customary usages and habitual tendencies 
finally come-to be regarded as just, without an ideal standard 
of justice with which to compare them. For whoever is pre- 
pared to say that “‘ Everything that contributes to make the 
society what it is content to be, is just in the eyes of that so- 
ciety,” 7 must allow that “‘ what the society is, and is content 
to be,” is determined by an antecedent impulse towards jus- 
tice, is the expression, more or less complete, of an original 
idea of justice. Otherwise, there is no reason why a given 
status quo should be satisfactory to men, who are ‘assumed, in 
this theory, to have adopted it as realizing their highest con- 
ception of right, and to have baptized it by a sacred name, 
without ever having had an original sentiment of which the 
name is an expression! All of which is as logical as it would: 
be to suppose that phenomena could be known under the no- 
tion of succession by beings destitute of the idea of tinie. 

The philosophical necessity, then, of an original ideal of 
right being obvious, we are not permitted to assert that law is. 


nothing more than the formula of natural tendency, and that. 
6 Natural Law, p. 46. 7 Natural Law, p. 55. 
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hence “ the most elementary right of individual men is to exist 
as they naturally do.” But we are rather obliged to say that 
law is the attempt, more or less successful, to give expression 
in the form of binding rules to the ideal of right which exists 
in men by virtue of original endowments, and that the most 
elementary right of individual men is to exist as they natu- 
rally ought tobe. And were not the issue thrust upon us, it 
would be superfluous to observe that no comparison can be 
instituted between the law of the existence of “ gases, earths 
and vegetables ” and the law of the development of a human 
being. The former exist as they must; the latter develops as 
he will. In the one case the development is simple, and its 
issue calculable ; in the other it is complex, pervaded by con- 
flict and the fitful play of passion, and pregnant with the un- 
eertainty of the struggle of opposing tendencies, and the incal- 
culable forces of the will. So that a man fulfils his natural 
destiny only through the subjeetion of some of his natural ten- 
dencies to a higher law that asserts itself in his higher tenden- 
cies and intuitions — through submission to a divine right that 
is not only revealed to him, but imposed with authority upon 
him. 

The metaphysical and scientific schools of thought divide 
most sharply on the question, ‘* how comes law to possess a 
binding and constraining power?” This question resolves 
itself into the other, whether men have an original sense of 
right, or whether the feeling of obligation is developed by way 
of experience and evolution. The fact of self-sacrifice, for ex- 
ample, is found to be due to a universal sense of obligation to 
give up cherished inclinations for the sake of the well-being of 
others. The scientific account of this sentiment is as follows : 
‘‘ It is necessary for the maintenance of society that men should 
make certain sacrifices of their own inclinations in their deal- 
ings with each other. The law ordains that these sacrifices shall 
be made, but men do not feel obliged to make the sacrifices 
because the law commands, the law commands because men. 
feel obliged to make them.” ® But if it be admitted that the 

§ Natural Law, pp. 60, 61. 
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law commands sacrifices to be made because men feel obliged 
to make them, the question still remains, why do men feel. 
obliged to make sacrifices? The only answer that a thorough- 
going evolutionist can make to tliis question is, that the sense 
of obligation to make sacrifices arises out of the perception of 
the real relations of men in society, and is convertible with 
the apprehension that such sacrifices are necessary under the 
eonditions of human existence as it naturally is.. Accordingly 
we are not surprised to hear it said that “ There is nothing 
very wonderful or mysterious about this feeling of necessity ; 
it is no news that human life is determined by other condi- 
tions than human desire, and consciousness of these condi- 
tions zs consciousness of constraint, whether the constraint be 
direct or alternative.” From which it appears that our philo- 
sovhical nomenclature needs revision in the light of this new 
science, so that obligation shall be set down as the synonym 
of necessity, and what we ought to do shall be defined, what 
we cannot help doing. It cannot be allowed that the problem 
is solved by making the very obvious statement that “ human 
life is determined by other conditions than human desire.” 
Philosophy inquires how it is so determined, and why men feel 
obliged to make sacrifices for the well-being of each other. 
The fact that confronts us.is that men’s feeling about making 
sacrifices cannot be expressed by tlre formula, “ I must,” but 
requires the formula, “I ought.” The feeling, “1 must,” 
says the evolutionist, arises from the perception of the neces- 
sary relations of men in suciety ; but this does not aceount for 
the feeling, “I ought.” Ought” can never be developed 
out of “ must.” Duty and Necessity are separated by an im- 
passible gulf, and Evolution has found no way to identify them. . 
You may let loose all the furies upon the offender against the 
“* necessary relations ” of things, but so long as he perceives only 
necessary relations, you can only make him feel that he must 
act in a certain way, not that he ought so to act. An original 
sense of right is the only conceivable antecedent of the feeling 
that certain specific acts are right, and others wrong... And 
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unless this be assumed as involved, sons of Sreeaenes can- 
not be made to appear likely to evolve it. 

But the gospel of necessarianism:has not yet spoken its last 
word in the declaration that doing what we ought to do is 
synonymous with doing what we cannot help doing. In de 
claring the source of all external constraint to be the fixity of 
relations among things natural and real, it proclaims that all 
striving to realize and establish an ideal right is madness, is 
but the vain struggle to break the adamantine chain of neces- 
sity which binds “fast in fate” not only nature, but man. 
Accordingly we are told that * To see two events as cause and 
effect is to see them in an inseparable relation, as, in a sense, 
one to the mind, after which it becomes impossible to separate 
them in serious, practical speculation ; to know that things, 
being what they are, could not in any single particular have 
been other, or therefore better, is to see in this the best of all 
possible worlds, because any fictitious possibility which the 
play of thought or fancy may suggest is unreal — or it would 
be realized — is-not really possible.” ® So, then, as the pres- 
ent condition of affairs is as good.as it can be, and the future 
will be, not what we may strive to make it according to an 
ideal standard, but what it must be, an attitude of despairing 
resignation and frigid indifference is to be commended to the 
enlightened philosopher, who will contemplate the supposed 
ills of life with the serene assurance that they are the highest 
good that can possibly be, and that, under the law of evolu- 
tion, they will develop into whatever an inscrutable Necessity, 
which, without design, intelligence, or foresight, turns the 
iron wheel of fate, may compel them to be. Still, it may be: 
allowed an inquirer to ask for an explanation of the incongru- 
ity between this assumed state of things and the fact of the 
striving and desire of men in all ages for an ideal Better and 
Best. If the best is always existent in the actual state of 
things, why is it not recognized as such in the consciousness. 
of men? and whence the endless conflict between what is, and 


what we think ought to be ?. Or, is the conscious part of crea-: 
9 Natural Law, p. 64. 
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tion doomed by a remorseless necessity to suffer the unrest of 
an eternal sense of contradiction ? 

Necessarianism is evidently, then, an attempt to penetrate 
into the arcana of nature, after having thrown away the key 
that unlocks the door. If mind is to read and interpret phe- 
nomena, it is madness to expect it to perform the task after 
its organs of vision have been discarded as useless. The origi- 
nal notions of time and space, of power and causality, intro- 
duce themselves, in spite of the theories that repudiate them, 
into all study of nature, show themselves in the vocabulary 
with which we record our most elementary impressions of the 
outer world, and lurk even in the formule with which we 
attempt to philosophize without them. The @ priori holds its 
place in spite of all attempts to crowd it off the field of specn- 
lation, and is not seldom found necessary to make intelligible 
the very philosophy that flouts it. Natural law remains in- 
scrutable, and forever escapes analysis, while the notions of 
power and design are discarded in its study ; end law as ap- 
plied to intelligent beings cannot even be construed in thought 
until the ideas of will and freedom are brought into its inter- 
pretation. We may slam the door in the face of a First Cause 
and think we have shut it out; but when we have sat down 
to our philosophy, it is still before us, and we soon find that, 
far from being able to exclude it from our reasoning, it is to 
our meditation of nature and of man what the Divine Pres- 
ence was to the awe-struck mind of the psalmist. We cannot 
expect to make ourselves intelligible to men, when in our 
reasoning we employ terms in a sense repugnant, not alone to 
their habits of thought, but to what, from the nature of mind, 
they are obliged to think. Hence it is nothing short of folly 
to discard at the threshold of an inquiry into the origin and 
nature of law as binding on men the fundamental conditions 
of the existence and recognition of such law — will and choice 
both in the law-making power and in the subject. Law and 
Necessity are not and cannot be in the human mind equiva- 
lent terms... The-law of the state and the family as well as the 
unwritten law of society is voluntarily imposed, not necessa- 
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rily evolved, and it is to fly in the face of reason to affirm that 
“To say that man can disobey the law of his own nature is to 
deny that he has a nature.” © For even aecording to the phi- 
losophy of evolution the law of man’s nature is evolved out of 
the permanent qualities and relations of. his nature, and hence 
is not essentially different from the laws evolved in communi- 
ties of men; and it is as reasonable to say that there is no 
state because the laws of the state can be broken, as to say 
that the denial of a nature to man is implied in the affirming 
that he can break its laws. According to this reasoning the 
words advancement and retrogression, improvement and dete- 
rioration should be dropped from the vocabulary of men, since 
progress in excellence cannot be a law of our nature if we 
obey the law equally in actions that promote our progress, 
and in those that hinder it. If there were a law of progress, 
we should obey it in the act of retrograding, if a law of right, 
we should obey it in doing wrong, for no law can be diso- 
beyed. In fact, it is difficult to see how a law can exist where 
there is no difference in the quality of actions, where disobe- 
dience is not thought of, aud where men only do what they 
must do. And to add to the confusion of the picture, there 
is the fact that men all the while believe themselves to have 
actually disobeyed the law, and to be acting from choice. In- 
deed, the condition of human nature which this theory sup- 
poses defies explanation without a new vocabulary adapted to 
this new philosophy. 

It is to be expected that this sort of reasoning should end 
in the denial of a personal Lawgiver, and we accordingly find 
it said that “ A legislator who makes his subjects as well as 
his laws, has failed in one or other of his functions if the laws 
are habitually broken, whether the reason of the breach. be 
that the will of the subjects rejects them as bad, or that the 
nature of the subject <s bad, 4. e., imperfect or abnormal or 
irregular in its manifestations. And since the laws which we 
have best grounds for calling divine are seen empirically to be 


but imperfectly binding on man, we conclude the relation be- 
10 Natural Law, p, 41. 
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tween man and God — if there be a God — not to be the rela- 
tion of omnipotent sovereign and lawful subject ; and accord- 
ingly a secular theory of law must seek elsewhere for the seat 
of supreme power and the source of real obligation.” Yet 
why a law may not be conceived to exist as an ideal standard, 
as an expression of what ought to be, instead of what is and 
must be ; why it may not be regarded as the utterance of the 
will of the highest intelligence and goodness of a community 
or of the universe, towards the realization of which men are 
enjoined to strive; why law and lawgiver should be declared 
to have no existence because they are sometimes disobeyed ; 
and how it is possible for man to be conscious of a law unless 
conscious of an obligation to obey and au ability to disobey it 
— these are questions to which this philosophy gives no 
answer. . 

The natural theory of Morality proceeds on essentially the 
same principles as those already considered, and an attempt 
to review it in detail would lead to a restatement of the objec- 
tions given above. The position assumed throughout is that 
morality has its origin and ground in that part of our nature 
which has in itself no moral quality, that is, in our intellectual 
faculties. Morality is developed through the perception of 
existing relations, and consists in the feeling that under the 
pressure of these inexorable relations we must act in a certain 
way. ‘The feeling of obligation is merely the consciousness 
of causation.” “*‘ Ought’ is what I feel obliged to do, because 
for ages and ages the stream of human tendency has set in 
favor of such doing, and my present inclinations have been 
moulded by the stream.” ‘ The so-called instinctive condem- 
nation of injustice, cruelty, or falsehood, is simply a generali- 
zation from the. feeling excited in practice by unjust, cruel, or 
faithless conduct.” ‘‘ Morality consists in consciousness of 
constraint, not in any inherent property of moral acts.” “The 
evolution of moral principles takes place pari passu with the 
growth of general feelings as to the price worth paying for 


each indulgence as it offers.”’. Moral choice, it is furthermore 
, 14 Natura] Lay, p- 68. 
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said, is simply doing under difficulties what we should have 
done instinctively, had the difficulties been absent. One 
hardly knows which to wonder at most in such statements as 
these, the prodigality of assumptions, or the freedom with 
which words of established meaning are used in new senses. 
Moral choice is declared to be doing what a natural instinct 
forces us todo. The questions naturally suggest themselves, 
how, if all our actions are performed under the pressure of a 
necessity or of a resistless instinct moulded by the stream of 
tendency, any action can be moral? why by this theory all 
actions are of the same quality ? why the consciousness of men 
does not correspond with this assumed state of things? why, 
if “stream of tendency ” has for ages been moulding the hu- 
man faculties to act according to necessity, they do not yet 
recognize the situation, but still suppose that they are acting 
from choice ? why, if moral ‘principles are evolved at equal 
pace with the growth of the feeling as to the price worth pay- 
ing for an indulgence, it so often happens that moral princi- 
ples are in advance of the calculation, and we feel remorse for 
having purchased the indulgence at any price? and finally, 
how the existing sense of responsibility and duty to a Supreme 
Lawgiver can be supposed to have been “ evolved” in the 
midst of tendencies operating “for ages and ages’”’ directly 
against such a sentiment and belief ? 

But there is no place for a Supreme Lawgiver in the philos- 
ophy of the universe that we are considering. It dispenses 
with all ideas of causation, choice and will in its account of 
Natural Law, and enthrones Necessity in the realm of: morals. 
One naturally becomes anxious to know how a philosophy of 
religion can be constructed on these premises. ‘We are not 
to be disappointed. It has been found that religion can exist 
without an object of worship, without belief in an overruling 
Power, without the sense of responsibility, the fear of punish- 
ment or the hope of reward. As morality, we are told, is the 
fee‘ing of voluntary subjection, so religion is the feeling of 
freedom. It is the sense of harmony between our desires and 
aspirations, and the necessity’ that rules the world — the feel- 
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ing that we are no longer struggling against the “ stream of 
tendency,” or the not-self, but are co-operating with it towards 
the fulfilment of the natural end of existence. The world is 
stronger than we, and when, bruised and weary with the con- 
flict to realize an ideal good, we submit to the necessity that 
mocks our feebleness, and become resigned to. our fate, we 
have already entered upon the enjoyment of the religion of 
Natural Law. The faith that is commended to us is that “ by 
our own efforts and the help of others we may attain the meas- 
ure of excellence which has been granted to us implicitly by 
our antecedents.” In the struggle with weakness and passion, 
with adversity and our own inherited imperfections, we are to 
trust that the order of nature will do for us what it can ; but 
we are not to forget that the sooner we resign ourselves to its 
“ strongest tendencies ” the better it will be forus. Unspeak- 
ably pathetic is the picture that is presented in the following 
words: “ There is nothing harder on earth than the agony of 
a solitary soul in pain or temptation. And there is no God 
to make the rough ways smooth. But though the struggle is 
hard, victory is always possible to the single-minded lover of 
truth and rectitude ; and what more is needed, in the hour of 
trial, than faith in the possibility of victory ? alone, or helped 
by gods or men, the struggle is hard, or why this craving for 
some help? But though’it is hard, it is none the more hope- 
less, although there are no gods to help.” And the victory 
that is promised us is subjection to the destiny which our 
‘“‘ antecedents ” have prepared for us; our deliverance is har- 
mony with the “ strongest tendencies ”’ of the not-self ; our joy, 
that we are floating like bubbles along with “the stream of 
tendency,” which proceeds we know. not whence, and is rush- 
ing we know not whither. Around us is the play of light and 
shadow, the air is vocal with the songs of birds, and the end- 
less procession of glad existence passes across our field of 
vision ; but for us there is no voice from the heavens above, 
nor from the depths beneath — no revelation of eternal life, no 
whisper of hope, no foregleam of immortality ; our destiny is 
12 Natural Law, p. 208. 
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one with that of the ephemeral life that flits and perishes 
around us, and whose swift fate mocks our proud ambition. 


To call this sentiment religion is a monstrous misnomer. 
It is like defining hope in terms of despair, or painting sun- 


‘light in colors of stygian darkness. The first lesson of relig- 


ion is the dependence of the finite being upon the All-Power- 


ful, the overshadowing of the human soul by the mystery of 
an Infinite Presence, the feeling that it is held in the arms of 
a Divine sympathy. In the place of this the philosophy of 
Natural Law puts the consciousness of the Not-self holding the 
soul of man in the iron grasp of Fate. Religion is the striving 
of. the finite spirit towards the Infinite Spirit, with the senti- 
ment of love and worship, and with the desire to be perfect as 
He is perfect. In the place of this the religion of evolution 
substitutes submission to the resistless forces of nature. Re- 
ligion is aspiration after fellowship with the Father of Spirits, 
the longing to be reconciled to Him in a life of holiness, and 
to dwell with unspeakable peace in the light of His favor. In 
the place of this, science offers us the struggle for harmony 
with the “ strongest tendencies ”’ of the ‘ Not-ourselves.” Re- 
ligion sustains us in the conflicts and trials of life with faith 
in the divine Goodness and the hope of immortality. For this 
the philosophy of Necessity offers us the dreary ‘prospect of 
personal annihilation and the doubtful immortality of our in- 
fluence. In religion human nature receives honor and dig- 
nity from the divine interest and protection, and ‘through the 
promise of a triumph over sin and death. The first lesson of 
evolution is the infinite liitleness of man — his life but a flash- 
ing moment in the endless procession of cosmig forces — the 
insignificance of his existence, and the folly of his assuming 
as an individual to occupy a permanent, place in the order of 
being. This philosophy, then, has given us for law in the ma- 
terial world the notion of foree acting without design; for 
morality, the feeling of what we must do, without choice and 
without sense of right, in obedience to the influences which 
the stream of tendency” rolls, in upon us; and finally for 
religion, reconciliation with the inevitable, a sigh of resigna- 
tion and a cry of despair. . 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Universalism the only Solution of the Problems of Moral Evil 
and Human Destiny. 


The problems of human destiny, of the presence of moral 


evil, of the character and righteous moral government of God 
are as old as human thought. The theologies and philosophies 
of men have never given a@ satisfactory solution of these mo- 
mentous questions. The absolutism of God, irrespective of 
the feelings and welfare of mankind, no longer satisfies the 
careful student of Nature and Revelation. The theologian 
and philosopher are beginning to see that creation, govern- 
ment and destiny must somehow be in harmony with the fact 
of a righteous God. Calvinism failed, and has gone down, 
because it recognized only the Divine Sovereignty, the right 
of the Almighty to save and destroy, as His own will should 
dictate. Perceiving the incongruity, not to say cruelty of such 
a conception of God and His government, Arminianism intro: 
duced the moral element of free-will, making destiny to de 
pend upon choice. This was a great improvement upon the 
former system; but unfortunately for its own consistency, 
it violates its fundamental principle by limiting human 
choice and God’s grace to the mere speck of time covered by 
this earthly state of existence. It does not admit that the 
mercy of God endures forever, but for time only, and that the 
invitation, ‘‘ whosoever will may come,” is limited to that pe- 
riod of human life which is most of all beset with doubt, 
ignorance, and sensuous things. It forces a decision of the 
question of eternal destiny before the evidence, on which hu- 
man choice might turn, is all given. It fails to solve the 
problem by leaving out the love of God for souls, and the 
equal or better opportunity for the work of grace in the 
future. 

Thoughtful minds are not content with either of the above 
schemes, but are free to confess to the awfulness and perplex- 
ity of the situation in which both God and man are placed 
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thereby. Rev. Albert Barnes said, “I never have seen one 
particle of light to disclose to me why sin came into the world, 
and why man must suffer to all eternity.”” Going back of the 
fiat of Calvinism, he was perplexed that God should make a 
world full of sinners and sufferers, and not save all the race, 
putting an end to sin and woe forever, instead of making a 
partial and arbitrary atonement for a chosen few. President 
Dwight considered the endless damnation of the wicked “ im- 
measurably awful,” and thought no man whose heart was not 
made of stone could preach or even “contemplate it without 
amazement.” Even.Calvin himself is said not to have been 
delighted with the results of his stern and merciless logic. 
Sometimes thoughtless zeal for sect or creed may lead one to 
applaud an argument or statement which seems to prove the 
consignment of the greater part of mankind to endless misery, 
but sober reflection, we have charity enough to believe, would 
correct such a heartless demonstration. 

All profound thinkers have been perplexed with the above 
difficulties. James Mill called the religion and creed of 
christendom, the “ne plus ultra of wickedness.” It was the 
“ worship of a wicked God.” ‘ Think,” he says, “ of a being 
who would make a hell who would create the human race 
with the infallible foreknowledge, and therefore with the in- 
tention, that the vast majority of them should be assigned to 
horrible and everlasting torment.” W.H. Mallock, in his 
review of the above statement of Mill, confesses that, “ If we 
believe in hell, we believe in-something that our moral sense 
revolts at ; for though hell may be nothing but the conscious 
loss of God, and though those who lose him may have made 
their own hell, still their loss, if eternal, will be an eternal 
flaw and disease in the sum of things.” From these difficul- 
ties it is impossible to escape. He admits, however, that “ we 
may get rid of the difficulty of eternal punishment by accept- 
ing the doctrine of final restitution.” But this, he claims, 
involves another difficulty equally great, viz., “a fatalism that 
destroys our moral being, our free-will action in the choice of 
destiny.” This latter difficulty is assumed. The doctrine of 
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final restitution is not founded upon fatalism, but under God, 
free will brings about restitution by choice, involving no coer- 
cion or fatalism whatever. 

There are, then, these admitted difficulties in the theology of 
the past. But for the last quarter of a century a marked change 
has been taking place in the minds of religious thinkers. 
Science, improved scholarship, a more profound acquaintance 
with the human heart, have liberalized the conception of the 
character of God and His moral government. And whatever 
danger there may,be to the Christian Church, faith in God, 
and the ethics of life depending thereon, by the rapid growth 
of skeptical and materialistic thought, the old interpretations 
of Revelation, Religion and Providence, have no perceptible - 
power to arrest the tide in that direction. Atheistic rational- 
ism began in a revolt at the irrational and cruel dogmas of the 
dominant theology. A reasonable, a correct interpretation of 
Christianity would have saved England and Germany from 
the Theism of the eighteenth century. And if anything will 
arrest the progress of atheism in the nineteenth century, it is 
that broad, philosophical view of creation and spiritual sover- 
eignty which began in love, and will end in complete harmony 
and beneficence. John Mill derived his idea of a “ wicked 
God” from a false and wicked theology. His son, J. S. Mill, 
pronounces the God of nature cruel and weak, because he 
fails to discern the benevolent design of suffering, and the in- 
finitely larger good in existence than in non-existence, not- 
withstanding its inevitable evils. Infidelity and materialism 
are preferable to faith in a vindictive God, and immortality in 
hell. 

What has the believer in partialism with which to meet the 
above charges that God’s Word and Works proclaim Him cruel 
and unjust towards men, and compel to atheism rather than 
to faith ? His own creed intensifies the difficulty. Ifa man 
rejects God because of physical evil, it is useless to under- 
take to win him by a faith which involves eternal evil. “ Prove 
to me,” says the skeptic, “ that whatever is, is right, and for 
the best, that your God is infinitely wise and good, and I will 
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believe in and worship him. Make him lovely, and I will love 
him.” 

Now there is but one system of theology that makes any 
approach to the removal of this difficulty, and that is Univer- 
salism. We admit the fact and presence of evil, not as result- 
ing from the malignity, or the weakness of God, but as inci- 
dental to creation and human freedom, temporal in duration, 
and beneficent in its final result. Take, for instance, the 
hardships and severities of nature, and they train men to 
sharpness of intellect, fosesight, self-help, and that energy of 
character which is the very essence of manhood. Its hardness 
makes men. The frosts of winter and the sterile ruggedness 
of the land necessitate that industry and care which nourishes 
the virtues, and kills out the vices. And on the ground that 
character survives material organization, the good of existence 
on this earth overwhelmingly outbalances its evils. 

We dare not impugn Almighty Wisdom by supposing that 
He could have created a world to be inhabited by man any 
differently from what it is. To borrow an illustration from 
one of our philosophical writers: “ you cannot build the Tem- 
ple without making some debris.” The rubbish is incidental 
to the completed work. It is no part of the temple, and yet 
it may serve to fill up the hollows and grade the grounds 
about it. So the operation of the laws of nature and creation 
involve many of the actual and possible evils suffered by man. 
But they are nothing in comparison with the good he gains by 
the gift of existence. And besides he is endowed with that 
superior intelligence which permits him to turn most of them 
to his own account. But in case this life does prove a failure, 
and in itself is not worth living, bringing to him more of evil 
and suffering than of good, his faith in a righteous and good 
God assures him that his light afflictions here, which are but 
for a moment, will work out for him a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory hereafter. In the gift and experiences 
of existence as a whole, he can claim that God is good to all, 
and that His tender mercies are over all his works. There is 
an almost infinite difference between the suffering of pain, 
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sorrow and disappointment as an end, and their infliction a# 
a means, to higher and purer enjoyments pertaining to a more 
complete and perfect life. It is the end or purpose which God 
had in view when He created and subjected us to vanity, that 
determines His character for goodness. We have no right. to 
judge him by the limited experiences of this short, disciplinary 
state of existence. We cannot see Him as He is is, nor our- 
selves as we are, in this imperfect undeveloped world. The 
fact of a continued spiritual life solves the difficulty of physi- 
cal evil. A thing that we outgrow and rise above ceases td 
trouble us. The troutles of childhood and youth cease when 
we come to that estate where we put away childish things. 

But moral evil is of a more serious character. Its origin 
and its destruction are more difficult to account for, without 
impugning the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty... In all 
our reasonings upon the nature and procedure of the Divine 
Being, we are compelled by the dictates of reason itself, in the 
face of whatever difficulties, to maintain His moral rectitude. 
‘“* He can neither do nor be anything that is not morally excel- 
lent and beautiful, worthy of the admiration and veneration of 
all His intelligent creatures. His rectitude, paternity and 
goodness are first. principles, immutable truths. Even if we 
are unable to comprehend their consistency with the phenom- 
ena of the universe, they are not therefore the less primary 
truths”? 

This is indeed true, because the moment our conception of 
God and his conduct drops to the level of human criticism, we 
have no God, but oniy a limited, imperfect being like ourselves. 
If He were capable of error, injustice or wrong, He would not 
be God. He must be perfect and altogether lovely, or He is 
nothing. And yet He has created, and presides over, a world: 
where sin reigns, where violence, crime and misery exist. 
How are these facts to be accounted for and reconciled with 
those above? It is a problem inexplicable under the com- 
monly accepted theology. It is both a temporal and everlast- 
ing disturbance. God did not introduce it, nor can he get rid 

2 * Greator and Creation,” by Jobw Young, LL.D. 
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ef it. He is not all, and in all, nor can ever be, in the pres- 
ence of a kingdom of hostile spirits. Moral evil is a shadow 
east over this world, hell and damnation are an “ eternal flaw,” 
in the world to come. 

But when we look upon moral evil as an incident to the ex- 
istence of an imperfect, undeveloped being like man, some- 
thing which, by the grace of God, he can and will conquer, 
‘ rendering his spiritual nature stronger and purer by the con- 
flict, the difficulty is reduced toa minimum. Yea, it must 
finally disappear in the right use of that freedom, through 
whose abuse it came into the world. . 

When we think of Omnipotence, it is idle to speculate as to 
why he began the physical and moral creation at zero, and by 
law evolved, through long, slow processes, the perfect results. 
We conceive that He might just as easily have had.the spirit- 
ual fruit without the intervening time, and process of growth, 
and development. But following His own course, permitting 
us to see something of His method, and by faith in His word, 
perceive the final perfection, the presence of sin and error, as 
growing out of the ignorance and inexperience of man, is ac- 
counted for as an incident in his career of but small impor- 
tance in comparison with the eternal life and fulness of joy at 
the end. We cannot charge God with the evil, and if we have 
any complaint to make, it is, not that He created evil, but 
man, asa moral being. He might have created a world where 
sin never would have entered.’ But He did not do so,and we 
have instead a world of human beings; and the pressure of the 
evils of transgression. 

But on the basis of final restitution man is the gainer, not- 
withstanding his fall and sufferings. In the language of the 
author before quoted, ‘ The solution of the confusions, troubles 
and vices of time lies in the relation of time to eternity, and 
in the settled faith that the great Creator and Father is ever 
doing that which is possible for each and for all, ever the 
Almighty Redeemer and Restorer of all souls. If He who 

knew that sin was inevitable, endured it because He also 
- knew that it was universally and eternally remediable, then 
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the dark mystery of Providence would be forever and glori- 
ously solved.” He does not write the above as a theologian, 
but as a philosopher, and as such confesses his inability to deal 
with the problem of moral evil in its relation to the creation 
and destiny of man, without recourse to the above distinctive 
recognition of Universalism. And we may claim with truth 
that the most eminent theistic savants of the present age rec- 
ognize the same necessity. The secret of the conflict between 
science and religion is a conflict between the truths of God in 
nature and the misconceptions of revealed truth found in the 
current theology. No discovery of truth in physics or meta- 
physics is at variance with the correct interpretation of God’s 
revealed word and law. The two orders of truth are in per- 
fect harmony, although they do not. touch each other. Why 
then has the traditional church always been in antagonism to 
the announcements of science and philosophy ? Huxley, with 
a triumphant air, says, ‘* Who shall number the patient and 
earnest seekers after truth, from the days of Galileo until now, 
whose lives have been embittered, and their good name blasted 
by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters? It is true that if phi- 
losophers have suffered, their cause has heen amply avenged. 
Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle of every science 
as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules ; and history 
records that whenever science and orthodoxy have been fairly 
opposed, the latter has been forced to retire from the lists, 
bleeding and crushed, if not annihilated.” This seems some- 
what boastful, but is nevertheless true of what has been rec- 
ognized as “ orthodoxy.” But it is not trae of the genuine 
orthodoxy of the Scriptures. When Mr. Huxley went so far 
in his philosophy as to attempt to find in matter the origin 
and potency of all life, and James Martineau, D.D., reviewed 
his materialistic argument, saying, “if it takes mind to con- 
strue the world, how can the negation of mind suffice to con- 
stitute it”? ? the champion of materialism. made no boast of 
his slain adversary. He had meta different kind of ortho- 
doxy, and an advocate of a religion so broad and divine as to 
- include the truths of science, and stand unaffected by its errors. 
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In conclusion, then, we affirm the world’s need of Univer- 
salism to solve the difficulties of theology and philosophy. A 
just interpretation of religion leads us to see in “ all seeming 
evil universal good.” All believe in the omnipotence and 
goodness of the Supreme Being. All confess to the presence 
and mischief of moral evil. All believe that God abhors sin. 
And while He could not prevent it in a moral being, no one 
will be bold enough, on reflection, to contend that He cannot 
control, and finally destroy it in a moral way. There are but 
three theories possible for the solution of the problem of evil. 

1. The first is by the exercise of omnipotent power in the 
annihilation of the sinner. But annihilation is not Godlike. 
It is the confession of a mistake. It does not meet the diffi- 
culty at all so far as this life is involved in evil. It cuts off 
the element of eternity in its relation to time, which-gives the 
main factor in clearing up the question, why man should have 
been created at all. Annihilation may be less shocking than 
endless suffering in hell, but no more satisfactory to the con- 
ditions of the question. It is materialism under another 
name. And the most we can make of it is a miserable expe- 
dient to save from a still more obnoxious theory. 

2. The second method of disposing of evil is to banish the 
sinner to a secure place known as hell, where he will continue 
to sin and suffer everlastingly, But this theory neither de- 
stroys the evil, nor satisfies those who put it forth. “It is 
an eternal flaw in the sum of things.” They cannot seé why 
sin came into the world, nor why God, who can save all, 
will save only a part, or why He should make such a world 
as this, full of sinners and sufferers, and not save all, and 
thereby put an end to sin and woe forever. The more devout 
and deeply sincere believers in this unsatisfying theory fairly 
wail over the horrors which it involves. They pronounce it 
awful, horrible, and almost accuse God of injustice in making 
man subject to such conditions and such an end. They see 
that the evil of sin is the same, whetlier intensified and shut 
up in hell, or suffered to lie around loose outside. And not 
only are great and good men not satisfied, but they are repu- 
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diating the belief in it, and feeling their way towards a more 
rational and consistent theory. Such men as Dean Stanley 
of the Episcopal church, Dr. Macrea of the Presbyterian, and 
President Porter of Yale, represent a faith far in advance of 
their respective churches, and as near Universalism as can 
be, without an open avowal of the name. The best thinkers 
of all denominations are moving onward out of the ruts of 
traditionalism. Itis undoubtedly true, as Rev. Phillips Brooks 
in substance has said, that there are many clergymen who 
dare not openly relieve their minds upon the question of man’s 
destiny, but whose honest utterance would be a relief to the 
minds of their hearers. The malevolent theory fails because 
it involves a greater evil than sin. The sway of a weak or 
vindictive God is the worst calamity we can conceive of. 

3. We turn, then, to the third method of dealing with sin, 
which is its destruction, -by converting the sinner and saving 
him from its commission. And in the accomplishment of 
this, no fatalism or coercion is implied or allowed, no justice 
or retribution“is omitted, but by means ot truth, love and dis- 
cipline, every soui is led to the choice of holiness and happi- 
ness. As evil enters the world through the door of free will, 
so it goes out through the same, the soul victorious over it by 
the grace ot God through Jesus Christ. What serious objec- 
tion can be made to the conversion and raising of all men out 
of sin, instead of only a part, especially if the same moral and 
spiritual agencies are employed? Any interpretation of 
Scripture to the contrary conflicts with the integrity of the 
divine character. We by no means come to the above conclu- 
sion without the sanction of Scripture, but the fact that uni- 
versal salvation, as here predicated, solves nearly every cos- 
mic and theological difficulty, vindicating most clearly the 
ways of God to man, is very strong evidence of its truth. If 
it isn’t in the Bible, it ought to be. But we do not, however, 
admit the if; it is there spoken of by all the prophets, Jesus, 
and the Apostles. The Bible rightly read teaches the same 
truths we find in natural religion. Go back to the ages when 
it was written, weigh the meaning of language as it was un- 
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derstood and used by the inspired writers, eliminate all false 
interpretations, and mistranslations, separate sober statements 
of doctrine from hyperbole and oriental rhetoric, giving us the 
exact word of God, and in my judgment, it would be impossi- 
ble to find the doctrine of annihilation or of endless pvnish- 
ment in the Bible. But you would find the promise and the 
hope of final reconciliation of all souls to God, and rest in His 
love. We ask the new revisers to take nothing from the let- 
ter of the original, and to insert no word or opinion of their 
own. Let them give the Christian world, the honest, schol- 
arly, unbiased sense of the genuine text, and we will not com- 
plain, although no representative of the liberal branch ot the 
Church was invited to sit with the conference. Universalism 
is needed, not alone for the light it throws upon the dark 
problems of theology and philosophy, but likewise for its stim- 
ulus to duty and moral rectitude. It restrains men from sin, 
by conviucing them of the all-pervading presence of love and 
of law. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


A Study of American Archeology. 
: PART ONE. 
INTERESTING REMAINS AND THEIR LOCATION. 


THERE is a weird fascination attending a lost race that has 
left behind certain memorials which do not fully declare their 
hidden mysteries; and around or over these is an enchant- 
ment which affords delight to the antiquary who attempts to 
unravel the unknown or to gather up the broken threads and 
weave them into a new shape or else restore them to their 
original form. The interest afforded in the wide domain of 
science cannot be appreciated only by those who have. trav- 
ersed her fields. The world contains food for every mind. 
To the thinking reflective portion science opens ler doors 
and bids them enter. Archsology,as a branch, is very unlike 
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many of her other apartments. Here are presented facts 
which read more like a romance than a reality. Viewing the 
facts as they are fast being revealed we are forced to specu- 
late, to wonder, and to dream. As we contemplate the won- 
ders before us, and what they inevitably lead us to, we are 
not to be surprised that so many first stagger, then repel, and 
finally attempt to brush away the ultimate truths established. 
It must be noted that the wonders are not read alike by all. 
Some are honest in their conclusions, while others bend 
nature’s teachings in order to suit a certain caprice or else 
to conform to preconceived opinions, however false or anti- 
quated those opinions may be. While the latter may have a 
desire for the information derived by the study of ancient re- 
mains, yet that fondness for it, which is possessed by the free 
mind, is wanting. Still, to all who have walked in the path- 
ways of science there is a rich enthusiasm, especially to the 
devout investigator who applies his energies in unraveling 
these sources of enlightenment, and presenting fresh infor- 
mation to the public and thus assisting in the accumulation 
of knowledge. | 

Tn three articles which we propose to write, it is not designed 
to take up each particular field or point in American arche- 
ology, but to state briefly, comprehensively the outlines, eon- 
sidering (1) the remains and their location, (2) the literature 
on the subject, and (8) the process of study. 

In enumerating the remains. in this article, it is not-to be 
presumed that the whole subject is here compressed, and 
the reader obtains all the essential information. Only a few 
of the most important facts are stated. All outlines, however 
well written or condensed, must be more or less barren, and 
hence unsatisfactory. Conclusions can only be drawn from 
the details or minutiz.. The attempt is here made only to 
give in broken outline some of the most interesting points in 
the discussion. 

The evidence is accumulative that many different types of 
mankind inhabited this country prior to the historic epoch. 
This being true we must expect to find mementos peculiar to 
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one type, and in different parts of the country we must expect 
to find dissimilar remains. In examining these assistance is 
given us by the discoveries and discussions of European geol- 
ogists and archeologists. While we meet in this country 
with a certain class of remains also found in Europe, it by no 
means proves that their origin is from the same type of man- 
kind. It only establishes what different types will resort to 
under similar circumstances. Notably among this class 
are the shell-mounds, or kjokkenméddings, or kitchen-refuse 
heaps of Denmark. Upon our coast are shell-heaps extend- 
ing from Novia Scotia to Florida, and from thence along the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico. On the Pacific coast 
the same shell-heaps present themselves. Passing up the 
. rivers of our Southern States shell-mounds composed of fresh- 
water shells ay be seen even as far north as New Harmony, 
Indiana. The probability is that the greater number of these 
refuse-heaps were deposited by different Indian tribes, while 
others must be ascribed to another people who have left no 
other memorial. 

Particular localities have been examined and reported on 
at length. The shell-heaps situated on Goose Island, Maine, 
and Eagle Hill in Ipswich, in the town of Salisbury, and 
Cotuit Port, Massachusetts, have received consideravle atten- 
tion. The accumulations at Goose Island and Eagle Hill are 
principally composed of the clam, while that in Salisbury is 
wholly so. Human bones have not been found in the above 
mounds, save a toe bone at Cotuit Port. Among the animal 
remains occur the following, elk (Cervus canadensis), moose 
(Alce americanus), caribou (Rangifer caribou), deer (7. var- 
ginianus), bear (Ursus americanus), wolf ( Canis occidentalis), 
dog (Canis), fox, (Vulpes fulvus), cat (Felis), otter (Lutra 
canadensis), mink (Putorius vison), sable Mustella ameri- 
cana), skunk (Mephitis mephitica), seal (Phoea vitulina), 
beaver (Castor canadensis), woodchuck (Arctomys mona), 
great auk (Alca impennis), razor-bill (Alea torda), three spe- 
cies of ducks, wild turkey (meleagris gallopavo), heron (Ardea 
herodias), two species of tortoise, shark, cod (Marrhua ameri- 
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cana), whelk (Buccinum undatum), oyster (Ostrea edulis), 
clam Mya arenaria) quahog Venus mercenaria), mussel (My- 
tilus edulis), two species of scallop, hen-clam (Mactra), be- 
sides others having no common names. Intermingled with 
these remains have been found works of art, consisting of 
fragments of pottery, a few implements of stone, and a con- 
siderable variety of implements of bone.! 

The shell-heap near Keyport, New Jersey, spreads over sev- 
eral acres and has an average height of five feet, and is com- 
posed of the shells of the oyster, hard-shell clam, and the 
periwinkle. Scattered among the shells was found a great 
number of flint (chert?) chips, indicating this was once a 
manufacturing village. Stone axes, arrow heads, spear heads, 
flint knives, and broken pieces of pottery occurred in abund- 
ance. 

There is a shell-bank on St. Simon’s Island, near the mouth 
ot the Altamaha River, Georgia, covering ten acres, with a 
depth ranging from five to ten feet, containing about. eighty 
thousand cubic yards, composed of the shells of the oyster, 
with some mussels, and here and there a modiola and helix. 
Flint arrow-heads, stone axes, and fragments of pottery have 
been detected throughout this mass. This mound is of par- 
ticular importance to the antiquarian, because its size fur- 
nishes some conception of the great length of time it must 
have required for their gradual accretion, and thus indirectly 
furnishing a datum from which to estimate the period during 
which that shore must have been inhabited. 

This icthyophagous people must have flourished in Florida, 
if the great number of refuse-heaps is a safe criterion for 
judging. At Fernandina, on Amelia Island, is a layer of 
shells along the bluff for one hundred aud fifty yards, extend- 
ing inland for one-fourth of a mile, and varying in depth from 
one to four feet. Some of the shells show fractures at the 
edges, as if made in opening them, while others have been 
subjected to the action of fire. Charcoal, bones of fish and 


1 Near Damariscotta is a shell-heap containing one hundred million bushels of 
oyster shells. 
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animals, and arrowheads are scattered irregularly through 
this mass. (This may be said to be the general character of 
the shell-heaps of Florida). 

Near New Smyrna is a shell-heap called Turtle mound: dt 
is thirty feet high, and composed almost entirely of separate 
oyster shells, with here and there a specimen of the clam and 
conk shells. About twenty-five years ago a part of this 
mound was washed away by the river, thus exposing a per- 
pendicular section, which presented a fine opportunity for 
examination. The face thus exposed, from the top to the 
bottom showed pieces of pottery, charcoal, beds of ashes, and 
bones of fish. 

Probably the most remote shell-heap from the sea contain- 
ing marine shells, occurs on the Alabama River, fifty miles 
inland. The successive accumulations of shells are easily 
traced owing to some of the shells having been converted into 
quicklime and mingled with charcoal. Human _ bones, fish 
bones and fragments of pottery have been here discovered. 
There would be no object in transporting these shells fifty 
miles up the river; but as shell-heaps occur in the immediate 
vicinity where shell fish exist, we are forced to conclude that 
Mobile bay extended to this locality, where the refuse-heaps 
were formed. This fact may assist in approximating the 
time consumed in thus extending the delta of the Alabama 
River. 

The shell-heaps of our North-west (Pacific) coast differ in 
some respects from those of the Atlantic. ‘Ihese shell- 
mounds are composed of the shells of the edible shell-fish of 
the Pacific coast, and intermixed with them are the bones of 
sea-lions, deer, and bear. These remains occur in layers, 
sometime of great thickness, and become more and more in- 
distinct as their age and depth increase. Throughout the 
mass arrow and spear-heads occur in great abundance and 
variety, with a fair proportion of pestles, knives, pipes, wedges 
and other articles. Near the heaps are the embankments of 
huts, and graves from three to ‘four feet in depth containing 
skeletons enclosed between planks of red-wood. The body 
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is found placed on its back with the knees drawn up and the 
feet and hands together, the head being protected by a cross 
board resting upon the planks. 

Fresh-water shell-heaps occur, principally, along the rivers 
of the Southern States, and, as previously stated, quite numer- 
ously in Florida, wherethey are found distributed over an area 
of more than one hundred and fifty miles, between Palatka 
and Salt Lake, and are nearly all situated on knolls along the 
borders of the St. Johns. They are composed almost exclu- 
sively of the Ampullaria depressa, Paludina multilineata and 
Unio Buckleyt. The mounds vary in form and size; some 
are circular and from fifteen to twenty feet diameter, while 
ethers are long ridges several hundred feet in length and 
from four to fifteen feet thick, and occasionally reaching one 
hundred and fifty feet in breadth. Implements of stone and 
bone and fragments of pottery occur. The remains of the 
following species of animals are also found: deer, bear, rac- 
coon, opussum, turkey, birds, terrapin (Hmys floridana), soft- 
shelled turtle ( Trionyr ferox), turtle (species not known), 
alligator, catfish (Primelodus), garpike (Lepidosteus), fish 
(not known). 

The shell-heaps on the borders of the more northern rivers, 
Tennessee, Ohio, &c., are composed almost exclusively of the 
different varieties of Unio. Intermingled with these are 
found stone. implements, such as axes, bark-peelers, arrow- 
heads, knives, and ornaments ; also implements of bone, and 
charcoal. 

The shell-heaps of the different localities are covered with 
a mold about two feet in depth, and supportiag forest trees 
about four feet in diameter. 

These remains extend into the region of another class 
known as the Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. 
Almost everywhere in the great basin of the Mississippi (ex- 
tending from the Alleghanies on the east to the Rocky moun- 
tains on the west, and from the Great Lakes on the north to 
the Gulf on the south) may be seen the stupendous monu- 
ments of a. forgotten people. Covering this vast extent of 
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territory are earth-works noted for their wonderful variety, 
elaborate and labyrinthian character. The mounds proper, 
varying in height from three feet to ninety, are the first to 
attract the eye. They are composed of either surface mate- 
rial, clay or stone. They may be seen on the highest hills 
and on the rich arable lands of the second river terrace. 
Many of these have the same general outward appearance, 
but upon examination are found to be entirely different in 
their composition, while others are naturally separated by 
their general structure. 

The largest but least numerous of all the mounds proper 
have been called Temple mounds. They are characterized by 
their great regularity of form; are usually circular or oval, 
occasionally square, oblong, and octangular, and invariably 
truncated, or presenting the appearance of having been left 
in an unfinished condition. They are generally high, but are 
sometimes met with having only a few feet of elevation, yet 
covering an area of several acres. They are frequently sur- 
rounded hy embankments, and many of them have graded. 
ways, or spiral pathways, or steps leading to their summits. 
These structures increase both in number and magnitude as 
we proceed toward the south. They are not numerous north 
of the Ohio. Iu Kentucky they are more frequent, and in 
Tennessee and Mississippi they are still more abundant. 

- Phe great Cahokia mound is the best representative of this 
élass. It has been often described, and will ever be regarded 
with profound interest. It is located on a tract of rich allu, 
vial land extending on tlie Mississippi from Kaskaskia to 
Cahokia Creek, and immediately upon the bank of the last 
named stream. It is called “* Monks’ Mound ” on account of 
tts having been once oceupied by a colony of monks belonging 
to the order of La Trappe. The mound is ninety feet high, 
made in the form of a parallelogram, and is seven hundred 
feet long by five hundred feet wide at the base. Upon one 
side is a broad terrace one hundred. and sixty feet wide, and 
three hundred feet long, whieh.is reached by:a graded ascent, 
Phe summit,-or highest .part) of the mound. is. two hundred 
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feet in width by four hundred and fifty: feet in length. Upon 
this platform formerly stood a low, broad mound, within 
which were found human bones and various implements of 
stone and pottery,—probably belonging to an intrusive age: 
This mound covers eight acres, and on its level summit is an 
area of about five acres, and its solid contents have been 
roughly estimated at twenty millions of cubic feet. 

Mounds of this class do not cover human remains. The 
remains of man found buried beneath their surfaces belong to 
a later age. 

The mounds next in sizey and by far the most numerous, is 
that class called Sepulchral. They vary in height from five 
to eighty feet, and have a general average ranging from 
twelve to twenty-five feet. This variation is largely owing to 
location. In Butler County, Ohio, (one of the principal seats 
of the Mound Builders) the average is not more than eight or 
ten feet. Mounds of this class stand without the walls of en- 
closures, are sometimes isolated, and again occur in groups. 
When in groups one of the number will be found to be two or 
three times larger than any of the others, and occasionally 
larger than all the rest put together,—the smaller ones being 
arranged around its base. The form is usually that of a sim- 
ple cone, but sometimes elliptical or pear-shaped. With but 
one exception they cover only a single skeleton, together with 
such trinkets as the owner possessed. The Mound-Builders 
buried their dead in an extended position. Sometimes the 
body was placed on the level surface of the ground ; at other: 
times beneath the original surface varying from a few inches 
to three feet in depth. Over the grave the earth was heaped, 
or raised to different heights. The highest is that at Grave 
Creek, West Virginia, its altitude being seventy feet. 

_ Next in size are the Mounds of Observation, or signal. sta- 
tions. This class receives its name from its location, being 
situated on the highest hills and overlooking the valleys of 
the rivers. They occur in chains or regular systems, and are 
so located that, in the chain or, system, communication may 
be had from one to the other. , The location and evident con- 
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hection of these mounds would indicate that they were 
intended as alarm-posts; that upon them watchmen were 
stationed for the purpose of giving warning should an enemy 
approach. It is said that a fire on the mound near Columbus, 
Ohio, could be communicated to Portsmouth within less than 
five minutes. To this class the great mound at Miamisburg 
belongs. It is probable that some of these mounds were not 
originally intended for signal stations, but for purposes of 
burial, and afterwards utilized for the former object. 

The so-called Altar Mounds are the least in size, but of 
none the less importance. They are usually stratified, being 
composed of convex layers of clay and loam alternately with 
a layer of fine sand. At the base and near the center of the 
mound is an altar or basin composed of stone or burnt clay. 
Four altars have been found in the same mound superimposed 
one above the other, and all showing long continued usage. 
Upon these altars have been found ashes, charcoal, calcined 
human bones, ornaments, and the many different kinds of 
domestic utensils and implements of war, or of the chase. 
Besides the implements formed of material indigenous to the 
surrounding region there are other implements composed of 
foreign matter such as miea, copper, obsidian and porphyry. 
Domestic implements or utensils, and trinkets, such as axes, 
hatchets, wedges, knives, arrow-heads, pipes, beads, orna- 
ments, badges, shuttles, and a very great variety of other 
things are also found in the sepulchral mounds. But the 
altar mounds yield the best. 

_ There is still another class, variously denominated Eff- 
gy, Animal, Emblematical, and Symbolical Mounds. These 
mounds are figures or gigantic basso relievos of men, beasts, 
birds, reptiles, and inanimate objects raised to a height of 
from one foot to six feet above the natural level of the 
ground, and often reaching @ length of several hundred feet. 
They occur principally in Wisconsin, with but very few in 
ether States.. They are most abundant in the southern half 
of Wisconsin, extending from the Mississippi to Lake Michi- 
gan, generally following the river eourses, and being very 
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uumerous along the Wisconsin River. The counties of Rock, 
Waukesha, Dodge, Dane, Sauk, Marquette, Adams and Craw- 
ford contain the principal number. The State of Ohio con- 
tains six ; the principal ones are the Great Serpent of Adams 
County, and the Alligator of Licking Cuunty. Two bird- 
shaped mounds, composed of stone, occur in Putnam County, 
Georgia. | 

The various classes of mounds are not ouly of interest and 
value to the archeologist on account of their size and shape, 
but also for what they contain. Their contents present the 
civilization and condition of the people who formed them. If 
we possessed only the mound and their contents we would 
have a difficult task in solving the problem before us; but 
taking these in connection with the enclosures, the labor 
becomes comparatively easy, besides the interest being greatly 
enhanced. . , 

The enclosures are characterized by being bounded by ém- 
bankments, circumvallations, or walls, and cover an area 
ranging from a small plot of ground to several hundred acres. 
The embankments are composed of clay, surface material, or 
stone, and have a perpendicular height ranging from three 
feet to thirty. The enclosures include strong-holds, religious 
and numerous miscellaneous works mostly symmetrical in 
structure. , 

The irregular works usually occupy strong natural posi- 
tions, and have been called military enclosures. They are 
more numerous in Ohio than elsewhere, and are found on the 
hills bordering the two Miamis, Scioto, Muskingum, and 
along the tributaries of Lake Erie. The walls skirt along the 
brow of the hill, and when the nature of the ground renders 
some parts more accessible than others the walls are more 
elevated, and if accompanied by a ditch the latter is deepened 
proportionately. These walls are accompanied by one or 
more gateways. 

The works distinguished from the military by the regularity. 
of their form, are denominated Sacred Enclosures. They 
are in the form of circles, squares, hexagons, octagons, ellip- 
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ses, parallelograms, and other. geometrical figures, all of which 
are made with surprising accuracy. Different forms fre- 
quently occur in combination. When these walls are accom- 
panied by moats or ditches, the latter are invariably found to 
be within the embankment. Some of the works have numer- 
ous gateways, and not infrequently have mounds within the 
enclosure covering them. The most complicated of all these 
works is found at Newark, Ohio. 

. Works of this kind are not found in Northern Ohio ; hence, 
it has been supposed that during the epoch of the Mound- 
Builders, a warlike people inhabited Northern Ohio, while 
the people in Southern Ohio were religious and peaceable ; 
that the latter built their strong-holds simply as places of 
refuge during the predatory raids made by the former. Be- 
tween these two districts is a neutral territory where neither 
sacred nor military structures occur. 

- Accompanying some of these enclosures is another class 
which has received the appellation of Graded Ways. There 
are avenues protected by parallel lines of embankment. The 
most remarkable one is that near Piketon, Ohio. It is one 
thousand and eiglity feet long; the walls ranging in height 
from five to eleven feet on the exterior, and twenty-two on 
the interior. It was, undoubtedly, intended to extend this 
graded way still farther, for one of the walls extends beyond 
the way a distance of fifteen hundred feet. 

These ancient ruins affording implements foreign to their 
respective localities lead us a step farther, and in that step 
additional information is obtained. Implements of mica, 
copper, or obsidian would not in themselves establish that 
the people were miners, but might go to show that they 
engaged in bartering with other tribes or nations. But the 
fact of mines having been discovered would do away with all 
tendencies to speculation. In Macon and Mitchell Counties, 
North Carolina, are found ancient mica mines. When these 
mines were first discovered they were supposed to have been 
the diggings of De Soto in search for silver. When the iarge 
crystals of mica were found, after clearing out these mines, 
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this hypothesis was abandoned. These ancient mines are 
infallible guides to the rich mica veins. The ancient work- 
men fully understood their part and never failed in their 
excavations. Qne of these excavations, near Franklin, (Ma- 
con County,) is three hundred and twenty feet long, and, at 
the upper end, about thirty feet deep. For the first one 
hundred feet the dump material had been thrown right and 
left. At the upper end the dump and excavation are one 
hundred and fifty feet in width. In Mitchell County several 
cart loads of mica were found which had been removed from 
the mine and buried. , 

Copper, in small lumps, has been found scattered over 
portions of Illinois and Indiana. These pieces belong to the 
Drift period. These fragments, however, will not account for 
the copper used by the Mound-Builders. Ancient mines 
have been discovered in the copper regions of Lake Superior, 
some of which have been made in the solid rock. In one of 
these shafts, eighteen feet below the surface, a mass of copper; 
weighing over six tons, was found resting upon a cob-work ot 
round logs. On Isle Royal mining shafts have been discov 
ered sixty feet in depth, with the excavations connected 
under ground, and drains cut through the rock in order to 
carry off the water. No ancient mines containing obsidian 
occur in the United States, but in Mexico they are found. 
Around these old excavations are hundreds of tons of frag- 
ments which have been refused by the ancient workmen. : 

It will be necessary to pass over the sculptured rocks which 
oceur especially in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio; also 
the caves and their contents, all of which have more vr less 
interest, and now refer to discoveries which have been madé 
in the far west. 

In the territories of Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, the Staté 
of Colorado, and Chiluahua is a class of remains the style of 
whose architecture is unlike that found in any other country 
on the globe. They occur principally on the Rio San Juan’ 
and its tributaries, being especially found in South-west Col- 
orado. They cover an area of two hundred thousand square 
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miles of territory. Until quite recently but little was known 
concerning them ; although as early as 1536 some of the 
deserted villages were observed by several Spanish expedi- 
tions which had penetrated into the country north of Mexico, 
A short account concerning the ruins of Chaco Canon ap- 
peared in 1844. Lieutenant Simpson, of the United States 
Topographical Engineers who accompanied the expedition in 
1849 under command of the military governor of New Mex- 
‘ ico, gave the first detailed and authentic account of the 
wonderful ruins of Chaco Ganon. However, our principal 
and reliable information is derived from the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, under 
Professor F. V. Hayden, during the years 1874, 1875, 1876, 
and 1877. The country surveyed in 1875 and 1876 covered 
an area of six thousand square miles, and lying in a belt of 
country wholly on the Pacific slope, in a region where vegeta- 
tion is sparse, and the general aspect of the land that of a 
semi-desert. Various streams of the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains have cut long canoned valleys deep into the 
surface. All over this eountry is the evidence that it once 
supported a numerous population. The ruins are mostly 
stone structures, although many of the villages or dwellings 
were doubtless constructed of rubble and adobe combined. 

These ruins have been classified under three general heads : 
(1) agricultural settlements ; (2) cave dwellings; (8) cliff 
houses. ; 

The first class consists of those which were built on river 
bottoms in close proximity to water, and in the midst of the 
most fertile lands, being located without reference to security. 
Ruins of this kind are by far the most extensive, but not the 
most numerous, and often covering miles of territory in an 
almost unkroken series of great buildings. In the construc- 
tion of the villages a great degree of architectural skill has 
been displayed, making the structures usually in the form of 
the circle and parallelogram. Where the conformation of 
the ground permits the circles are perfect circles, and the 
squares perfect squares. The most pretentious portion of a 
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group of buildings is that class solidly built of hewn stone in 
the form of the circle and resembling a tower. These circles 
are met with having a triple wall. The stone is well dressed 
on the outside, presenting the curve, neatly jointed, and laid 
in with mortar. | 

The most extensive mass of ruins yet found is known as 
* Aztec Springs,” situated in the extreme southwestern cor- 
ner of Colorado in the depression between the Mesa Verde 
and the Late Mountains, and near the divide between the 
Rio McElmo and the Lower Mancos drainage. It covers an 
area of over four huudred and eighty thousand square feet, 
presenting one million five hundred thousand solid feet of 
stone work. The houses were built in different shapes, 
usually quadrilateral or circular, of small size and containing 
but one room. The walls of the smaller houses on the out- 
skirts have mostly crumbled, leaving slight mounds or lines 
of the original foundation. The wpper house is rectangular, . 
measures eighty by one hundred fect, and from twelve to 
fifteen feet.in height, the walls double and twenty-six inches 
thick. Its massiveness suggests an original height of about 
twenty-five feet. In the southern wing of the ruins are two 
well-defined circular walls or estufas.2 The upper one is 
sixty feet in diameter, and surrounded by a low stone wall. 
The lower one is fifty feet in diameter, and surrounded by a 
wall two hundred feet in length by one hundred and eighty 
feet in width, the northern wall being double, and containing 
a row of eight apartments, seven feet in width, by twenty- 
four in length. 

The ruins of Chaco Canon (a tributary of the Rio San 
Juan) were again explored in 1877, and additional discov- 
eries made. Among the ruined villages the one known as 
“ Pueblo of Chettro Kettle” received particular notice. It is 
in New Mexico, situated on 36° latitude and 108° longitude, 
almost at the very point of their intersection. After giving a 
very full description of this pueblo the explorer makes the 
following summary : 


2 A Spanish word signifying ‘‘sweat house’ or council house. 
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-“In this remarkable ruin there was at one time a line 
of wall running around three sides of the building, nine 
hundred and thirty-five feet in length and about forty feet in 
height, giving thirty-seven thousand four hundred square feet 
of surface, and as an average of fifty pieces of stone appeared 
within the space of every square foot, this would give nearly 
two million pieces for the outer surface of the outer wall 
alone ; multiply this by the opposite surface, and also by the 
interior and transverse lines of masonry, and, supposing a 


_ symmetrical terracing, we will find that it will swell the total 


up into more than thirty million, embraced within about three 


~ hundred and fifteen thousand cubic feet of masonry. These 


millions of pieces had to be quarried, dressed roughly to fit 
their places, and carefully adapted to it; the massive timbers 
had to be brought from a considerable distance, cut and fitted 
to their places in the wall and then covered with other 
courses; and then the other details of window and roof-mak- 
ing, plastering, and constructidn of ladders, must have 
employed a large body of intelligent, well-organized, patient, 
and industrious people, under thorough discipline, for a very 
long time. The remains of the wall that enclosed the court 
show it to have been of stone, and to have been divided into 
apartments, for at regular intervals of about ten feet there are 
lines of stone-work at right angles to its trend, the same as in 
two. other ruins at least in which a number of these apart- 
ments are in good preservation, showing clearly their charac- 
ter. The center was broken, as if for au opening or gateway, 
and upon either hand outside were long mounds of rubbish, 
the refuse of the town. Within about twenty yards of the 
northwest angle of the ruin, and built upon a slight mound at 
the base of the biuff, are the ruins of a’ structure that bear 
about the same relation to this pueblo as the similar one 
which appears in connection with the Pueblo Pintado. 
These adjacent structures also appear in connection with 
most of the ruins about to be described. Although very 
ruinous, enough remains to show the large circular room in 
the interior with probably two or three other rectangular 
rooms.” 8 : 
The cave dwellings are excavations made in low bluff faces 
in the vicinity of agricultural lands. These sites are chosen 
for places of security, and, at the same time, to be in close 
proximity to the cultivated fields. They are constructed by 
“8 Tenth Annual Report of Hayden’s Survey, p. 440. 
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digging irregular cavities in the faces of bluffs and cliffs 
formed of friable rock, and then walling up the fronts, leav- 
ing only a small aperature for a doorway or window. 

On the Rio De Chellyis a very interesting cave town 
occurring in a great bend of the encircling. line of bluffs 
where the wash makes a wide detour. It is located upon a 
recess seventy feet above the valley, and over it is a solid 
wall of massive sandstone extending up two hundred feet. 
The solidly built portion of the town is five hundred and 
forty-five feet in length by forty feet in width. Upon the 
ground floor are about seventy-five rooms, Midway in the 
town is a circular room of heavily and solidly built masonry. 
Most of the building is one story. The walls were made out 
of long thin slabs, roughly trimmed, varying from six inches 
to one foot in width, and laid in an abundance of adobe 
mortar. Most of’ the rooms have been smoothly plastered 
with clay, and, where protected’ overhead, still retain the 
coating in good preservation. 

The cliff-houses, located in the cliffs of canons, are the most 
remarkable dwellings ever inhabited by man. Some of these 
canons have perpendicular sides several hundred feet in 
height. Far up these heights, sometimes almost defying 
detection, are found these human habitations. <A picturesque 
promontory, in one place, has been full of dwellings, for it is 
literally honeycombed ; and viewing it from below its window- 
pierced face looks like the ruins of a giant’s castle. 

These structures are built on a natural shelf or niche in 
the rock. They are built of stone and conform in shape to 
the floor of the recess. They are of firm and neat masonry, 
and the manner in which they are cemented to the cliffs is 
simply marvelous. The vast amount of labor expended in 
forming these houses can scarcely be realized, for the rock 
and mortar out of which they are constructed were brought 
for hundreds of feet up the precipitous sides of the canon. 
Some of these houses are reached by steps cut in the rock, 
while others have no perceptible means of access. 

‘ One of these houses, on the Rio Mancos, is over six hun- 
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dred feet from the bottom of the canon. Five hundred feet 
of the ascent is comparatively easy, but the remainder of the 

distance is almost a perpendicular wall, with a series of steps 
cut in the face of the rock leading up to the ledge upon which 
the house is built. The ledge is ten feet in width by twenty 
in length, with a vertical space between the ledge and over- 
hanging rock of fifteen feet, Occupying half this space is the 
house two stories reaching twelve feet in height, the rest of 
the level having been used as an esplanade, enclosed by a 
balustrade resting on abutments, built partly upon the slop- 
ing face of the precipice. The first story consisted of a front 
room sixty-nine feet in dimensions, with the two smaller 
rooms in the rear, each measuring five by seven feet. Open- 
ing on the esplanade is a door twenty by thirty inches in size. 
There are two windows, one in the lower and the other in the 
upper story, the latter having a commanding view down the 
canon. -Back of this is an opening into a semi-circular cis- 
tern, formed by the angle of the wall against the side of the 
house. The upper and lower front rooms were plastered 
with a thin layer of firm cement of about an eighth of an 
inch in thickness, of a deep maroon-red color, with a white 
band eight inches in breadth running around the ceiling, 
floor, and sides. A portion of the cedar beams of the upper 
floor still remains. 

In the immediate vicinity of the remains already referred 
to are watch-towers. One of these (on the Rio McElmo) 
stands on the summit of a great block of sandstone forty feet 
high. Windows open towards the north and east. 

Fifteen miles above the mouth of Epsom Creek, on a com- 
manding point, is a square tower composed of stones which 
are very nearly uniform in size. The party of explorers who 
discovered it found it to be inaccessible so far as the means 
at their command were concerned. Rock inscriptions were 
observed on the cliffs and in the niches with the cliff dwell- 
ings. 

So-called burial places occur on the summits of hills, or on 
high, barren promontories, that overlook-the valleys and 
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canons. In these places areas, amounting to half an acre or 
more, are thickly studded with rows of stone slabs, set in the 
ground and arranged in parallelograms or circles. The soil, 
however, on the solid rock surfaces is found to be only a few 
inches deep. 

Amid all these ruins of the far west are found implements 
of human workmanship. Scattered over certain districts frag- 
ments of pottery, with occasionally a whole vessel, are found. 
This pottery is by far superior to that made by any of the - 
present tribe of Indians. Also arrow-heads, spear-heads, and 
other implements are, in places, found in abundance. Some 
idea of the vast quantity of implements may be gained from 
the fact that during the summer of 1879 two gentlemen con- 
nected with one of the United States Surveys returned with 
fuur car loads of the finest specimens of aboriginal art ever 
brought together. It is probable that a large proportion of 
this belonged to the present race of Indians. 

The farther back the pre-historic races are traced, the 
darker and more intricate the subject becomes; because the 
remains grow less both in number and variety. Here and 
there are found implements of stone in conjunction with the 
bones of the mammoth and mastodon, and in the same forma- 
tions that contain the remains of other extinct fauna. Isolated 
cases occur of stone implements having been found in the 
tertiary ; and while these have been objected to as not being 
genuine, yet, if the remains of animals, now living, had been 
discovered under the same circumstances, no objections would 
have been offered. The remains of man of a pre-glacial period 
do not afford sufficient data to establish his condition. We 


can only approximate, leaving the rest to the play of the 
imagination. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 
Religion and Morals. 


In a time when it is something of a fashion to distrust 
religion, and many eyes are turned to discover some scientific 
or speculative gateway by which to make their escape from 
the domain of faith, it may be well to inquire into the prac- 
_ tical relations of theism and atheism to morality. A brief 
study of this problem may serve to confirm the minds and 
steady the hands of those who are bearing onward the banner 
of the church; and it may also serve to check a hasty and 
heedless rush into the realm of a bald materialism. Along 
the line of our investigation we may find an argument that 
shall carry some weight in the great debate that is now going 
on between the soul and the senses, between theism and athe- 
ism ; for if it is made fairly to appear that the spiritual view 
of the universe is also the most friendly to virtue and enno- 
bling to civilization, it must be regarded as another favoring 
witness on the side of faith. A wide view of the world, and 
a broad experience amid its conditions have tended to the 
conviction that utility and verity, the good of man and the 
truth of things, are seldom separated. An error rarely moves 
out among men to lead them to virtue, and truth as seldom 
leads them from it. And if the idea of God and the ideas 
and sentiments born of this thought and dependent on it, the 
sum of which constitute religion, shall be found essential to 
morality, which is the prime interest of the race, then shall 
we have discovered one of the presumptive proois that there 
isa God, and that religion is worthy of our trust and love, 
The soul may thus rest her faith in part on the good service 
which religion renders. 

As we turn to the problem before us, we see two paths of 
investigation opening out and inviting our entrance. One of 
these leads us into the wide field of history to discover how it 


has been as between theism and virtue, and atheism and 
immorality : ‘and the other takes us into the sphere of reason 
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and philosophy to ascertain how it must be. But as we move 
along the first of these paths in quest of the verdict of expe- 
rience, we discover that history is an inadequate witness. 
We nowhere find that religion or irreligion has had a full and 
fair trial. It is true that religion has had wide areas of life 
under its sway, but its light has often been a darkness, its 
altars mostly set up to strange gods and fragrant with bar- 
baric incense, and its faith a feeble love and a great fear; 
under which selfishness and sin have thriven. But when at 
length in Christ, as we may well believe, the divine idea 
received its full expansion and elevation, it still went forth 
among men as one born out of due time. The great Word 
was straightway belittled. As over some piece of classic art 
the ambitious ignorance of man painted the poor visage of a 
saint, or drew a gaudy portrait of a pope, to awe the stupid 
masses, so a cruder theology soon came to hide the simple 
and true religion of the New Testament. And hence the 
religion of history, like the politics and science and medicine 
of history, is to be judged, not as something that has passed 
into its final perfection, but as something still in the early 
stage of its great march of progress. 

And far less sufficient are the data from which to deter- 
mine the full effect of atheism on the individual and on soci- 
ety. It has so happened that the idea of God has hastened 
to take possession of. every field in advance of atheism ; and 
as the latter has nowhere stood in a sufficient isolation in 
space and time to secure to itself a free and full development, 
the fair flowers and fruits that have graced its narrow domains 
may still have sprung from seed sown by the hand of faith. 
We do not deny that there have been professed atheists of 
rare virtue, whose names are crowned with many of the hon- 
ors of history; but we must not give their atheism the full 
credit of this, and it may deserve none of it, since there is no. 
doubt that over their cradles religion bent and in their homes. 
made a sacred atmosphere ; while it is certain that the society 
around them, and the great books that came to them, and the 
fine arts that. inspired them, and the music. tliat uplifted 
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them, and the names of earth’s great ones from ancient Menu 
and Plato down, which they had learned to utter and revere, 
were all charged with spiritual forces and potent with virtues 
trained in the name of religion. Before the atheist can claim, 
or before it can be claimed for him, that he is clothed in a 
morality all his own, the idea of God must have been shut 
out from many generations of his predecessors, generations on 
whom no mystery of the universe had rested to awaken awe 
and wonder, in whose inner firmament no star of hope had 
arisen, by whom history had remained unread and immortal- 
ity undreamed of. Till such an experiment is made, his fair 
robe may be but a borrowed garment. But such an experi- 
ment not only has not been made, but it cannot be made ; for 
the great stream of sacred influences flowing down from the 
past cannot be checked from pouring its contents into the 
fountains of life, nor can man escape a sense of the possibility 
that God may be hidden in the mystic folds of the universe, a 
sense that can no more lie dormant amid the great hours of 
life and before many scenes in nature than vegetation can 
refuse to answer to the appeals of the vernal sun and show- 
ers. To the divine impressions that visit his lofty moods, Mr. 
Tyndall gives a willing testimony. But all men have their 
lofty moods. There is good reason for the saying so often 
advanced that at the very centre of life every one carries the 
secret of faith ; and it is not unlikely that in the midst of the 
denials of God and the soul and immortality, a deeper, sense 
is busy spelling out the covenant of trust, as it were reading 
an illuminated text between the black lines. This may 
account for the fact that atheists are uniformly pugnacious 
and pertinacious in setting forth their denials. 

We do not mean to affirm, however, that history has no 
testimony whatever to offer in view of the question before us, 
but only that her testimony is partial. As we turn the leaves 
of the great book, a few pages are so marked in their por- 
trayal of the blessing of religion and the bane of irreligion 
that we may well pause over them as significant in connection 
with our subject. Some one has declared that the cluser we 
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approach to Rome, the worse does Romanism appear; but 
the reverse of this is true as we draw near the centres where 
a fresh and exalted faith in God has obtained. At those cen- 
tres the general good of man is evidently at its flood-tide ; 
and that good ebbs as faith and worship decline, and it well 
nigh disappears in tlie most atheistic times, as streams moving 
down from the hills sink out of sight as they strike the desert. 
A map of the world depicting its civilization would no doubt 
have its lights and shades co-ordinate with the presence and 
the absence of religion. Around the most genuine altars there 
has been most of radiance, and as we move from these we 
seem to enter a gathering gloom of doubt and despair and an- 
archy and sin. At least history would seem to vindicate the 
postulate, that the good of the race has been in the ratio of its 
nearness to the Divine, that the truer and stronger the faith 
in a superior being or beings, the more diverse and marked is 
the greatness of man, and not the least conspicuous among his 
triumphs is his high moral estate. 

Thus the measure and order of devotion become the gauge 
of morals. . The greatness of the Hebrew nation came in with 
Abraham and Moses and Samuel, and all the rapt group of 
the elder prophets ; and it went out as the sunset fades from 
the encroaching night, when there came a generation that 
broke from its elose relation with God and the great laws of 
the hidden realm, and gave itself to an empty ceremonial and 
a round of frivolous conceits. At the period when the Greek: 
worship of the gods was serious and heartfelt, the nation’s 
fountains of greatness all stood full and overflowing. 

Poetry flourished. Homer was made possible. Art moved 
out upon the scene in queenly grace and power. - Phidias wag 
born, In great numbers heroes arose to honor the land. 
Wisdom and morality found worthy patrons in Plato and Plu- 
tarch and Aristides and others. But when at: length the 
divine-orbs set from the Greek sky and sent no more their 
inspiring beams into the faces and hearts of the people, there 
came an end-of this manifold nobility. The nation began. te 
degenerate as the Pantheon ceased to stand for a fact and 
- NEW SERIES. VOL. XVII 20 
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passed into the circle of fiction. Again, in the time of Christ 
and for the space of a half-score of generations succeeding 
him, there was a renewal of the covenant of faith on the part 
of many; and such men of sterling worth as Paul and Clem- 
ent and Augustine and Origen and their great compeers were 
stimulated and brought to the surface. Learning lifted her 
blazing-torch and lighted the faces of a multitude ; philan- 
thropy made many hearts expand, and many hands soften, 
and many feet to run on errands of mercy ; and the moral 
sense grew acute and stout and superior to the terrors of the 
amphitheatre and the sharp tongues of flame from kindled 
fagots. It was another alliance of a better religion and a 
nobler morality. But in the early Christian centuries these 
twin spirits that had come on the stage hand in hand, also 
left -it in company, as if it were a thing unnatural or impossi- 
ble that they should appear apart. In the dark age which 
soon followed there were but a poor and meagre faith and 
worship, and the plight of the people in virtue and in general 
thrift was at a correspondingly low ebb. The very heart and 
hope of life seemed to be taken away, and the crack of ‘doom 
was waited for as the fittest end of a scene so unhallowed and 
so fatal to the good of man. Because the light of a true piety 
had gone out from the soul, it would seem that the conscience 
was left in darkness and in death. But in Savonarola and 
Wickliffe and Luther the hidden star of faith once more 
rose to view in the night sky and led back a host of resplen- 
dant virtues and blessings. It was the morning star of a new 
day. With the re-awakened soul all the sleeping powers in 
man awoke and came forth to a nobler service in behalf of 
art, music, education and morality. It was evidently the 
soul that first broke from its slumber in this vast realm of 
sleep, and that hastened to sound its morning call at the 
chamber of each drowsy power. Faith was the herald of the 
new age, and called forth among others the Mystics, the Puri- 
tans, and the Quakers, in whom religion and morals appear 
in a not less signal companionship than in. the olden times. 
Indeed, it may be claimed with some show of justice that the 
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latter sect is at once the most pious and the most virtuous 
that the sun has shone upon. From George Fox to our own 
Whittier this people has been equally conspicuous for faith 
and good works, for its love of the “ inner light,” and its love 
of man and justice and purity, for worship and moral worth ; 
and it seems clear in this case that the spirit has been the 
fountain whence have flowed over the heart and the moral 
sense the waters of refreshing. 

At the other end of the scale, in both piety and virtue, 
must we not place the people of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Itcan hardly be called in question that faith had then 
and there passed into her most signal eclipse; and, if we 
read history aright, the moral sanctions and incentives had, 
at the same time, taken their leave of the community. The 
general scene is described in the characteristic rhetoric of Mr. 
Carlyle, as the “ breaking out of Tophet and the Abyss.” 
There is little room to doubt that when Cabanis and his fellow 
carnalists had got the people fairly committed to the creed of 
atheism, and they came to denounce faith and hope as twin 
follies, to speak in contempt of the Ideal World, the Heavenly 
Light and Love and Will, to regard thought as a secretion of 
the brain, love as a sensation of the flesh, and justice as a 
mere human dictate, there speedily rose a great depravity in 
the land, and the worst form of revolution and anarchy rent 
society from bottom to top. As God was dismissed from the 
scene, Satan speedily came abroad in noisy and reckless de- 
pravity. 

But let us now turn from history to philosophy. As there 
is a law that draws the apple to the earth, and that binds the 
planet to the sun, so must there be some law or laws that will 
explain why theism and virtue, atheism and vice, have stood 
thus in alliance. It is preposterous to attempt to refer to the 
chapter of chances these many and marked instances in his- 
tory where we approach the centres of faith and the better 
levels of life at the same time, and where we move away from 
the spiritual eras to find our steps bearing us toward a gen- 
eral abasement of man. Chance is ruled out, and we must 
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seek to solve the problem by a research in the domain of 
reason. Nor is our task a difficult one. Life is made or 
marred by its ideals; and it will readily appear that religion 
lifts before and above man a world of lofty and inspiring 
ideals, and that atheism is the destruction of these. Religion 
paints vast and impressive pictures of Wisdom and Love and 
Justice on the universe, to which all that is good in man 
naturally responds ; and atheism comes along and ruthlessly 
sweeps away these glowing ideals, and leaves the world void 
of its great portraits and man to his own level and littleness. 
Religion offers to the imagination a realm in which, not as an 
idle diversion but as a solemn task, it may idealize beings and 
‘scenes of the most transcendant order, and toward which 


faith and affection may turn in reverence and aspiration ; but 


atheism shuts the gate and bars the imagination from this 
free range, and restricts man to a lower order of conceptions 


and less uplifting loves. 

, [f man is the noblest work of God, so is there a sense — 
this ideal one —in which God is the noblest work of man; 
ang in the creation of this work and the after worship of it, 
will man ever find, as we think he ever has found, his great- 
est help toward securing an onward drift to all his powers, 
and especially toward moral growth. A modern sceptic, Mr. 
Ingersoll, has laid the charge at the feet of religion, and calls 
for its dismissal on the score, that it is a mere idealization 
thrown out from the life and imagination of man. But he 
ought to have seen that on this ground alone there might be 
the best of reasons for sounding its praise and seeking to 
cheer it on to wider sway. For if it be only the synthesis 
and expansion of man’s best thoughts and sentiments; the 
bodying forth -into vast and impressive forms of the visions of 
his noblest hours and loftiest moods; the gathering up and 
shaping in permanent and moving outlines of the unspeaka- 
ble intimations that steal into bis rapt seasons, then is it the 
most ennobling act of his life. There is no other act within 
the scope of his powers that could stir him so profoundly, or 
affect him so favorably. As Raphael drew inspiration from 
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his growing Madonna, as the features of beauty and: purity 
and spirituality came flying together from a large group of 
faces, and was ever haunted and helped. by his saintly ideal, 
how much more touching and impressive must be the vision 
of a God as it grows upon the soul, a God in whom every per- 
fection man can conceive of finds a place and takes on a pro- 
portion as nearly infinite as mortal ideas can. Even if this 
were but a vision as baseless as many a dream, he would be 
no friend to either the peace or hope or moral good of the 
race who would dispel it. 

Atheism is fatal in that it abolishes the ideal world, and 
leaves man none of these transcendant ends to contemplate 
and aspire to. No ideal can take the place of the divine one. 


No other has such perfection and proportion, and is borne in 
on man’s life with such saving power. None is so mystical, 
so moral, so spiritual, so inspiring of trust and aspiration. It 
is this that makes a world above man, and lures ‘him still 
_ from the very summits of his earthly attainments. As it rises 
above the negro in the rice field, or the Ind'an in the forest, 
so it rose above Plato and: Pascal and Robertson.. It grows 
with our growth and refines with our refinemént, and is ever 
the unattained glory that flies before and leads us on. God 
will always stand for the fullest expression of humanity’s con- 
ception of justice, mercy and holiness; or, as Renan well says, 
“He will ever be the category of the ideal, the form under 
which things eternal and divine are conceived.” Her.ce the 
worship of Him wiil be the most ennobling act in which man 
can engage. 

Man is so made that he can never turn his face to the skies 
in a religious frame of spirit, but to see there the home of 
wisdom and love and virtue, and to find there his best oracle 
-and guide. He is under some necessity of gathering up, not 
his lower thoughts and baser passions, but the lights that . 
have filled his best visions and the principles that have 
touched his finest sensibilities, and bearing these up for apoth- 
eois. His inferior conceptions he gives to the earth, his supe- 
_ rior ones to the skies. It is only from lack of ability to make 
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them so, not for want of purpose, that his ideals have fallen 
short of the perfect ; and with every growth of character, in 
ancient or modern times, he has hastened to repaint the 
divine picture. Seriousness and reverence possess him as he 
looks up, and the powers that are called into exercise are not 
his meanest but his best, and the materials he seeks to build 
into his great vision are the highest intimations of life and 
nature. At that moment if ever he is a poet, and rises above 
himself. A study of the Greek Pantheon, for example, will 
reveal to us the rarest flowering and fruitage of the Greek 
genius. The fine spirit of that nation created nothing so ex- 
alted as the objects of its faith and worship. A beauty and 
divinity not of mortals are embodied in the Apollo as he moves 
forth in the garments of light and awakens music, the “ roll- 
ing melody” of bird song, the wild notes of the shepherd’s 
reeds, the enchanting sweetness of the harp, the cheering or 
pathetic strains of the cantatrice; and as he aids poets to 
their “ fine frenzy,’ and bears to men many a graceful gift. 
Equally worthy is the vision of Pallas guarding the treasures 
of wisdom; of Themis, a noble spirit moving abroad among 
men with scales of judgment in her hand, and having her 
eyes closed that she may be impartial in her verdicts ; and of 
Nemesis, following close in the footsteps of Themis to dis- 
pense the just awards, good to the good and evil to the evil. 
The Pantheon was not, of course, even in its total array of 
divine ideals, a complete anticipation of the manifold perfec- 
tions of the New Testament Everlasting Father ; but it rose 
in great glory and power before the Greek people, and made 
heroes and poets and some of the noblest souls of the ages. 
lt was a light and a lure; and the nation finally fell from her 
high place, not through devotion to her altars but by neglect 
of them. Ever is man’s idea of God his best idea. In some . 
of its details it may riot be worthy of him, because some taint 
of passion or tinge of a low tradition may steal into his 
thought, but in the sum of its attributes it will rise above 
him, and crown his life as the sky rests over the earth. And 
it is for this reason that religion ever has been and ever will 
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be the power above the race to lift it up and fill it with rever- 
ence, courage, hope, and virtue. ; 

Let us now approach this great vision of faith that is so im- 
pressive in its total presence, and observe how some of its 
special aspects befriend morals. In itself a synthesis, it 
admits of analysis. And as we study it, part by part, we shall 
find that the one law of its influence for good is only the 
weaving together of many laws. Of these let us glance at 
four. 1. The influence of the high rank to which religion 
assigns man. 2. The overpowering majesty of the moral laws 
as they appear in connection with God. 38. The disclosure of 
a divine government of rewards and punishments under which 
good has a destiny and evila doom. 4. The awakening of a 
sense of ‘gratitude and obligation in the presence of Provi- 
dence. 

1. Some one has said that “when Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Sweden, saw before him the destiny of king, his heart and 
mind began to live in a nobler atmosphere.” A sense of rank 
and of a great opportunity reacted on all that was great and_ 
good in the young man, and he turned his face from all lower 
paths and sought to climb to the level to which he had heen 
called. In like manner it cannot fail to make a vast differ- 
ence with the moral aspirations of a man, whether he feels 
himself to be a child of the skies and heir to all the zons and 
perfections, or only a son of protoplasm and an inheritor of a 
grave not far away from his cradle. It is fatal to turn life 
into a debate on the past, and especially if in that past there 
are nothing more than “ gelatinous ooze” and its evolutions. 
A bath in preadamite mud, a rehearsal of the annals of the 
cave and jungle, and a study of the family register with hab- 
oons at the head of the list, is not so elevating a task as it is 
possible for man to engage-in. We may grant the romance 
and wonder of the atheistic scheme of evolution, and feel 
some stir in the pulse of gladness that we were thrown out by 
the self-revolving wheels at so late a stage of the process. To 
see matter thus go about spinning this marvellous web in- 
to which are finally woven the golden threads of life and 
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intelligence and affection — itself its own motor and loom and 
pattern-maker and minder — is a sight with which the magi- 
cian and his hat holds no comparison. ‘To observe the form- 
less groping after forms, the dead arising unaided into life, 
that which has neither head nor tail taking a notion to differ- 
' entiate itself into these marked extremities, the stomachless 
getting hungry and making for itself a stomach, the things 
that have no heart beginning to fall in love and creating that 
tender and heroic organ,— all that is wonderful enough to 
suit any opium eating oriental or Arab touched to revery 
by his evening pipe. Aladdin’s lamp is outdone. But still is 
this a downward look into material depths ; and so poor a 
product is man that even while he is gazing in wonder at the 
magical evolution, death may touch him with its dissolving 
finger and all is over with him. How low and evanescent a 
being is he, thus whirled into a mere animated bubble on the 
flowing river of matter! His origin and his end are alike 
uninspiring. But set him into relations with a God as his 
source, and show him his path as running, not over an abyss 
of darkness into which he will inevitably fall at an early day, 
but under a realm of light and glory into which he is destined 
to rise ; draw the curtain that he may look on the great scene 
of immortality and perfection, and by as much as he is thus 
lifted up in rank will he naturally feel moved to adopt an 
order of life befitting his station. A son of God, alive to his 
relations, must feel an ennobling sense of lineage and heir- 
ship that is denied to him who regards himself as only a son 
of dust. 

2. It was said by Cicero that “a divine morality is one and 
the same at Athens and Rome and Alexandria and far Baby- 
lonia ;” and he might have added, at all the planets and in 
the most distant cycles of time. It is in connection with a 
Deity that the moral laws assume aspects the most majestic 
and commanding, in the presence of which man may well 
fall on his knees in veneration and give himself to obedi- 
ence as the most fitting and worthy service. From the theis- 
tic point of view moral principle is a part of infinitude, and 
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arrests and engages the soul by its greatness; while under 
atheism it can appear as only a weed out of the earth, a mor- 
tal dictate, a conventionality. It was claimed by Thomas 
Hobbes, the famous English atheist, that the will of the king 
is its highest expression. An atheistic communist finds its 
best utterance in the clamor of the rabble. And every atheist 
might fitly claim that his own whim is as moral as the whim 
of another or many others. For atheism is the deification of 
self in the last analysis, and therefore the denial of all abso- 
lute. and universal standards. It is only religion that recog- 
nizes and honors these, and that has a lofty and immutable 
virtue to enforce. 

8. Religion also surrounds the moral laws with high: and 
effective sanctions and defences by associating with them the 
presence of an Approver and an Avenger. There is*nothing 
more natural to man than the sense of a radiance about his 
path when he follows the lead of. virtue, and of a shadow when 
he yields to the lure of vice. He is conscious of a mystical 

light or cloud falling about him as he acts from one or 
another motive. If he is true and keeps the law, he feels the 
universe has a sunny face to turn toward him; but if he is 
false and disobedient, there appears on the general scene of 
hills and vales and ocean and stars a knit brow and a 
reproving eye. There is on the part of the race this sponta- 
neous and inevitable deference to a hidden Lover of the good 
and Hater of the bad, and virtual concession that the world is 
under a moral administration. “There are some who deny 
a God,” said Plutarch, “to ease themselves of the fear of 
him ;”” while it was a profound remark of Plato that “they 
who have atheism in the life are the most eager to seek it in 
a creed.”” The moral ones are ever glad to take note of. this 
unsleeping eye and moral presence. But the recognition of 
it seems to be a necessity alike with the good and the bad ; 
and to declare it to be a mere phantom and not a reality is to 
employ words that refuse to stand to their proper meanings. 
And what the human instinct thus intimates, religion hastens 
to proclaim and urge in the interest of an improved conduet. 
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By her altars, and from the housetops, and at the street cor- 
ners, she announces that it is well with the righteous, while — 
the wicked are like barks tossed on wild seas. She seeks 
with kindled eloquence and patient toil to magnify and 
enforce the idea that thus drifts.in upon man in his best and 
worst hours, that the universe is pledged from behind the 
stars to.reward the holy and punish the sinful. She strives 
to develop this universal sense of a compensating Presence 
hovering about the paths of life, into a morally saving con- 
viction that there can be no slip in the knot that ties together 
virtue and blessing and sin'and woe. 

4. Religion also reaches the conscience and awakens the 
moral motives by its appeal to the heart. If the blessings of 
life are cast up from below, then there is no One to thank for 
them, affd no One to serve with gratitude and virtue as a just 
return. We have only to gather them into our arms and go 
our way. But if they are the gifts of God to us, as they 
appear to the spiritual vision, then do they impose an obliga- 
tion that few souls can observe and not feel the moving of the 
deeper nature to compensate favor with obedience. It was 
long ago said by Socrates that “ gratitude is the mother of 
obedience ;” and in child and adult this saying passes daily 
into blessed fulfilments. Hence the view of the divine good- 
ness is one that can hardly fail to lead the soul to repentance 
and incite it to constant good works. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


The Chaldco-Assyrian Doctrine of the Future Life ; — accord- 
ing to the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 


THE current conceptions respecting the Future Life, among 
the populations who had attained a civilization so renowned 
as that, which anciently flourished in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, attach to themselves no little interest 
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and importance, in whatever light we view them. To the 
Biblical scholar, especially, the subject assumes a peculiar 
importance, owing to the fact that the great Hebrew Patri- 
arch was born under the influence of this civilization, as well 
as to the fact that the Hebrew people were for a long period 
held in captivity by Babylonian monarchs. 

But almost the exclusive source of information respecting 
the Babylonian and Assyrian belief, concerning the life of 
man after death, is that of the Cuneiform Texts; and about 
the only attempt, hitherto, to collect the fragmentary notices 
contained in these Texts, bearing upon this subject, is that by 
Mr. Fox Talbot, whose researches were embodied a few years 
since, in a series of able and critical papers, contributed to 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Lon- 
don.! Mr. Talbot’s views, in part, are embodied als8 in his 
version of the legend of “ Ishtar’s Descent into Hades,” 
which has attracted much attention from cuneiform scholars, 
having received not less than half a dozen different transla- 
tions.2— One of Mr. Talbot’s versions is published in the first 
volume of the “ Records of the Past,” as cited in the last 
note ; and it has found its way to this country, as well as the 
versions in the “ Transactions,” cited in the first note. 

Although Mr. Talbot ranked among the ablest cuneiform 
scholars, having contributed much to the foundation even of 
the cuneiform science, from a desire to turn his discoveries 
to theological account, or from some other cause, he has been 
led to put forth interpretations of certain Texts, and transla- 
tions of certain passages, which can hardly abide the test of 
severe criticism, and whose accuracy must be regarded as 


1 See Vol. i, pp. 106-115 ; ii, pp. 29-79, and 346-352. 


2 For different Versions see Talbot, Trs. So. Bib. Arch. ii, pp. 179-212 ; iii, pp. 
118-185. Records of the Past, i, pp. 141-149. Lenormant, Fragments de Berose, pp. 
457-510 ; and Premiers Civilizations ii, pp. 82-99. Mr. Geo. Smith, Chaldean Gen- 
esis, pp. 227-236 ; ; @ previous version was published in the London Telegraph, M. 
Oppert, L’Immortalite de L’ Ame chez les Chaldzans, pp. 8-22. Dr. Schrader of Ger- 
many has published a translaticn, but this we have not seen. For different copies ,of 
the Assyrian Text, see Cuneif. Inscrip. Western Asia, Vol. 1V, Pl. 81; also Mr. 
Talbot’s Text, in Trs. So. Bib. Arch. ii, pp. 187-211. All these Versions, as well as 
the Texts, have been consulted in the present article. 
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more than doubtful. The result is that his views, and some 
of his translations, are calculated to mislead ordinary readers, 
and even scholars, who are not familiar with cuneiform 
studies. We observe, for example, that: Dr. Bissell, in a 
recent article in the * Bibliotheca Sacra,” has placed too 
much confidence, if we may be allowed to express an Opinion, 
in Mr. Talbot's views and rendering of certain Texts. Thus, 
Dr. Bissell remarks: **Mr. Fox Talbot, for instance, shows 
from tabular records that the belief in the immortality of the 
soul and a state of future rewards and punishments was held 
by the Assyrians; and he infers, accordingly, that the Jews 
brought the same with them on their return from captivity.” ® 
But the truth is, that Mr. Talbot can hardly be said to have 
established as much as is here claimed. ‘hat the Assyro- 
Babylonians had a tolerably distinct notion of man’s continued 
existence after death is, we think, fairly proved by Mr. Talbot, 
as well as by the researches of other Assyriologists. Consid- 
ering the fact of its prevalence among other nations it would 
be ‘natural to suppose that the Assyrians held the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments. But Mr. Talbot, in our 
view, has failed to furnish any substantial proof that such was 
the fact. Almost his entire reliance for the support of his 
views touching this point is his version of a certain passage in 
the Legend of Ishtar, before referred to; and this version is 
fundamentally erroneous throughout. In fact, his translation 
of the passage is not only widely different from that of any 
other Assyriologist, but different also from his: own previous 
rendering of it. In the interest, then, of correct views, on a 
point of considerable importance to Biblical scholars, it is pro- 
posed to present in this article the leading facts, relating to 
the Chaldxo-Assyrian Doctrine of the Future Life. 

We commence with an examination of Mr. Talbot’s views, 
and of the Texts relied upon by him, relative to the notion of 
a state of future rewards and punishments, as prevailing 
among the Assyrians. M. F. Lenormant, in the_prefatory 
remarks to his revised translation of the Legend of Ishtar, 

8 Bib. Sacra, April, 1879, p. 389. 
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had made the statement that: “There appears no trace, so 
far as we know, of a distinction of rewards and punishments,” 
in the belief of the Assyro-Babylonians.* Alluding to this 


statement, and to ,its aufhor, rather condescendingly, as ‘a 
recent and ingenious writer,” Mr. Talbot observes: “ it will 
be my object in this paper to prove the contrary, and to show 
that the souls of the wicked were believed to be tormented in 
flames.” ® His chief and almost exclusive reliance, for this 
thesis, is a passage from the Legend of Ishtar, which he ren- 
ders as follows : — 

25. “ The Porter entered, and iia to Nin-Kigal, 

26. ‘ These curses thy sister Ishtar (utters), 

27. Blaspheming thee with great curses’ ( 

28. When Nin-Kigal heard this ( 

29. She grew pale, like a flower that is cut off; 

30. She trembled, like the stem of a reed ; 

81. I will cure her rage,’ she said, ‘ I will cure her fury, 

32. These curses I will repay to her! 

83. Light up consuming flames! light up blazing straw ! 


34. Let her doom .be with the husbands, who deserted 
their wives! -. 

85. Let her doom be with the wives, who from their hus- 
band’s side departed ! 

36. Let her doom be with the youths who led dishonored 
lives! ’.” § 


Assuming the dennion to be a correct translation, it 
affords sufficient evidence of .the belief of the Assyrians in 
future punishment. But no other Assyriologist can be 
named, probably, who would regard it otherwise than incor- 
rect, almost from the beginning to the end. We reproduce 
here Mr. Smith’s version of the same passage : — 

25. “ The keeper entered and called to Nin-Kigal : 

26. ‘ This water thy sister Ishtar 

of the great vaults 


28. Nin-Kigal on hearing this 

29. like the cutting off of 

4 Prem. Civil. ii, p. 83. 5 Trs. So. Bib. Arch. ii, p. 846. 

6 Records of the Past, i, p. 144. Note. Nin-Kigal, “ Mistress of the great earth,” 


was Queen of Hades. The dotted lines denote that the Text is wanting. For con- 
venience of reference, the lines are numbered according to the Assyrian Text. 3 
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80. like the bite of an insect it 
31. Will her heart support it, will her spirit uphold it ; 
82. This water I with 


83. like food eaten, like jugs of water drank . 
84. Let her mourn for the husbands who forsake their 


wives. 
85. Let her mourn for the wives who from the ‘bosom of 


their husbands depart, 


86. for the children who miscarry, let her mourn, ie are 
9997 


not born in their proper time. A 


It will be seen that, except in the 34th and 35th lines, Mr. 
Smith’s version is totally different from that by Mr. Talbot. 
It will be noticed, also, that Mr. Smith, although he was the 
most accomplished expert in the decipherment of difficult 
Texts that Europe afforded, has not ventured to supply by 
conjecture those portions wanting in the original, where Mr. 
Talbot proceeds often with apparent confidence. But even 
Mr. Smith’s rendering of the 34th and 85th lines, if it is cor- 
rect, would seem to countenance the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment ; as, for example, that of * the husbands who forsake 
their wives,” and “ the wives who from the bosom of their 
husbands depart.” We enter, then, into a more critical 
examination of lines 34-36, which M. M. Lenormant and 
Oppert translate very differently from either of the English 
Assyriologists named. 

In the first place, as Dr. Oppert has correctly stated, the 
verb (lup-ki) , “‘ let her mourn,” etc., is not found in the 38rd, 
but in the 1st person.8 It is not Nin-Kigal who speaks here, 
referring to Ishtar, but it is Ishtar herself who says “ Let me 
mourn,” etc. Again, the term for “ husbands,” in the Assy- 
rian Text, is the ordinary monogram for ‘ heroes, warriors,” 
(itl), and not for “ husbands.” Still again, the word ‘* for- 
sake’ has in the original e-2i-bu, which means simply “ to 
leave behind,” without any necessary sense of culpability. 
The meaning of the whole line will be now perfectly clear. 
Ishtar was war-goddess, having thus the warriors under her 
special protection. She wishes to express her grief to Nin- 

7 Chald. Genesis, p. 220. 8 L’Immortalite, etc., p. 28. Note 3. 
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Kigal, for those heroes who had fallen in battle; hence she 
says: ‘ Let me weep over the heroes who have left behind 
their wives;” that is, have fallen in battle, leaving their 
wives to mourn their loss. Passing to the 35th line, we ob- 
serve that the Assyrian for “ wives” here, is not the usual 
term (Khir-tu) for “wife,” but that for “slave” or 
“servant” (Ardu),® taking here the plural sign and the 
determinative of the female sex. Then again, the original 
for “ husbands ”’ in the same line is not that for ‘“ husbands,” 
properly speaking, but for the “ affianced,” or the betrothed. 
The line is fractured, and all that can be made out with cer- 
tainty is: “ Let me weep for the female slaves, who their 
affianced,” etc. Finally, we come to the 36th line, which, if 
_ correctly rendered, ought to control that of the entire passage. 
Both our English Assyriologues see here plural nouns and 
plural pronouns ; whereas the Text has a singular noun and 
pronoun. Mr. Talbot, in fact, in his published Text has been 
so fully under the influence of his prepossessions, as to intro- 
duce a plural pronoun, where the true reading is singular. 
The reference of this line is wholly to the youthful Sun-god, 
Tur-zi; the beloved of Ishtar, the nurseling, as Dr. Oppert has 
it, who has suffered a violent, premature death. The ex- 
pression in the original, referring to this personage, is pecu- 
liar. Usually for “male child,” the cuneiform is Tur-us; 
and for “ female child,’ Tur-rak ; but here we have Un-tur, 
“© Man-child.”” This line’ is fractured, likewise, at the end, 
and we, can only make out the following: ‘For the little 
nurseling, let me weep, who not his days” (has lived out ; or 
who has been cut off before his time). We have only to 
observe that the sense here attached to these three lines is 
that, substantially, which is involved in the two versions by 
M. M. Lenormant and Oppert; except that M. Oppert has 
taken the verb (/up-K7) in the first person, which is obviously 
correct ; and this one fact completely overthrows the render- 
ings by the two English Assyriologues. 

Such, then, is Mr. Talbot’s chief proof Text, in support of 

9 Deletzch Assyrische Lesestiike, p. 18, No. 147. 
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his views, that the Assyrians held the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments ; and such is the manner in which 
he overthrows the hypothesis: of the “recent ingenious 
writer,” M. Fr. Lenormant. As will be seen from his state- 
ment before produced, our French Assyriolgue had expressed 
the opinion that, while the Assyrians entertained the notion 
of a future existence, of wireh. he himself had offered con- 
elusive testimony, there was no trace, so far as known, 
that they believed in a state of rewards and punishments. 
For ourselves, while we think it quite likely that the Assyro- 
Babylonians did entertain a vague notion of this kind, we 
believe that no conclusive evidence to this effect has, as yet, 
been discovered. Their notions of moral distinctions, in fact, 
were by no means well defined, although they did distinguish 
between the righteous and sinful, between good and evil; 
their standards being very low, however, in such, matters. 
But we have to notice, briefly, here, another proof, which 
Mr. Talbot introduces, in support of his hypothesis. He 
remarks ; — 

“The Sun, who was‘ the judge of men,’ is called ‘ the 
destroyer of the wicked.’ And what this future judgement. 
would be may be inferred from a passage in the third Mich- 
aux Stone (col. 4, 11,) where it is said ‘ The remover of this 
landmark shall be accursed,’ and ‘ the Sun, the great judge 
of heaven and earth shall condemn him and shall thrust him 
into the fire.’ ” 

The author then gives the Text and his translation of two 
lines of the document to which he refers,” as follows: — 
“The Sun great judge of heaven and earth, may he judge his 
judgment, and into the fire thrust him.” From another 
document of the same class,"* he cites the following, according 
to his version: “The Sun, great judge of heaven and earth, 
may he judge his judgment, and into the fire may he thrust 
him.” It can be readily seen that these renderings are 
awkward ; and, in fact, they are positively incorrect. M. M. 


10 Trs. So. Bib. Arch. ii, p. 850. 18'Jst Michaux, Col. iii, 1. 15, 16. 
31 See 8rd Michaux, Cob. iv, 1. 10, 11. 14 Transaetions, etc. p. 351. 
12 Transaction‘s etc. p. 361. 
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Menant and Oppert have made of the so-called “Stones of 
Michaux ” a special study ; and we give here tlieir versions 
of the same passages cited by Mr. Talbot : — 


“ May Shamas (the Sun), the bright judge of heaven and 
earth, judge his lawsuit, and have him seized in deed doing.” ® 


“May Shamas, the great Judge of heaven and earth, judge 
his unpunisied misdeeds, and surprise him in flagrant 
deeds.” 16 

There is no doubt as to the accuracy of these translations ; 
and they serve to illustrate to what extent Mr. Talbot has 
been misled by his theological prepossessions. There are 
numberless imprecations of a similar character to be found in 
the Texts, upon those who should remove land-marks, deface 
inscriptions, or mutilate monuments, but in no case, so far as 
we have been able to discover, do these inprecations contem- 
plate other than temporal calamities, or worldly misfortunes. 
No allusion to a future state of rewards and punishments is 
ever made, so far as we are aware; and these facts tend to 
the conclusion that no such doctrine was held by the 
Assyrians. | 

We enter now upon the consideration of the evidences as 
collected by Mr. Talbot, that the Assyro-Babylonians enter- 
tained the belief in man’s future existence. Upon this point, 
we think our author has been wholly successful, and no small 
degree of importance attaches to the results of his investiga- 
tions. The following is a translation of a prayer for the 
king, who seems to have been lavish in his gifts to the deities 
and to their temples : — 

“The bounds vast and wide of his empire and of his rule, 
may he enlarge and may he complete! Holding over all 
kings supremacy and royalty and empire, may he attain to 
grey hairs and old age, and after the gift of these present 
days, in the feasts of the land of the silver sky, the refulgent 
courts, the abode of blessedness, and in the light of the Happy 
Fields, may he dwell a life eternal — holy —in the presence 
of the gods who inhabit Assyria.” ” 


16 See Records of the Past, ix, p, 100. 16 Ibid. p. 96. 


17 Trans. So. Bib. Arch. ir Be 107, cf. Ibid, iii, P 441; where Lenormant’s render- 
ing of the same Text is placed side by side with Mr. Talbot's. 
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The foregoing translation may be regarded .as_ perfectly 
reliable. In fact, M. Lenormant subsequently published a 
version of the same Text, which is remarkably similar in all 
respects. The differences between the two versions are 
merely verbal. But our author renders another Text, which 
he entitles “ The Death of the Righteous Man,” and of this 
we quote the closing lines : — 

‘“‘ That righteous man let him now depart. May he rise as 
bright as that Khisibta (a mystical jewel)! May he soar on 
high lke that Sisbw (ditto)! Like pure silver may his figure 
shine! Like brass may it be radiant! To the Sun, greatest of 
the gods, may it return! And may the Sun, greatest of the 
gods, receive the saved soul into his holy hands.” # 

The foregoing are the principal passages, whose allusion to 
a future life may be regarded as quite certain. In addition 
to these are some brief notices, having apparently a like ref- 
erence ; as the following, in allusion to the soul of the dying 
man : — 


‘“‘ Like a bird may it fly to a lofty place! To the holy 
hands of its god, may it return.” ¥ 


Respecting the notion of a resurrection, it is impossible to 
produce any extended notices. Marduk, the son of the god 
Hea, was a kind of mediator; and he was supposed to have 
the power to raise the dead, according to a hymn addressed 
to him, translated by M. Lenormant; thus, he is styled: 
‘‘The merciful among the gods ; the merciful who raises the 
dead to life.” 2° This sentence occurs twice in the same 
hymn ; and it indicates, therefore, the actual prevalence of 
the notion of a resurrection. Besides this idea, the palace of 
the gods, the seat of the divine hierarchy, was the celestial 
region penetrated by the summit of the traditional Mount of 
Paradise, the Kharsak-Kurra, one with the Har-Moed, or 
‘* Mount of the Congregation,” to which Isaiah alludes (xiv, 18, 
14). It was the dying hope of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchs, to be transported by the gods to dwell with them 


forever, in this sacred abode. It is probable that the priests 
18 Transactions, ii, p. 81., 19 Ibid, p. 29. 20 Prem. Civil, ii, p, 178. 
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and nobles, and warriors, looked forward to the same destiny 
after death. This was, as it would seem, quite a different 
region from the inferior heavens, the region to which Ishtar 
descended. But this is a point not yet fully explained ; and 
it remains for future investigation. 

Such, then, are the principal and most important points, in 
the Assyrian doctrine of the future life, so far as is at present 
known. The current notions were by no means so well 
defined, as were those prevailing among the Egyptians, judg- 
ing from our present sources of information. It is obvious 
that the Hebrews, if they had come to believe in a state of 
rewards and punishments after death, did not borrow the 
doctrine from the Chaldzo-Assyrians, but rather from the 
Persians, as Dr. Bissell suggests, in the article heretofore 
cited. On this point, however, we do not undertake to put 
forth any positive opinions. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Universalism and Punishment. 


THE Greek language has two words for punishment, ex- 
pressing the two great ideas involved in it. Jowy is a word 
that carries us back to the passive condition of the being 
wronged, and represents him as feeling the wrong and sym- 
pathizing, and expresses the necessity and the fact of a com- 
pensation paid or satisfaction given to effect or make right the 
injury committed. It is largely if not purely a word of equa- 
tion, indicating the balance regained, equilibriun adjusted, 
simple values restored. It is the making even ot scores, by 
restitution or by substitution, a price paid to offset a damage 
done. Pena is a partial Latin equivalent but like the Ger- 
man strafen, strafe, other shades of meaning enter in to make 
up the whole significance of the word. Pena and strafe, how- 
ever, both refer primarily to the feeling of the person wronged 
or witnessing the wrong, to express the satisfaction of this 
feeling by a price or penalty. 
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Another word, Kodaow, comes from another source and has 
@ primary significance radically different. It takes us not 
back but forward. It sets us thinking, not of the: wrong nor 
of the feelings of the wronged or the beholder, but entirely of 
the wrong doer. What will the own, poena, strafe, effect 
when it strikes him? It means a checking, curtailing, prun- 
ing. The Latin word approximately equivalent is castigare, 
which in turn is allied to purgo to cleanse, both purgo and 
castigare referring to the feeling or condition of, or the pur- 
pose in reference to the person castigated. 

Thus in the Greek and Latin originals of our word punish- 
ment we find two meanings, one of simple satisfaction or 
compensation for a wrong committed, and one of correction 
or restraint of the wrong doer. ” 

Proceeding from this analysis of its original meaning we 
shall desire in the present article to give expression to some 
of the facts that fall under this word punishment, that we 
may finally inquire what connection these facts have with 
Universalism, how they bear upon, antagonize, or coincide 
with our commonly accepted dogmas. 

I. In any proper development of the idea of punishment we 
are carried back to the sources of all penalty, to inquire con- 
cerning the divine purposes therein indicated, and forward 
into the observed results of punishment for a verification of 
what a priori we have reasoned that the purposes must be. 
What is God’s purpose in punishment, or what are we to sup- 
pose as the occasion in God, as the source, motive, suggestion, 
out of which the dispensation of punishment flows ; and, sec- 
ondly, do the results under observation verify our reasoning ? 
_ 1. It is fair to infer from what is instinctive in ourselves to 
what is natural in God. This is a method approved by all, 
the only method indeed by which the qualities of the Deity 
may be appreciated by us.. When we have found a legitimate 
occasion of activities in ourselves, if we ean reason at ali 
about a similar activity in God we are permitted — compelled 
+— to assign a similar occasion. What are the motives that 
lie back of the dispensation of punishments among men? In 
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so far as they are instinctive, natural and ethically legitimate, 
they must indicate the ground of divine penalties against 
wrong doing. 

Going back to our philology, the existence of two distinct 
terms or sets of terms is a strong intimation upon the face of 
things that punishment is not a single fact in its origin. The 
growth of terms coincides with the discovery and mental defi- 
nition of ideas. If it require mowy and Kolaow to express 
what is included in the idea of punishment, we shall probably 
find when we get back to the root signification of the words 
that each of them originally expresses its own sentiment. 
Now it is a fact that owy and poena as verbs originally meant 
“to be paid” as for damage, whilegXolatw and castigare sig- 
nified surgical excision for the benefit primarily of the person 
treated. And if we trace these words inward to connect them 
with the sentiments out of which they grew, we shall find at 
the heart of consciousness the corresponding facts. 

First, punishment is the method by which a wronged 
personality is satisfied. Professor Park defines distributive 
justice as “the choice to treat a deed according to its 
desert.” - But this choice arises or is occasioned by the feel- 
ing in the nature that the deed has a moral quality. The 
feeling that a wrong has been done, is that which in the first 
instance provokes in.one the desire to punish. To separate 
this thought for discussion it is entirely conceivable that we 
may have this sense of the oughtness of penalty, the inner 
conviction of its fitness, the feeling that wrong must be offset 
with cost or pain, without, for the present, the least regard 
for the victim of the cost or pain. Is there not in human 
nature that instinctive revolt against wrong, that compels us 
to feel that somewhat of satisfaction must be made for: the 
wrong itself and because it is wrong, even if we should never 
afterward go on to connect the wrong with its sufferer? The 
appeal is now to consciousness. Do we not feel that compen- 
sation, zowy ought be made or inflicted to balance that which 
has been unbalanced, and that, whether by restitution in kind 
or by substitution in equivalent. Is there realized in human 
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nature the right of “ choice to treat a deed according to its 
desert,” irrespective of any forecasting of the consequences ? 
We cannot doubi that men do have this feeling. Before 
we begin to inquire at all how this penalty relates to the wel- 
fare of the wrong doer, we are moved in our moral instincts 
to wish for satisfaction, adjustment, compensation, and that 
simply on the ground of a wrong having been done. This 
monition of instinct is a primal fact, back of which analysis 
cannot go. It is the simple protest of a moral nature against 
wrong because it is wrong, with the accompanying conscious- 
ness that the.wrong ought to be offset with cost or pain. The 
teacher will confess this innate protest against disorder in his 
school. Whatever concomitant desires arise, as the desire of 
making an example, or disciplining the pupil, the readiest 
instinct, first and insatiate in his breast, is the feeling that he 
or another has been wronged, that the moral balance wherein 
his school must by right be poised has been shaken, that a law 
has been broken, regularities disadjusted, and that some offset 
by penalty paid or pain suffered must be placed over against 
the injury to make the transaction complete. There is some- 
thing utterly impersonal in. this movement of the nature, a 
feeling that fixes upon the abstract proprieties. As we think 
of the case it seems as if our teacher, conscious of violated fit- 
ness, of wrong committed by a member of his school, would 
still demand restitution, offset, readjustment of the disturbed 
balance, even if the school were annihilated on the instant. 
Or if you carry the illustration up into the family, a wrong 
here is no less a matter of abstract injustice, requiring penalty 
in itself. We do not say the father is himself wronged, and 
feels wronged, that by an act of disobedience the integrity of 
his authority has been breached. It is doubtful if the family 
life yields any such illustration though such a fact is averred 
by theologians. Probably the father has no deep concern 
about the integrity of his rule. We do not believe it possible 
to go back for a cause, behind the simple insoluble instinct in 
the father’s heart that a wrong has been done, and that pen- 
alty must be set over against it to satisfy this injured feeling 
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within him. The necessities of his nature constrain him to 
feel the fitness, yea the active oughtness of making cost to the 
wrong doer. He may if he can restore in kind, or he may 
substitute in equivalent, but in the best type of family relation- 
ship there will be no perfect atonement until one of these 
transactions has been accomplished. 

Now the question of the existence of this feeling must for 
the present be put to consciousness, pending a later appeal to 
observed effects. Meanwhile affirming that consciousness 
does sufficiently testify to its existence, and that the Greek 
word sown and the Latin poena, are the lingual expressions of. 
this ethical instinct, we must ask if the feeling itself is a nor- 
mal and legitimate one, if it be a part of nature or a maniles- 
tation of unnature in mankind. 

It is not uncommon for the purpose of maintaining a sen- 
timental view of Divine Justice, for theologians of liberal 
tendency either to deny this instinct or to pronounce it the 
unworthy spirit of personal hatred demanding blind vengeance 
upon wrong doers. But it seems to us that punishmeat may 
be inflicted because a wrong has been done, without the least 
vindictiveness toward any one. As we have been careful to 
remark, this feeling is very impersonal. It rises up when the 
doer and the deed are remote in space and associations. We 
feel it whether we love the wrong doer, hate him, or are 
indifferent to him. His personal condition, the consequences 
of the penalty upon him are not in question. We have no 
wish concerning him whether of desire to injure him or desire 
to help him. We simply feel the wound of a wrong done 
somewhere and wish to see it adjusted. No doubt personal 
hatreds may intensify this desire to punish, or even take the 
place of it for a time with the purpose of inflicting vengeance. 
Local spites and prejudices will use this normal sense of jus- 
tice as a cover for the baser fires that burn in the disordered 
desires of the injured soul. But: the fact that the instinct is 
present and arises to consciousness whenever we become 
aware that a wrong has been: done, and without any thought 
of persons accompanying it, is evidence conclusive that this’ 
demand of the soul is not a spirit of revenge. 
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On the other hand, the simple fact that the feeling is 
aroused by wrong in itself, and is a reaction against the 
wrong, is the best kind of proof that it is normally in accord 
with a nature especially sound. The moral life demonstrates 
its integrity by its eternal verdicts against wrong, irrespective 
of consequences. It maintains a perpetual protest, demands 
exact retribution, .voices in all tongues the universal senti- 
ment “ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall.” 

We resemble God as being his moral image. We suppose 
this to be the peculiar nature of man, — that wherein he dit- 
fers from all other created things. If an inference from 
human nature to the divine nature is permissible at any 
point, it is in the particular of moral qualities, Therefore it 
is but a direct inference of the simplest kind to suppose in 
the Deity an instinct similar to that which we have been 
describing. Back of the inflictions of divine punishments, 
first and always, is this immediate feeling of the wrongness of 
wrong and the oughtness of compensation. It is not in itself 
a personal regard for men. It is not an anger against wrong 
doers as individuals. It is not a desire to maintain the integ- 
rity of authority. It is the simple insoluble protest of a holy 
nature — strong in proportion to the intensity and purity of 
its holiness — against wrong in itself, and because it is wrong, 
accompanied by the consciousness that the wrong must have 
an offset, an equivalent to make the disturbed moral balance 
even again. Will it not be legitimate in such a being as God, 
to express this feeling by undertaking the imposition of cost 
and the infliction of pain, even if punishment should have no 
farther or more benevolent intent or effect? Is it not a part 
of holiness to effect this readjustment demanded by a moral 
nature, irrespective of the application. atid ‘consequences to the 
wrong doer? 

This feeling of the oughtness of restitution or equation, 
expressed ,in. the words zowy and poena, — does it not prop 
erly reside in God, and may it not justly be carried out in the 
cost and pain that the nature requires? It may be said that 
holiness is not satisfied with the cost or pain as an offset to 
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wrong. We can only fall back upon our illustrations and 
upon consciousness to show us that the moral nature of the 
teacher and the father do demand just this satisfaction, and 
find in it allayment of the wronged feeling. It is not claimed 
that all other feelings are satisfied. The father still must 
adjust other disturbed relations after cost and pain have been 
made, as we shall later endeavor to show, but so far as the 
feeling against wrong is concerned, the father is satisfied as 
soon as the penalty has been paid, even if the child dies unre- 
pentant the next instant. What other desires he may have 
had concerning the child are not here in question. 

Punishment, then, arises in the first instance as the expres- 
sion of God’s innate desire to satisfy his wronged conscious- 
ness by pain or cost to the wrong doer. : 

Secondly. Falling back once more upon our terms which 
in nicer tongues than ours express finer distinctions of 
thought,.we shall have indicated in Kodaow~ and castigare, 
another side of the divine motive behind punishment. 

Following a similar method to that which we have used in 
arriving at our previous conclusion, we shall wish to look into 
the fact in man’s nature out of which these terms grew, and 
from this draw our inference as to what we may expect to find 
in the nature of the Infinite. 

It would be discovered -in the progress of thought, and of 
language that records thought, that a secondary feeling 
demanding a different term, moves men to the infliction of 
cost and pain upon wrong doers. This feeling and the term 
will arise upon the recognition of personal relation between 
the wrong doer and the party wronged. In a distorted and 
vindictive nature it. will take the form of pure vengeance, but 
this is not a normal outcome of this personal relation. In so 
far as the motive actuating men to make pain and cost, isa 
persona? hatred of the wrong doer, there is no ground of 
inference from such motives to the process of the divine gov- 
ernment. But men, by experience, find going along with 
their desire to balance pain against wrong, a feeling of pity 
for the wrong doer, a feeling that the proper outcome of the 
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pain is “ castigatio,” a pruning correction, and possible recov- 
ery of the subject punished. ‘The father has satisfied the 
feeling of justice by pain inflicted, but there still remains to 
be healed, the bruken relation between the two, father and 
child, a restraint of the child from farther wrong, the impress- 
ing of the distinction between right and wrong by a view of 
the penalties, a curing of the wrong will, a re-establishment 
of perfect obedience. The quality of personal mercy has 
entered into the adjustment of the case, and we have seen 
that punishment is not only own but xodaos. 

It must be conceded that there can be no exact measure- 
ment of the amount of pain or cost which will be beneficial in 
any given case. Nor is it possible to make a very large use 
of penalties for the direct purpose of pruning and reforming 
characters, as we shall later intimate with more distinctness. 
But in so far as this consideration of wrong doers sets us to 
the correcting of them for their own good, in so far there will 
be no question of the naturalness and legitimacy of the motive. 

And what may be said of human nature upon this point, 
furnishes a good ground of inference to the divine govern- 
ment, with the great advantage of supposing, as we must, that 
God’s desire to reform men is entirely clear of any vengeful 
motives, and that in so far as pains are inflicted for that pur- 
pose they will be wisely adapted to the case, quantity and 
quality. And perhaps nothing can be added in a Universa- 
list publication, to the statements that abound in our litera- 
ture concerning the corrective disciplines of God. It can 
hardly be in question that the recognition on God’s part of 
the paternal relation He bears to his children is full and coms 
plete. Whenever he inflicts pain, it is always upon his chil- 
dren, and in so far as pain or cost imposed upon a soul may 
tend to its recovery, in so far simple theism — the statement 
that God is God — must compel the conclusion that God will 
use penalties for that purpose. If pain will hold a soul back 
from lower deeps, then it shall be the fiery “left hand of 
Love” outstretched to save a child from hurting itself. If 
making cost may teach that sin is eternally costly, the lesson 
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will be taught by a wise Father. If, by means of penalty, a 
soul shall turn himself to come back from the far country, the 
penalty may be reckoned as God’s effort to bring back his 
prodigal son. 

2. If we come now to common observation for a verifica- 
tion of what we seem to find in God, to see how this double 
motive we have traced in Him works out in the dispensation 
of pain and cost in the practical government of the world, we 
ought to find two classes of effects, indicating in the first 
place the simple disapproval of God against sin as such, and 
again, the desire of God for the reclamation of his children. 
Taking the class of effects nearest to our experience and 
inverting the order of our thought, let us see what signs we 
have that. God, through penalty, is attempting to correct men, 
—to express the sentiment of our Greek xolacs and our 
Latin castigare. — 9 

And here, unfortunately, we have not‘a class of results that 
seem to be sequences of punishment, uniform in quality or 
extent. The most we can say, is that punishment sometimes 
appears to work good results in the soul. In so far as it does, 
probably we may find in analysis several items of good that 
accrue from the pain of consequences for sin. 

a. As has already been intimated, penalty restrains, not 
always nor uniformly, but in some instances. The pupil is 
taught by the inflictions of the ferrule to restrain his vicious 
habits. A familiar illustration is found in the common prov- 
erb “the burnt ¢hild dreads the fire.” The fact that the 
flame burns is sufficient, without many repititions to teach us 
to avoid contact with fire. And wherever there is definite or 
intense pain or large and heavy cost following wilful trans- 
gression, and following so closely that the connection between 
the sin and its sequence is immediately obvious, there is 
probably a restraining influence in penalty. Restraint is a 
virtue, in that it checks the impetus of a tendency,.dams up 
the stream of passion before its currents become large and 
deep, and so avoids the contraction of the vicious, destruc. 
tive habit that would otherwise be formed. The soul is 
checked on the brink by the fear of the flames below. 
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b. Penalty when it is efficacious as xolaoiw, also prepares the 
way for the return of the soul to virtue. The word remorse, 
may express the sentiment in man which lays him open at 
his deepest heart to the solicitations of goodness. We find in 
experience that remorse for sin almost uniformly precedes the 
reformation of the character, and though the reformation 
does not always follow, the fact indicates the office of penalty 
in inducing or occasioning this estate. Men coming to 
realize that they are sinners, and what sin in its nature is, 
suffer the pains of regret, are self condemned, and for the 
time repelled from the sin. This sentiment is commonly 
accompanied by a breaking down of the pride, a feeling of 
helplessness that they have not strength to recover them- 
selves, an instinctive outreaching after help and a being upon 
whom to lean, in whom to find rescue and relief. Remorse is 
the voice of John Baptist, going before to prepare the -way. 
These are experiences that follow the penalties of God some- 
times. Pain is thus the agent in beginning a work of refor- 
mation in the soul of man. 

So far as a moral salvation is-concerned, namely, of the 
soul from its state of sin to a state of obedience and holiness, 
we do not know if penalty as a “ pruning” has any other 
uses. For other purposes pain may have indirect value, as in 
warning others by example, and in chastening and purifying 
a soul already obedient, which are items not pertinent to this 
discussion. 

But passing to. a cousideration of our other question, we 
wish to ascertain if the simple protest of God against sin has 
in the world its own class of effects, if our supposition that 
God makes pain simply to satisty his injured feeling is borne 
out by observed facts. 

The argument here appears to be negative. It is the con- 
clusion a priori of the reason, to which we must afterward fit 
certain observed facts that have no more reasonable explana- 
tion. And yet the only ground of affirmation in many sci- 
ences called exact, is the discovery that known facts tally well 
with a previous theory. What then, is a working hypothesis 
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whereby we may explain certain facts in the dispensation of 
pain? We have said some of these facts fit into the theory 
that the divine government disciplines and reforms men. But 
what of the residue of facts that seem to be similar in char- 
acter? And if they fit into our theory, why should they not 
remain there until a better explanation appears ? } 

ce. Begin with some of the experiences that are known 
sometimes to be reformatory, restraining, preparative. We 
are faced at the outset with the fact that they are not uni- 
formly so. There is much penalty that does not even restrain, 
because in its nature it is not emphatic enough to overbear 
the motives that lead a man to the sin, or because the will 
has been so weakened that the man has come under the con- 
trol of these motives. And yet the penalty does not cease. 
If it were previously intended for the soul’s discipline and 
restraint, we cannot well suppose a divine,.government so 
bungling as is implied in this statement. Practically, if we 
break off from all theological bias, the facts within observation 
do not teach us that pain is uniformly reformative even in its 
tendency. The dispensations of painful consequences within 
our range of observation, tail more often, probably, than they 
succeed in working a favorable effect upon the victim. We 
cannot justify eternal Wisdom in view of this fact, if we say 
the prime intention of these dispensations is disciplinary. But 
if we go back to our other idea, and suppose zowy to represent 
a fact that is just as legitimate in the universe as the fact 
expressed by the other term, then we certainly have an 
account of those pains and inflictions of cost that seem to have 
no effect whatever in the way of discipline. What if God 
inflicts pain and makes cost as the immediate expression of 
his disapproval of what is wrong? Then we shall almost 
certainly have such results as we actually see, restraint and 
reformation wherever it may occur, but the penalty falling 
uniformly, whether such effects follow or not. 

And if we will go still farther we may see a common truth 
teaching to the same effect. Men not only do not repent, 
reform, suffer check under many kinds and degrees of pen- 
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alty, but experience shows that they grow worse in spite of 
them. Rev. ©. E. Nash, in his graduation essay, sought to 
modify this fact, by affirming that the pain only went deeper, 
the pressure upon the soul converting into stroke, and still 
tending to discipline the man, now by stroke and fire as 
before by pressure and the heat. But the affirmation breaks 
down utterly, so far as observation is concerned, when we 
learn that neither pressure nor stroke uniformly avails, and 
seems in many cases to have no reformatory tendency.or 
effect. Moreover it is not common for pressure to pass into 
stroke, simply because the very infliction of penalty itself and 
the persistence of sin in spite of it are processes that close up 
the avenues against the pain, in its intenser degrees: Even 
if the soul continues to suffer the will becomes hardened 
to endure and the soul to feel unmoved the pains inflicted. 
We say unhesitatingly that the facts of psychology go plainly 
to show that the chief office of pain is ‘not to discipline the 
soul. The facts are explained, in so far as any explanation is 
at hand, only by the instinctive protest of the divine govern- 
ment against wrong in itself, expressed in penalties and other 
consequences, for,— 

b. We have facts still waiting that must find some place in 
our theory. Many of the inflictions that fall upon a man are 
not penalties but simply the reaction of what are known as. 
natural laws. Moreover, the consequences of a sin do not 
stop after reformation has been accomplished. If this be so, 
how is it possible to hold that the chief end of the infliction 
was disciplinary. We may say that the affliction induced 
remorse, and that after reformation remorse ceased. But 
remorse was only an incidental condition, resultant on the 
infliction. If it was the end for which the pain was sent, 
then the infliction which induced the remorse will cease as 
soon as that end is accomplished, or else we must infer that 
there is another purpose in its continuance. Now if our the- 
ory is good there 1s another purpose, another reason why pain 
continues when its disciplinary force has done its work, why 
it continues whether any such work be done or not. It con- 
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tinues as the continued expression of the manner in which 
God regards wrong doing. His personal relation with his 
child has been re-established, and yet the pain or cost will go 
on until in some way the wronged feeling has been satisfied. 
We are not now concerned to explain farther the difference 
between forgiving the child, and becoming satisfied for the 
injury ; we simply say they are facts utterly disconnected. 

Into this same theory we confidently believe may be thrown 
the entire dispensation which we call natural evil, including 
the reactions of one man’s sin against another man’s peace. 
We believe it to be the most philosophical account of evil in 
the world, evil that cannot be traced to personal causes at all, 
and seems to have no connection with the present sinning of 
our race and no observable bearing upon their discipline, to 
carry it back to the first Cause, and say that it is the out- 
working in this universe of God’s innate protest against the 
sins of our race. The process by which all this evil was set 
in motion, of whatever kind or degree, may have been entirely 
ordinary, and may have followed sin, as a sequence, or 
appeared as an indication of it in the gradual make-up of our 
world. If this should be the explanation of evil then we 
shall expect an appearance of arbitrariness, of indiscriminate- 
ness in the adjudication and distribution of evil such as we 
actually have. The word punishment, in its double meaning, 
will then cover not only the discipline which aims to reform, 
but the larger fact of evil as a protest of God against wrong 
in itself. 

Il. Coming now to inquire how the views above expressed 
are related to the scheme of Universalism, we have first to 
note that they have seemed to some not to belong to our sys- 
tem, that the idea of any punishment that does not have 
chiefly in view the weal of the punished is @ priort unsound. 
So much has been made of the disciplinary efficacy of punish- 
ment that it has seemed sometimes in our theology to be one 
of the most important means of grace. 


“The object of punishment is two-fold,— to. deter from sin 
and to recover from sin.... The penalty is uncovered and 
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made conspicuous that the soul may have timely warning of 
the danger, as destructive reefs are buoyed and channels 
marked out for the safety of navigators. ... But a still higher 
office of punishment is its remedial power. . . . Punishment 
becomes then, if not the cause, most certainly a... promoter 
of human reformation.”? 

“The period must eventually arrive when he (man) will 
have learned by his own experience what course of conduct 
his own interest dictates him to pursue, and from his love of 
happiness and dread of misery he will practice virtue on the 
one hand and avoid the practice of vice on the other.’ 


Quotations of a similar sort are at hand in abundance. The 
chief error in this doctrine of the largely remedial virtue of 
punishment arises from the feeling that any other view must 
indicate vindictiveness in the divine Sovereign. Whatever 
inference may arisé concerning the character of the world’s 
government, no system of faith can succeed in justifying it by 
ignoring its commonest facts. Whenever Universalism fixes 
a definite conclusion about the nature and office of punish- 
ment that will abide a-test of the facts as they are, it will be 
compelled to say that the doctrine of punishment as a cure 
for sin does nor inelude by a great deal all of those facts, and 
our prevalent notions, as thus far published, will be modified 
in so far as to admit the discovery that the remedial office of 
punishment is not nearly so large as we have taught. 

This will easily come about as soon as a little more exact- 
ness of thought has been induced among us. If we can come 
to see that there is no hatred, no vindictiveness in God’s sim- 
ple expression of. his disapproval of sin, we shall not longer 
object to punishment rested upon that reason. It is not 
necessary in order to justify God that we should hold — what 
is not true — that all punishment is in fact corrective. There 
may be as much holiness expressed in punishment that is 
inflicted as God’s instinetive protest against wrong. We 
ought not to be afraid as theologians of a straight-eyed survey 
of all the facts because we may be sure that a faith which 


1“ Latest Word of Universalism.’”* Punishment. Asa Saxe, D.D. pp. 119-21-23. 
2 Universalist Book of Reference, p. 311. i 
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cannot stand before them isn’t worth defending. If our 
observation and our consciousness teach us that the making 
of cost and pain for wrong doers may be the legitimate out- 
working of a normal holiness, then God stands vindicated in 
this view as truly as in the other. 

And again we shall not need tou insist’ for theological pur- 
poses that all punishment is remedial, if we have sufficient 
ground for saying that God’s means for saving men are varied 
and abundant. Punishment may form a share, may take its 
place in the work, but it is probably a minor part, and not, as 
we have seemed to teach, a chief agency in the work. We 
have ground enough upon which to maintain our faith with- 
out attempting to occupy any that will finally prove unten- 
able. 

When Universalism passes up to a definite position and for- 
mulates its doctrine of punishment, we feel that both sides of 
the fact must be included in our statement. And that such 
definition of punishment will compel modification of other 
positions, or the abandonment of other arguments, will not 
deter us from taking the step if the facts lie that way. 

In rendering our exposition of the word punishment in its 
connection with terms of duration, we have argued that the 
word itself forbids us the conception of eternal continuance. 
This argument is good as applied to the pruning of punish- 
ment as in Matt. xxv. 46, but if there bea penalty which 
is the simple expression of divine holiness, there is nothing in 
the conception which forbids its eternal duration. Yet we 
think we have now come to see that no argument concerning 
the duration or non-duration of penalities amounts to much 


until we have settled the duration of sin, so that instead of 
being deprived of an argument by this latter view of punish- 
ment we have only passed up to more impregnable positions. 
The question of penalities is a subsidiary question which is 
settled by the same process which determines what finally 
comes of sin. 

Moreover, by including the 2owy of punishment we have 
lost none of the truth expressed by our xodaow%. Whatever of 
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discipline there is in punishment, and whatever place it really 
occupies in the work or reformation, we still may maintain 
that penalty has a force to deter from sin and to prepare the 
way for reformation. Again, we have voided the common infer- 
ence of the Orthodox churches, that we make sin its own 
saviour. Of course no one has ever been guilty of so main- 
taining, and yet the doctrine that the natural sequences of 
sin are the cause of its cure, or the occasion of its cure, or a 
chief instrumentality therein, runs very close to the impeach- 
ment. When we have emphasized the fact that restraint and 
reformation are not uniformly but only partially sequences of 
penalty,— that penalty may have other meaning,— we have 
taken stronger ground, and evaded a prevalent suspicion. 

And is there not a latent sentimentalism in our prevalent 
opinions about punishment that needs eradication. At bottom 
it is a benevolent impulse that wishes to believe all dispensa- 
tions to refer immediately and primarily to human weal. Nor 
do we wish to affirm that any sentiment in God can on the 
whole work disastrously to the moral universe. And yet we 
are not permitted to turn our eyes away from the fact that 
there is in penalties, in themselves considered, an indication 
that God abhors sin, without any immanent consideration of 
the effects of such abhorence. If God had no other means 
but penalty whereby to save men, we are not so sure that any 
man would be saved who once had sinned. Sentimentalism 
must not allow its regard for human weal and its mercy 
toward man to overshadow the fact that God expresses in 
penalties his undiluted aversion to all sin. Not forgetting to 
love his children, He will nevertheless express in the symbols 
of pain and cost his condemnation of their disobedience, past 
and present. 

And again, we must show how this view of punishment 
casts our faith into the scheme of supernatural religion. We 
might see in punishment a natural sequence leading in itself 
to repentance and reformation, and then what more is needed? 
If the discipline of punishments is simply a training of the 
will in ethical choices, and if this is salvation, why include 
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Christ at all in the scheme? There is no inward regenera- 
tion of Grace called for in all that work which punishments 
sometimes have been said to accomplish. But if we will fall 
back upon the facts, and teach that punishments have an 
effect simply negative and moral ; that they are only valuable, 
when valuable at all, as restraint or preparation, we still have 
left room for all the saving work of the Holy Ghost, and have 
- not thereby placed: ourselves outside the limits of our evan- 
gelical belief and a scheme of supernatural redemption. 

That the advancing thought of our church will fix upon a 
doctrine of punishment something like this which we have 
thus imperfectly outlined, we cannot doubt. And we shall 
thereby place ourselves in accord with certain facts not now 
included in our prevalent thought, and gain a firmer standing 
ground, whence our faith as an —— system may suc- 
cessfully be maintained. 


ARTICLE XX. 


St. Peter’s Privilege ; or, the Keys of the Kingdom. 


WueEn God wants a special service from one of his children, 
he does not issue his call on the moment when the work is 
ready to be done. His plans take in the natural unfolding of 
the life; they also embrace those disciplinary lessons, which 
are adapted to the need of the disposition he would mould. 
Creator of natural fitness, he orders those ministries of sup- 
ply and denial which will best develop native ability, and pre- 
pare the man for his awaiting work. 

When he wanted a law-giver for his chosen people who 
were bondmen under a foreign king, he ordered that a child 
of that people should be reared in the king’s palace,— 
instructed in all the learning of the . Egyptians, made 
acquainted with their methods of government, and at the 
same time guarded in his national and religious allegiance by 
the precepts and loving care of his own mother. 
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When the need of the emancipated nation demanded a 
wider spiritual culture, and the school of the prophets was to 
be instituted, again a child was taken from the narrow circle 
of home affection, and educated among the symbols of the 
nation’s Providential guardianship, in the Temple which was 
the consecrated centre of that nation’s reverent worship. 

When the time was ripe for a new dispensation of Grace, 
for the rending of the veil of exclusiveness and circumscribed 
privilege, it pleased God to give the anointed leader the edu- 
cation of an humble Gallilean home, that he might find in the 
love and protection of that home lessons of trust in the heav- 
enly Fatherhood, which should form the solid hasis of his 
work of salvation. To Jesus was given that variety of expe- 
rience which his comprehensive mission demanded. The 
home-life and toil of the poor, the solitude of the Wilderness 
and its mighty wrestle with temptation, and those years of 
ministry in the midst of coldness, reviling and unbelief, 
crowned with the martyr’s death and its glory of resurrec- 
tion, he was indeed led through ways touching all human 
experience, and making him the sufficient help in any stress 
of life. 

When his visible presence in the world could no longer 
guide and bless, we see in the fitness of his apostles, evidence 
of a call which antedated his word to Simon and Andrew, 
** Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” Mending 
their nets on the shore of Lake Gallilee, they evinced a pru- 
dence and faithfulness in the small things of life which are 
sigus of growth in the right direction, and a native fellowship 
with him whom, gladly following, they were ready to obey 
when he pointed the small duty of saving the fragments of 
the feast. 

Each apostle doubtless had, through the lessons of his life, 
a training preparing him to enter upon the higher mission 
and the wider service. 

Peter seems to have been early set apart by our Lord for 
some special revelation which should determine the course of 
his ministry. Faulty, like other men, he yet had eminent 
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qualities, needing only the focus of a central purpose to 
render him undaunted in the cause of the Master. He was 
impulsive and full of enthusiasm. Such natures make noble 
workers if the impulse have bit and rein. At the time of the 
crucifixion Peter was not wholly master of himself. He was 
personally attached to Christ, and, like all the apostles, he 
had expected deliverance from the Roman yoke through him. 
When he was taken prisoner, and led away to the judgment 
hall, the disciples forsook him and fled. Peter rallied from 
the first feeling of fear and followed at a distance. He went 
into the hall and sat down by the fire. Desirous of knowing 
the result of the trial, and yet fearful of being in any way 
complicated, he resorted to that weak and contemptible 
method of screening one’s self,—a falsehood. That very 
night Christ had told him how weak he was, and that before 
the morning he would thrice deny him. Cowardly terror had 
smitten him with forgetfulness. He did not remember the 
Lord’s prophetic word, until he turned and looked upon him. 
Then Peter remembered, and “ went out and wept bitterly.” 
The self-confidence of the apostle met its needed humilia- 
tion when the Lord’s look revealed to him a knowledge of his 
weakness. With boasted strength he had said, “ Lord, I am 
ready to go with thee both into prison and to death,” and 
“though all men deny thee yet will not I deny thee.” He 
needed to know the vulnerable points in his own character, 
and learn to fortify himself on the weak side, that he might 
stand equipped with availing strength when the time should 
come for him to defend the Master whom he had now denied. 

We see, as we trace the history of Peter, how step by step 
he was led into comprehension of the work and kingdom of 
the Messiah. A Hebrew of the Hebrews, believing intensely 
in the superior value of his nation, and imbued with the mar- 
vels of history which had moulded his patriotic conceit, his 
first conception of Jesus was that of a king and Redeemer 
after the line of Moses and the prophets. When Jesus said, 
“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
he doubtless expected a place of authority in the restored 
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Hebrew nation. And now that the new prophet was a cap- 
tive, to his view the promise had become hollow and mean- 
ingless. Humiliation, sorrow and despair, filled the minds 
of the Twelve during the three days succeeding the crucifix- 
ion. Doubtless Matthew contemplated seeking again his lost 
office, and the fishers a return to their nets. Peter bearing a 
deeper sorrow, because of its mingled shame, broods sadly 
over the trial, over the death-sentence and its speedy execu- 
tion. The disciples contemplate a journey into Gallilee. 
They were restless, unhappy. The friend of three years, and 
the hope of Israel had been taken away. Change of place 
and scene might help them to decide on future action. But, 
- before they could detach themselves from the neighberhvood 
of the great tragedy, there was a new voice in the air,—a 
startling voice. They listened in doubt to the power of its 
meaning, not comprehending what this rising from the dead 
could mean. They sought to satisfy themselves of the truth 
of the rumor. They ran to the sepulchre, looked in, and 
found it indeed empty, but him they saw not. A little later 
the promise came to them, through the women who were of 
their company, and who had seen the risen Lord, that he 
would meet them in Gallilee. There they went, as they had 
planned, and for forty days afterward had frequent communings 
with him “who was dead and is alive again, and who liveth for- 
evermore.” Their ideas of his kingdom had become enlarged, 
and in a measure spiritualized, but they were still far from a 
full comprehension of its boundless sway. When he gave 
them his commission, “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel unto every creature,” “ Go teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit,” and “ Lo! I am with you always,” they listened 
with half-opened ears. They saw with but. partially restored 
sight. Not yet were they able to understand the meaning of 
a kingdom set up in the realm of the inner life, and seeking 
as its subjects every creature made in God’s image whether 
of Jewish or Gentile stock. 

_ But events thickened fast.  Life’s lessons opened as they 
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could bear them. The Lord Jesus had passed from their 
visible companionshp. Peter had preached his mighty ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost to the men of Judea and dwel- 
lers at Jerusalem, proving from their own scriptures that 
Jesus was Christ, that God had raised him from death 
because it was not possible that he should be holden of it. 
The lame man had been healed in the porch of the Temple 
where the disciples taught; they had been imprisoned for 
preaching Jesus and the resurrection,— imprisoned by their 
own countrymen ; the Holy Ghost had shaken the very place 
of their assembly, finding its avenue though the power of 
united prayer. The Church had been organized. The ‘first 
Christian martyr had gone to his death defending the faith of - 
the Gospel. The disciples had diverged a little from the 
vational centre, venturing into Samaria, that land saved from 
the stigma of Gentile by its infusion of Hebrew blood. Saul 
had received in his forehead the brand of the Lord Jesus, 
even while’on his way to persecute and destroy. Evidence 
had come sufficient to teach the disciples that this Gospel 
would not suffer metes and bounds; that it could be no more 
confined than the air of heaven; that it was fulness of life 
for all nations and all men, if there had not been such hoary 
prejudices to uproot, that the effect of the experiences through 
which they were passing was shorn of its widest meaning. 

But the mystery of the promise to Peter drew near its hour 
of revelation. The keys of the kingdom of heaven were 
ready for his faithful hands. Tarrying many days in the 
house of Simon the tanner, in Joppa, about noon of a certain 
day he went up to the house-top to pray. It was his custom ; 
and he knew that helps and visions come thus to the soul as 
they can come in no other way. He knew that the divine 
light is more pervasive than the light of the midday sun, that 
it was farther reaching than the sea whose shore lapped the 
busy town, but he did not know what illimitable space awaited 
its diffusion, nor what sea of souls swept towards its extend- 
ing rays. 

Before his entranced spirit appeared a vision,— the open 
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heavens, and some object descending. It seemed a great 
sheet knit at the four corners, and full of all manner of four- 
footed beasts and creeping things, and wild beasts and fowls 
of the air. And there came a voice to him: “ Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat.” But Peter said, “‘ Not so, Lord; I have never 
eaten anything that is common or unclean.” There were 
beasts in the descending sheet, which the Jewish law decreed 
unclean. The voice spake unto him again the second time: 
“What God hath cleansed that call not thou common.” 
This was done thrice, and the vessel was received up again 
into heaven. “ While Peter thousht on the vision, the Spirit 
said unto him, Behold three men seek thee. Arise, therefore, 
get thee down and go with them nothing doubting, for 1 have 
sent them.” 

He went down from the house-top and the height of vision, 
to seek after and find the meaning of the vision. The three 
men awaiting him had come from Cesarea. They had made 
the journey under divine direction. Cornelius, their master, 
a centurion of the Italian Band, a devout man and one who 
feared God with all his house, and gave much alms to the 
people, aud prayed to God always, had seen in a vision evi- 
dently, an angel, who said, “‘ Thy prayers and thine alms are 
come up for a memorial before God. And now send men to 
Joppa, to the house of the tanner by the seaside, and call for 
one Simon Peter who lodgeth there; he shall tell thee what 
thou oughtst to do.” 

Peter heard their story, and took them in and entertained 
them until morning, when they started for Cesarea in com- 
pany with certain brethren of Joppa. Entering the house of 
Cornelius, he found many who had come together, called by 
the mystery of this Gentile vision which awaited revelation 
from him. His first recorded word to the Italian Captain, is 
a rehearsal of the revered and honorable standing of the 
Hebrew: “ Ye know that it is an unlawful thing fora maa 
that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of another 
nation.” Then he remembers his vision, and with quick con- 
fession says, “ But God hath showed me that I should not call 
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any man common or unclean.” Little by little, very much 
like the growth of a grass-blade in the frosts of spring, his 
comprehension of the kingdom of heaven enlarges. He has 
come to acknowledge in the presence of a Gentile that “ God 
has shown him that he should not call any man common or 
unclean.” He seems to understand the Joppa vision as a 
personal grace, exclusively bestowed. .Not yet does he see 
its pervading principle. But God is making sure the way of 
his training, and when complete comprehension of the mis- 
sion of Jesus is attained, the inscriptions on these milestones 
of his heavenward journey, will be read in all their sugges- 
tiveness of meaning. 

His question to Cornelius, “ For what intent have ye sent 
for me?” calls out a rehearsal of the events of that memor- 
able day of fasting and prayer. He tells Peter of the man 
who stood by him in bright clothing and assured him that 
God heard his prayers and numbered his alms, and that he 
had sent. for him because of the bidding of the angel. Now 
the apostle finds the meaning of Christ the Door, and the 
promise that unto him should be given the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. In fulness of confession, he exclaims, “ Of a 
truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of persons. But in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.” The Jew is now converted to Chris- 
tianity. He sees in the home of this Gentile the same evi- 
dences of Almighty love as have been given to him. The 
Holy Ghost descends as it had decended upon the devout of 
his own nation at Jerusalem. He accepts the foundation of 
all law and growth, the will and purpose of God. Seeing in 
him impartial and universal love, he touches the arc of truth, 
and finds incontrovertible evidence of the value of all the 
human race. He is the first among the apostles to under- 
stand the wideness of God’s mercy. As he looks backward it 
is plain to him what the Master meant by those signal words, 
‘‘ When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren. For to 
thee shall be given the privilege of unlocking the heavenly 
kingdom to their understandings.” 
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The apostles had started on their mission, thinking the 
ministry of Jesus only a new revelation to their own nation. 
Instead of taking the command of Jesus to them after the 
passage of the cross, *‘ Go teach all nations ; go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel unto every creature,” they still 
confined themselves to their own countrymen; still went 
seeking for the lost sheep of the house of Israel. When we 
remember the long standing of this nation in divine favor, we 
shall know something of the great work which Peter was 
appointed to accomplish. He was to open the understandings 
of his fellow-apostles to the truth of God’s impartial Father- 
hood and the brotherhood of all nations and all men. Thence- 
forth the kingdom should be boundless as life itself. ‘* The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his 
hand,’—even the heathen for an inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession. His kingdom ruleth 
over all. Not with external signs of kingship, but by those 
inner evidences which are found among all nations,— the 
power of love and allegiance to the unseen and infinite Spirit. 

Peter found in the home of the Italian Captain just as cer- 
tain evidences of God’s love and favor as were possible to his 
own countrymen with their two thousand years of heavenly 
guardianship. The Spirit has quick avenues to the human 
heart and conscience. The voice of the Lord when it is heard 
finds mighty response in transforming and increasing life. It 
takes but an instant to turn the persecutor into the path of 
apostolic service. The lessons which await him are eagerly 
received, even as the hungry man takes the food proffered 
him. The kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of Christ, 
embracing the race from first to last, and before his reign 
ceases every knee shall bow to him and every tongue confess 
him Lord. Nothing narrower did he preach while on earth, 
_ and his apostles must be converted to his spirit and purpose 
before the work of the Lord could prosper in their hands. 

Surely Peter had a great privilege committed tohim! And 
as we study his natural disposition and the training through 
which he passed, it is evident that the discerning mind of 
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prophetic wisdom ordained to this responsible office the type 
of man who could best take the initiative ‘against the hoary — 
prejudices of a nation, and imbue his brother apostles with 
the spirit of impartial love. His work, as a minister, is in- 
vincible in logie and earnest with that personal enthusiasm 
which was so characteristic of his life. The humility which 
he learned in the hall of judgment, when the Lord looked 
upon him as he pronounced for the third time his denial, fol- 
lowed him through life; and in its spirit he insisted, as tradi- 
tion says, that the awaiting martyr’s death should not be 
endured in the position in which his Lord suffered, but that 
he be crucified with his head downward ; not. counting him- 
self worthy to suffer as did his Master. 

The kingdom of heaven has had some strange interpreta- 
tions as it passed from lip to lip along the Christian cen- 
turies. It has been depicted as a city of delight overlooking 
a lake of undying despair. Along its pleasant ways an elect 
few find peace and plenty, while outside its gates wait starva- 
tion and anguish. Worse than the exclusiveness of Judaism, 
this idea of the kingdom comprehends a Christ whose saving 
power has been successfully defied in time and for eternity. 

Such a view is a perversion of all that is noblest in the fel- 
lowships of this world. What city. could wrap closely its 
mantle of ease, if within sound of its rejoicing was heard the 
wail of hunger and pain? When Chicago was on fire, did 
even the remotest hamlet in the land hear unmoved the story 
of the pitiless flames? When the South, which within our 
memory put on the hostile array of the foe, suffered from the 
ravages of pestilence, did anybody remember anything but 
the awful need of her sick sons and daughters? How full 
and hearty the pervading sympathy! How swift the flight of 
rescue! Even foreign cities poured out their offerings, and 
sent them with tears across the sea. 

The kingdom of heaven is not any special place or time. 
All places and all times are enfolded in the embrace of him 
who is Lord of all. His kingdom is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; and the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven unlock to our contemplation no place of exclusive 
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privilege, no dispensatior. of partial favor. Its glories are 
not unveiled, its fulness of meaning is not accepted, until we, 
too, “ perceive that God is no respecter of persons.” The 
middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, self-styled 
saint and sinner, must be broken down. He who came to 
this world, and endured its extremity of pain that he might 
establish the heavenly kingdom on enduring foundations, 
came as the brother and helper of all men. The intensest 
need finds in him the readiest answer. To the blind, the 
sick, the lame, the bereaved he hastens with help, and the 
spirit of his earthly mission will be his forever. 

The vision which convinced Peter that he should call no 
man common or unclean, and whose ultimate lesson was 
God’s impartial fatherhood, came in answer to hunger. He 
refused at first the offer of the feast. Although he saw it 
descend from heaven, some hindering human law stood 
between him and that fulness of satisfaction which might 
have been his. He did not comprehend the power of the 
heavenly cleansing. Even the voice, “ What God hath 
cleansed that call not thou common,” found but dim appre- 
hension by his law-bound mind. He put away the divine rev- 
elation, and refused its fulness until overwhelming evidence 
compelled him to believe. 

Hunger is the pledge of supply. God has so created his 
child and so recreated him by his spirit, that he hungers for 
righteousness and salvation, and cannot be satisfied until he 
finds the provision which he craves, “ the bread of God which 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life tothe world.” And 
only as he comes through hunger, through vision, through 
the heavenly assurance that in God’s purpose all are indeed 
cleansed and redeemed, is the kingdom of heaven unlocked 
to him. While he thrusts his self-assertion, his allegiance to 
old custom, his contempt of any man or any nation into the 
face of the heavenly vision, he stands in the attitude of the 
apostle, who waited the compelling power of God’s angels and 
of his own impartial spirit before he could be satisfied. He 
puts away the cup of joy which might be pressed to his lips. 
He denies himself the peace of believing. 
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“ That tt might be Fulfilled.” 


It cannot have escaped the attention of the careful student that the 
authors of the historical and epistolary books ot the Christian Scrip- 
tures have quoted certain passages from the Old Testament, and af- 
firmed their fulfilment in certain events recorded in the New, to which 
he himself, but for this, would never have thought of applying them, 
and to which he finds it extremely difficult to persuade himself the 
Hebrew writers themselves had any reference. He reads the pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, and, from the nature of the subject dis- 
cussed, from the connection, and from the manifest object of -the’ 
writer, he feels persuaded that when originally written or spoken, 
they could not have been descriptive of, nor in any way have looked 
to, the events of the New Testament history, to which the writers 
thereof have applied them, and in which they have declared them to 
be fulfilled. And, in many cases, he finds the language, as originally 
spoken, directly affirmed of other persons and events, and the recorded 
fulfilment of the same, ages before the Christian era. For example: 

‘Matt. ii. 14,15. ‘ When Joseph arose, he took the young child 
and his mother by night, and departed into Egypt ; that tt might be 
Sulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, ‘ Out 
of Egypt have I called my son.’” 

Now it is manifest that the prophet, (Hosea xi. 1), in this expres- 
sion, refers to the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. This the 
subject, the context, the whole scope of the passage, and the direct 
declaration of the prophet, establish beyond doubt; and show, there- 
fore, that’ it could not have had reference to, or fulfilment in, the 
event to which Matthew applies it. Dr. Clarke says that Hosea re- 
fers to “ the deliverance of Israel, and that only.” 

John xiii. 18. In speaking of the treachery of Judas, Christ says: 
“ But that the Scripture might be fulfilled, ‘He that eateth bread with 
me, hath lifted up his heel against me.’” 

_ This is quoted from Psalm xli. 9, and on reading the whole psalm, 
one finds it difficult to discover any allusion to Judas, but sees that the 
Psalmist is, without doubt, speaking ot some one of his friends who 
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had turned against him, supposed to have been Ahithophel by some, 
by others, Absalom. 

John xix. 86,37. In speaking of the fact that the legs of Christ 
were not broken on the cross, as usual with those who were cruci- 
fied, and of his being thrust in the side with a spear, John says, 
“ FOR THESE THINGS WERE DONE, that the Scripture might be ful- 
Jfilled, ‘A bone of him shall not be broken.” Again another Scripture 
saith, ‘ They hated me without a cause.’” 

The first. of these passages is found in Psalm xxxiv. 20, and is 
spoken of the righteous generally, thus: “ Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous; but the Lord delivereth him out of them all. He 
keepeth all his bones,— not one of them is broken.” Or it may refer 
to Exodus xxi. 46, where it is said of the lamb to be eaten at the feast 
‘of the passover, “ In one house shall it be eaten ; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house; neither shall ye 

‘break a bone thereof.” In either case it manifestly has no reference 
to Christ as a direct prophecy, being, in one case, an historical fact, in 
the other, the expression of a general religious truth. The other pas- 
sage 1s quoted from Zechariah xii. x, where the prophet probably re- 
fers to himself and those who had persecuted him. Some suppose 
the quotation from Psalm xxii. 16, where David is speaking of his 
own enemies. Yet both these passages, John says, were fulfilled in 
events accompanying the crucifixion of Jesus; and even that these 
events were so ordered, that these seriptures might be fulfilled ! 

Acts i. 16-20. After relating the defection and death of Judas, the 
historian says, “Men and brethren: This Scripture must needs have 
been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of David, spake be- 
fore concerning Judas,” &c.; and proceeds to quote the scripture : 
“For it is written in the book of Psalms, ‘ Let his habitation be deso- 
late, and let no man dwell therein:’ and ‘his bishopric let another 
take.’ ” 

The passages quoted here with such a strong preface, as spoken by 
the Holy Spirit in direct reference to Judas, whose fate was abso- . 
lutely necessary to their fulfilment, are found in Psalms Ixix. 25, and 
cix. 8. Both of them David applies expressly to his own adversaries, 
as may be seen by examination, and not the slightest allusion is made 
to the case of Judas, while much is wholly inconsistent with a literal 

. application to him. Barnes says of the last quotation, the word 
“bishopric,” or office, “ refers to those who were entrusted by David 
with military and other offices, and who had treacherously perverted 
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them to persecute and oppose him.” Yet, as seen, Luke cites the 
language as spoken of, and fulfilled in, Judas. 

John xv. 25. In testifying of the enmity of the Jews to him, the 
Saviour says: “ But this cometh to pass that the word might be fulfilled 
that is written in their law, ‘ They hated me without a cause.’” 

Turning to the Psalm from which this is quoted, (lxix.), we shall 
find that the Psalmist is speaking of his own sufferings, and of the 
oppressions and wrongs which he experienced at the hands ot his ad- 
versaries. Nothing is said of the Messiah, nor gan we persuade our- 
selves that the writer had him in view. It is generally supposed the 
Psalm was written during the captivity, the author unknown, but 
probably some Levite. 

Matt. xiii. 13-15. In speaking of the obstinacy and unbelief of the 
Jews, the Saviour says: “And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Esaias, which saith, ‘By hearing ye shall hear, and not understand ; 
and seeing, ye shall see, and shall not perceive,” &c. 

Now if we turn to Isaiah vi., we see clearly that the prophet is 
speaking of the people of his own time, of events in which he was to 
be an actor, and not of the persons or events respecting which his 
words are said to be fulfilled. Barnes says of the passage, “It was 
literally fulfilled in the time of Isaiah;” and adds again, “It is not 
by any means intended that Isaiah, when he spoke these words, had 
any reference to the time of Christ.” And yet Christ says the proph- 
ecy had its fulfilment in his time, and in the people to whom he 
preached. 

Such, then, is the state of the question between the Old Testament 
and the New. We cannot admit that Christ, or his disciples and 
apostles, would knowingly wrest the Scriptures from their original 
purpose, and, for the sake of establishing a point, declare their fulfil- 
ment in that to which they had no reference, and affirm that the 
prophets had this in view. And we cannot, on the other hand, allow 
that they were mistaken in their use and application of such scripture. 
There is no possibility of mistaking the intent and direction of some 
of the passages quoted, nor a possibility that the New Testament 
writers and preachers could have’believed they were originally de- 
signed for the particular events to which they apply them. How, 
then, shall we answer the question which presses upon us, What do 
they mean when they declare, in such strong language, that those 
prophecies were fulfilled in these events? Nay, even that these 
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events were ordered as necessary to the fulfilment of the prophecies ? 
Let us proceed to offer what we may in reply to this inquiry. 

The first thing to be stated, then, and that on which the whole ex- 
planation rests, is this: the New Testament writers do not mean to 
say that the events to which they apply their quotations from the Old 
Testament, were the events of which the passages were originally 
spoken, that the. spirit of God had these in view when speaking by 
the prophets of the older dispensations. They apply them to these 
events in the way of accommodation, as events, similar in character 
or result, to those of which they were originally spoken; as we quote 
a proverb, or a passage of poetry, because applicable to the subject of 
discourse, or the matter in hand. And this notwithstanding the 
seemingly limiting expressions with which they accompany the quo- 
tations, as, “that it might be fulfilled,” “in them is fulfilled,” “as it is 
written,” “the scripture must needs have been fulfilled,” “this cometh . 
to pass,” “all this was done,” “that it might be fulfilled,” &. The 
word “ fulfil,” with the signification attached to it in theological lan- 
guage, when associated with prophecy, makes the writers in question 
mean more than they intended. The phrase, “that it might be ful- 
filled,” as employed by us, implies more than the original term as 
employed by them. Hence Dr. Campbell has translated the Greek 
mthnowOy, in these cases, by the English word “verify.” He has some 
very judicious remarks on this point. 


“It cannot be denied,” says he, “that the general import of the 
verb minooo, in the gospel, is more properly expressed by the Eng- 
lish verb verify, than by fulfil. Those things are said minjyodyva 
minoow (to be fulfilled), which are no predictions of the future, but 
mere affirmations concerning the present, or the past. Indeed, the 
import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, 
is no more, as Le Clerc has justly observed, than such words of any 
of the prophets may be applied with truth to such an event,— for it 
is even used, where that which is said to be fulfilled is not a proph- 
ecy, but a command, and where the event spoken of was not obedi- 
ence to the command, (though the term is sometimes used in this 
sense also), but an event similar to the thing required; and which, if 
I may so express myself, tallies with the words. Exodus xii, 46, 
with John xix, 36.” Again, he says, “the word fulfilling has a 
much more limited signification than the Greek word, and to use it 
for that indiscriminately, is to give a handle to cavillers where the 
original gives none. It makes the sacred penman appear to call 
those things predictions which plainly were not, and which they 
never meant to denominate predictions.” Once more, on the phrase, 
“that it might be fulfilled,” or “ verified,” he says, “the conjunction 
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(that), in all such cases. denotes no more than that there was as 
exact a conformity between the event and the passage quoted, as 
there could have been if the former had been effected merely for the 
accomplishment of the latter.”? 


Dr. Strong says, in “ Harper’s Biblical Cyclopedia,” that “the 
word ‘ fulfilled ’ often introduces some description or statement which 
affords a parallel to what the writer has been saying.” Thus Jere- 
miah’s description of the desolation caused by the divine judgments 
on the Jews, under the figure of Rachel weeping for her children and 
refusing to be comforted, is said by Matthew to be fulfilled in the 
sorrow and lamentation produced by Herod’s massacre of the children 
of Bethlehem. But, he adds, “no person who studies the context of 
the passage as it occurs in the Old Testament can suppose for a 
moment that it contains a prediction of the cruelties of Herod. The 
sole purpose of the quotation, as Bishop Kidder remarks, is that such 
another scene of sorrow appeared then as was that described by 
Jeremy.”? 

It is an important point to show, in the beginning, that the words 
of the New Testament writers do not always express so much as the 
English words by which they are translated. This established, and 
a large subtraction is made from the difficulty and obscurity at the 
outset. ‘This will farther appear as we proceed. In Matthew xxviii, 
9, the historian says, “ Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet, saying. “And they took the thirty pieces of 
silver,” &c. Here an examination of Zechariah xi, 12, 13, will 
show the accommodated application too obviously to require any thing 
in the way of exposition. 

So-in the passage in Acts already quoted, “It is written in the’ 
book of Psalms, ‘ Let his habitation be desolate, let no man dwell there- 
in,” the accommodated use appears on the face of it. David speaks 
of his adversaries in the plural; but Luke, in applying it to Judas, 
changes it to the singular, showing clearly that he did not think it 
originally spoken of him, but that the circumstances being similar, it 
might be appropriately used as descriptive of his fate. So Paul, in 
Rom. x. 18, quoting from Psalms xix, 5, applies itto the diffusion of 
the Gospel: “ But I say, have they not heard? Yes, verily, their 
sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the end of the 


1 Campbell's Gospels, Note on Matthew i, 22. See also Schleusner on the word 
mthngooo. Sine 

2 See the article.on Quotations in Cyclopedia, vol. viii, pp. 861-860. 
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world.” But he certainly knew that the Psalmist uttered this lan- 
guage in reference to the heavenly bodies, and not with any thought 
of describing the spread of the Gospel. These and other passages 
show, beyond question, that the phrasevlogy in review, in its strong- 
est forms, may be employed to show a similarity only, a likeness of 
character or circumstances.® 

That the Jews were accustomed to quote the Old Testament script- 
ures, and apply them in this accommodated sense to persons and 
events to which originally they had not the slightest reference, is made 
abundantly evident by an examination of their writings. As exam- 
ples, take the following : * 

“Then Simon. sent to him and said, if thou wert not Choni- I 
should decree thy execution. But what shal] I do with thee, who 
dost delight thyself before the face of God. Of thee the Scripture 
saith, “ Thy father and thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare 
thee shall rejoice.” Prov. xxiii, 25. Here we have a common prov- 
erb applied to an individual, to whom it had not originally the slight- 
est allusion, and yet with the direct affirmation, “ Of thee the Script- 
ure saith.” All the writer intended to say by this form of speech 
was, that the Scripture saith this of such as he, those of like charac- 
ter ; or that he was like those of whom the proverb was spoken. 

On the following passage from Gen. ii, 6, “ But there went up a 
mist from the earth,’— the Targum of Onkelos saith, “‘ a cloud went 
up, —‘ this is the cloud of which it is written, ‘ And the cloud of the 
Lord is on the tabernacle ;’” Now nothing can be farther from lit- 
eral truth than this, and nothing more certain than that’ the writer 
could not have intended to be understood literally. And yet he uses 
the strong expression, “ This is the cloud of which it is written.’ 
Few passages can show more fully the wide latitude in which the 
phraseology in question, even in its most positive forms, is used by 
the Jewish writers. 

“When Rabbi Abun entered before the king of the Romans, the 
king turned towards him. Some followed after to kill the Rabbi; 


8 Horne says ‘‘ It was a familiar idiom of the Jews, when quoting the writings of the 
Old Testament, to say, that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by such and such a 
prophet ; not intending to be understood that such a particular passage, in one of the 
sacred books. was ever designed to be a rea’ prediction of what they were then relat- 
ing ; but signifving only that the words of the Old Testament might be properly 
adapted to express their meaning, and illustrate their ideas.”,—Horne’s Intro. Script- 
ure Criticism, Pt. I, chap. ix, sect. 3. 


4 These examples are from a work entitled “A Defence of Christianity, &c. By 
Edward Everett, Minister of the Church in Brattle Square, Boston. 1814.” pp. 238- 
292. They are borrowed by the author mostly from Schoetgen and others. 
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but they saw two sparks of fire streaming from his neck, and let him 
go, to fulfil that which is said, ‘ And the nations shall see that thou 
art called by the name of the Lord, and fear thee.” Deut. xxviii, 
10. Here we have a declaration of Jehovah, in regard to the pros- 
perity and glory of the Jewish people, applied to an individual, 
accompanied with the affirmation that the event which is said to have 
happened to him, took place expressly to fulfil this prophecy. Does 
the New Testament furnish anything more direct or positive ? 

In a Rabbinical commentary on the prophecy of Balaam, these 
words, “ And he shall smite the corners of Moab,” it is said, “ Rabbi 
Huna teaches that we are to learn from this that the Israelites shall 
be assembled in Upper Gallilee, and Messiah, the son of Joseph, 
shall be seen by them in the midst of Galilee, and they shall go up 
from thence, and all Israel with him, to Jerusalem, that it may be ful- 
filled which was said,‘ And the sons of the robbers of my people 
shall exert themselves to establish the vision, but they shall fall.’” 
Daniel’xi, 14. In this case, a prophecy of Daniel, which the Jews 
declare was fulfilled in the time of Antiochus, is applied to the 
future ; and certain things, it is said, will come to pass, that it may be 
fulfilled. The accommodated use is clearly seen, and the value of 
the phraseology accompanying it determined. 

Again, Rabbi Hoschaia says, “ Jerusalem shall be a torch to the 
Gentiles, and they shall come to its light. How is this proved? 
Because the Scripture saith, ‘And the Gentiles shall walk in this 
light, and the Lord’s house shall be established.’ And this is that 
which was said by the Holy Ghost, by the hand of David the King of 
Israel, ‘ For with thee is the fountain of life, and in thy light shall we 
see light” ” Psalm xxxvi, 9. If we turn to the Psalm, we shall 
find this quotation to be an ascription of praise to the Lord Almighty, 
or an acknowledgement of his perfection. This it is impossible the . 
Rabbi could mistake, for the Psalmist distinctly says, “O Lord, thou 
preservest man and beast; how excellent is thy loving kindness, O 
God! . . . For with thee is the fountain of life,” &c. And yet this 
writer applies the language to Jerusalem, or the Law church, and in 
the most positive manner says, “ This is that which was said by the 
Holy Ghost.”&c. 

These abundant testimonies from Jewish writers, set forth in the 
clearest light the manner in.which they were accustomed to quote 
the Old Testament scriptures in the way of accommodation to per- 
sons and events to which they originally had no reference. There 
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was no danger of misapprehension ; the exact value of the phraseol- 
ogy in such cases seems to have been understood by all. 

But the Jews and the New Testament writers are not alone in this 
practice. Researches into the ancient Syriac literature furnish ex- 
amples of its presence among the Orientals and the early Christian 
fathers ; and traces of it may be found also among the Greek writers. 

In the larger Life of St. Ephrem we have this example : —“ Jn him 
was fulfilled the word which was spoken concerning Paul to Ananias, 
‘ He is a vessel of election to me.’” Acts ix,15. Here we have it 
distinctly affirmed that the passage of Scripture quoted was fulfilled 
in St. Ephrem, and, at the same time, in the language of the affirma- 
tion itself, it is stated that the passage was spoken of another. If 
possible, a more striking example still is furnished by the saint him- 
self. Speaking of Aristotle, he says, “ Jn him was fulfilled that which 
was written concerning Solomon the wise, ‘That of those who were 
before or after, there has not been one equal to him in wisdom.” 
1 Kings iii. 12. This is to the same effect, but is the more remarka- 
ble for its application to a heathen philosopher. It would be difficult 
to adduce a clearer illustration of the sense put upon this phraseology, 
and of the exceeding latitude with which it was employed by the 
eastern nations. The New Testament does not furnish more remark- 
able instances, nor any more positive in expression. 

One more example: Speaking of St. Ephrem, the writer of a work 
called the “ Acts of St. Ephrem,” says of him, “ 7his is he of whom 
our Saviour said, ‘I came to cast fire upon the earth.’” Luke xii. 
49. Basil applies the same passage to him in, if possible, even more 
positive terms. Nothing can be plainer than that the writer knew 
certainly that the Saviour never thought of Ephraim in the language 
quoted ; and yet he says in the calmest manner, that Ephrem was the 
individual of whom Christ spoke, as though there could be no ques- 
tion of the correctness of his application.® 

The result of our inquiry amounts to this: The Jewish and Ori- 
ental writers, and the Christian Fathers, were accustomed to quote 
passages from the Old Testament, and apply them to events, persons, 
and subjects, to which it was universally known they had no refer- 
ence when originally spoken or written; and this, with the accom- 
panying phrases, “ that it might be fulfilled,” “in them was fulfilled,” 
“this is he of whom the prophet spake,” &c.; meaning thereby sim- 


5 These examples are from Wiseman’s Lectures, pp. 342-845, cited in “ Expositor 
and Universalist Review,” iii. pp. 245-250. July, 1839. 
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ply that the language quoted was fitted to describe the matter in hand, 
or that the occasion to which they applied it was similar, of like char- 
acter to that of which it was first spoken. And these passages were 
of every kind, prophetical, historical, proverbial, moral, &c. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the New Testament writers, em- 
ploying the same phraseology in the same way, only follow an estab- 
lished custom of their own nation, and adopt a practice common 
among their contemporaries. And it is no just objection to them, 
nor an accusation of their honesty or knowledge of such matters, to 
show that the passages quoted by them from the Old Testament, and 
introduced with the phraseology in question, had no reference origi- 
nally to the persons or events to which they apply them, but were 
uttered in regard to entirely different matters. It is enough to reply, 
that they are not ignorant of this, and do not mean, and were not 
understood by those to whom they immediately addressed themselves, 
to mean that the predictions quoted were originally spoken of the 
events to which they apply them, but only that the language of the 
predictions was descriptive of them,— having in this practice the 
example and sanction of the very persons to whom they spake or 
wrote.® 


Nineveh — or National Sins and Judgments. 


It is said that punishment which is the legitimate and natural 
product of sin, or transgression of law, is never forgiven. So far 
from this, it is affirmed, the punishment is often one of the most po- 
tent agencies leading to repentance and reformation, or, in other 
words, the forgiveness of sin. David says, “ Before I was afflicted 
(punished) I went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” Psalm 
CxiX. That is, he sinned, was afflicted, repented, was consequently 
torgiven or delivered from his sin, and restored to obedience. 


6 A similar use of language is current among us, and, doubtless, among all nations, 
“ the present day. For example, we say of a hypocrite, ‘* The poet has well 
im 
: ‘He was a man 
- Who stole the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in.’ ” 


Not that we mean the poet had the particular person of whom we speak in view, but 
such as he, and that, therefore, the language is applicable to him. So we say of the 
wicked man, when some calamity comes upon him, “ He Jufils the proverb, ‘ Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished.’’? When any special opposi- 
tion to the truth is turned to its advantage, we say, “ The wotds of the Psalmist are 
Sulfilled, ‘The wrath of man shall praise the Lord,’ — not meaning that they were 
spoken originally of this particular event, but that they are suitable to. it, or that the 
truth contained in them is applicable to the event. Examples without number, of this 
character, might be collected from our every-day speech. 
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In opposition to this philosophy or doctrine, the careful student of 
the Bible cites the case of Nineveh as an example of the forgiveness 
of, or release from, punishment. Let us look at this case for a little 
for it is entitled to careful study. 

Jonah was sent to announce the destruction of the city within forty 
days. ‘The preaching of the prophet alarmed the people, led them to 
sincere repentance and reformation, and the hand of destruction was 
staid. 

Now in reviewing this we must note the difference between individ- 
uals and nations. The individual has a conscience, a moral nature, 
through which he may be punished, by remorse, sorrow, mental an- 
guish, tormenting fears, shame, self-reproach. He has social rela- 
tions, and may be punished through these by the contempt and re- 
proach of his neighbors, by loss of confidence and character, by being 
treated everywhere as a social outcast. But a nation as such has no 
personality, no conscience or moral sense. It cannot be punished for 
its transgressions of the divine law by remorse, or anguish of heart, or 
sorrow. Consequently, thefpenalty of national sins assumes a more ar- 
bitrary and outward character, though mostly following naturally from 
the transgression. But it is more material and patent in its form and 
substance ; as invasion, war, conquest, national humiliation ; and when 
a people has reached a certain stage of corruption and wickedness, 
judgment is inflicted, in the providence of God, by the entire over- 
throw of the nation ; this in addition to the individual punishment of 
individual sins. 

Yet the nation as such does not escape all retribution up to this 
point of destruction. As the wickedness slowly grows, the judgment 
grows with it. Look at. Mexico, South and Central America, through 
all their history — the Spanish conquests, and brutal despotisms, and 
diabolical cruelties ; the robbery, slavery and slaughter of the native 
races ; the corruption of the church and priesthood ; the utter disregard 
of the claims of religion and humanity, and the wilful transgression of 
the laws of justice and mercy, of the intellect and the affections up to 

the present hour. And how steadily the punishment has kept pace 
with the sin; social degradation, ignorance, superstition, and its ac- 
companiments, anarchy, revolution, the destruction of life and property, 
continual insurrection and civil war — and, if they do not repent, or 
in other words, if they continue in this defiance of all law, human and 
divine, then, sooner or later, final overthrow, their inheritance passing 
into other hands. Nineveh repented, ceased from her wickedness, 
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and the final judgment was staid for that time — but Jerusalen per- 
sisted in her sin, and perished. The cup of Nineveh’s sin was not 
quite filled, and she was spared — that of Jerusalem was full to over- 
flowing, and she was removed out of her place. 

There is another consideration to be taken into the account here. 
Nations have their mission and peculiar work, as well as individuals. 
They are raised up for some particular purpose, set in a position to 
accomplish that purpose, furnished with the opportunity and the 
means ; and then, if they are faithful, they are rewarded with power, 
prosperity and happiness ; and if unfaithful, are punished accordingly ; 
and finally, if they do not reform, are, as remarked, removed out of 
their place, as was the candlestick of the church of Ephesus. It is 
here that we see God in history. 

This was the exact position of the Jews. God had raised them up 
for the purpose of giving light and knowledge to the nations,— but 
they became corrupt, superstitious. and wicked, and the consequence 
was that they were destroyed, and a people gathered out of the Gen- 
tiles whom they despised, was set up in their place, and appointed to 
do their work. They might have avoided this final judgment if they 
had not refused the righteousness, the redemption, the new moral 
and spiritual life of the gospel which were first offered to them; if 
they had not kept on in the way of evil and rebellion, and as Jesus 
said, filled up the measure of their fathers’ iniquities. 

At the same time, both in this case and in that of Nineveh, the ad- 
ministration of rewards aud punishments was carried on with uner- 
ring exactness in regard to persous. The unjust, the slanderer, the 
drunkard, thief, murderer, &c., suffered. Within the great circle of 
national retribution, there were also millions of smaller circles of in- 
dividual retribution ; and as Paul says, “ every transgression received 
a just recompense of reward.” 

Perhaps now it will be said, “If this be the case, if every trans- 
gression of mine is justly punished, why should I be punished in ad- 
dition to this in the general retribution ? why should the judgment ot 
national sins fall on individuals who have already suffered for their 
own sins ?” 

But the sin of a nation is only the product of individual transgres- 
sion. Every man not only sins as a separate personality, but as a 
member of the body politic, as a part of the great whole. If public 
Opinion is wrong, you have helped to form that opinion, either di- 
rectly, by propagating it as your own, or in not opposing it when you 
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saw it was wrong. If the public sentiment is corrupt, demanding 
conquest and plunder of other nations. and the government follow this 
course, as Rome, for example, and France, under Napoleons I. and 
III., it is because the people, or a majority of them, are of this opin- 
ion individually, and approve such proceedings. A wrong public 
opinion is only the aggregate of wrong private opinions. There is 
scarcely ever a case where a united expression of the whole people 
will not control the action of the rulers, however despotic. Look at 
the recent rejection of Beaconsfield and his principles by the English 
people, and the consequent change in government policy. 

How was slavery in this country sustained? By the people, by 
the wrong of individuals united in a given policy; by this man and 
that man, and hundreds of thousands of individual men, giving their 
votes for it, either directly or indirectly ; by thousands of politicians, 
editors, publishers and supporters of newspapers, who, by their words 
or their silence, sustained the abomination; by thousands of mer- 
chants and traders who, for the love of gain, chose Cotton for their 
King rather than Almighty God ; and instead of doing honor to Jus- 
tice and Righteousness, went on to their knees to the Slave Power: 
The consequence was that, however bitterly at last we repented all 
this, we were compelled to drink the cup of God’s judgments to the 
dregs, nationally and individually. 

If each man, then, sins in his own personal capacity, and also has 
part in the collective sin of the nation, it is fitting that he should be 
punished for his personal sins, and also have part in the national ret- 
ribution. There is no reason why he should be released in the one 
case more than in the other. 

And that nations are not firgiven the punishment of their sins, 
Tyre and Carthage, Greece and Rome, Jerusalem and Babylon, as 
well as our own country, bear eloquent and terrible witness. And 
Nineveh itself illustrates the same inexorable law ; for, though spared 
for a time by reformation, yet, falling again into sin, it was finally 
swept from the earth so clean, that it is not till lately, after 2,500 
years, that we have found her grave, and dug up a few bones, a little 
dust and ashes, all that is left of her grandeur and glory. 

From all this the nations of the earth may learn a needed lesson ; 
for God is still the King of kings, as of old, and His judgments are 
in the earth. We know that there are those who question whether 
God ever acts directly or indirectly through any of the agencies here 
named for the punishment of national sins ; who regard them all — 
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rebellions, wars, conquests and destructions, as the results of natural 
causes, such as national pride, jealousy, ambition, glory, political cor- 
ruption, desire for enlarged territory, &c. We leave ample room for 
these natural causes, but it must be remembered that God works 
through these for the accomplishment of His purposes, in punishments 
and judgments as well as in all else. We do not claim special mira- 
cle in the destruction of Nineveh, or Jerusalem, or Tyre; but that 
God has so constituted the moral world that all sin and evil are self- 
destructive, that the very forces which they evoke by their action 
works to their final overthrow ;° that He is behind all law and all 
force, and controls and shapes all events and all influences so that 
they shall contribute to the fulfilment of His plans — the destruction 
of wickedness, and the establishment of righteousness, justice and 
good will among men. 

Wise men may pronounce this unscientific and contrary to sound 
philosophy, they may insist that moral and physical or material laws 
have nothing in common, working in entirely independent spheres ; 
but the stubborn fact remains that, throughout the Old Testament 
history, we find that when the Jews departed from God and became 
corrupt and wicked, they met with disaster and defeat at the hands of 
their enemies, and the judgments of Heaven fell upon them; and, on 
the other hand, when they sought after righteousness, reverenced the 
law, and priest and king and people dealt justly, loved mercy, and 
walked humbly before their God, they were prospered, and the prom- 
ise was fulfilled — “ Blessed shalt thou be in the city and in the field, 
in thy basket and thy store, blessed when thou comest in and blessed 
when thou goest out.” Deut. xxviii. Give it such explanation as we 
will, or no explanation at all, the fact remains. 


Mohammedanism — Religious and Political; its Gains and its 


Losses. 


A complete review of Mohammedanism in all its religious and 
political aspects and relations would require a volume instead of five 
or six pages of our QUARTERLY. We can therefore only glance at a 
few facts, suggested by our title, showing that while it is true that 
Islam is rapidly growing and spreading itself in varions directions, it 
is as certainly true, in another sense, that it is slowly, if not rapidly, 
decaying, fading, out, and loosing its hold on the world, both as a relig- 
ious and political power. 
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I. Its Gains. This growth, boch real and seeming, cannot but 
attract the attention of everyone who, during the last few years, has 
made a special study of the many phases of Mohammedanism as a 
religion, and as a political power in Europe and in the Orient. And 
he who has given the subject the careful thought and inquiry to which 

its importance and its inherent interest entitle it, has discovered that 
while it has steadily lost in territory, political influence and power, iit 
has gained as steadily in territory, numbers, and perhaps influence, as 
a religious power. He cannot have failed to observe on all sides its 
rapidly developing missionary zeal ; the renewed study of the Koran 
among the young men, and their preparation for proselyting work 
among the heathen, especially in Africa and portions of the East ; the 
occasional outbursts of-the old fanaticism and hatred against infidels, 
and especially against the “Christian dogs,” who ought to be the 
slaves instead of the rulers of the “true believers”; and the daring 
denunciations of the Sultan himself as unfaithful to his trust in yield- 
ing so much to the Christian Powers, instead of declaring a Holy War 
against the Infidels, and rousing all Islam with the old battle-cry of 
“The Koran or the Sword.” } 

In a late number of this QUARTERLY we gave a brief statement of 
a movement of this sort among the Arabians, who have no special 
love either for the Turks or their Sultan. The Wahabis, an Arabian 
sect of Reformers founded by Abdel Wahab, a kind of Mohammedan 
Luther, who have recently started into new life and activity, and who 
look upon Turks and Persians as half idolators, insist upon the em- 
ployment of force, as of old, in the work of conversion, and in the 
past have, in their progress to power, practised what they preached 
—and their numbers and influence are rapidly extending. 

And it is said that even in India an assembly of Mohammedan doc- 
tors from Delhi and Lucknow pronounced this teaching orthodox, 
even to the alternative of armed rebellion against the constituted author- 
ities, or emigration to some other country where the faithful rule. 
This open avowal of the right of rebellion against the “ Infidel,” 
alarmed the Mohammedans of Calcutta, who immediately declared by 
their learned doctors that, in spite of English rule over them, their 
country was still a land of the “ Faithful,” and that therefore rebellion 
was not lawful. At the same time they added that according to the 


1 Even while writing this, we find a paragraph in the oe which says that a 
“recent dispatch from Constantinople mentions,a revival of Mussulman fanaticism, 
and of efforts of the press to excitefhatred against Christians. Assassinations of Chris- 
tians are frequent, and are likely to become more so unless there comes a check soon.” 
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wise doctors of Mecca, it was the duty of all true believers to labor 
diligently to re-establish the government of the Faithful ; and in the 
mean time that such laws as were enacted by the Infidels contrary to 
the doctrines of the Koran, or the acknowledged teachings of Moham- 
med, were to be regarded as invalid, and of no binding torce on the 
Believers. When it is remembered that Victoria, as Empress of India, 
has nearly fifty millions of Mohammedan subjects in her Eastern Em- 
pire, this is a significant fact, and not without a voice of warning to 
British Statesmen.? And it is also significant that the work of con- 
version to the religion of the Koran is still going on with great vigor 
among the Hindoo pagans of the northwestern provinces under English 
rule, or tributary to it. 

The London Spectator has called attention to this rapid growth of 
Islam, and thinks that it may, ere long, become a question of no 
little importance as regards the English rule in India. 

“In Arabia the creed tends constantly to become more fanatical 
and earnest. In India, as is now well understood from the census 
records, Mussulman expansion never ceases. Sir George Campbell 
declared officially that Bengal was becoming a Mussulman province, 
with Hindus interspersed; and in Madras whole villages become 
Mussulman at once. There must be more than 59,000,000 of Mus- 
sulmans in India, and the conversions have gone on throughout the 
great Hindoo revival which has attended our rule, and the possibility 
that all India might become Mussulman has been discussed. Our 
own impression is, we confess, that this will be the case. Even if the 
Mussulmans should win ouly the bulk of the lower classes, as they 
have done in many Bengalee districts, the positions of the Brahmins 
will become a painful one, while the British chance of peaceful 
ascendency will be materially diminished. 


Indeed, the missionaries of Islam seem to-day to be inspired with 
all the zeal and fanaticism and self-sacrifice of the early Caliphs and 
their tollowers. In Africa they are making astouishing progress, and 
Prof. Blyden two or three years ago, if we remember rightly, in a 
contribution to the Methodist Quarterly, bore testimony to their in- 
domitable zeal and unparalleled success in teaching to the interior negro 
tribes, particularly the young people and children, the Arabic lan- 


2 A correspondent of a London journal, who sees in this reform movement danger 
to English rule, gives the following as their creed: ‘1. Absolute and complete resigna- 
tion to God. 2. Rejection of all mediation between God and man, such as the prayers 
of saints and even the influence ot Mohammed himself. 8. Following the letter of the 
Koran and rejection of all glosses and traditions. 4. Absolute rejection of all extran- 
eous forms and ceremonies. 5. Expectation of the coming of the Imam. who will 
lead the true believers to victory over the infidels. 6. The duty of waging an inces- 
ree and implacable war against all infidels. 7. Implicit obedience to the spiritual 

ead.” 
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guage, and instructing them in the doctrines of the Koran. Whole 
tribes who were lately fetish worshippers, are now fanatical followers 
of Mohammed ; and within comparatively few years Islam has become 
the controlling power of Central Africa, and extended itself westward 
as far as the borders of Liberia; while, as our readers know, Egypt, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algeria, on the north, and Zanzibar in the southeast, 
have long been Mohammedan States. On the west coast at Sierra 
Leone there is a flourishing Moslem university which has a thousand 
students, who are being educated for the same missionary work among 
other tribes; and ‘in Cairo is another, where several thousand are 
preparing themselves for the same life of proselytism. 

In China the Believers have become so numerous as to attempt to 
set up a government of their own, both in the northwest and in the 
southwest. In Tonquin they number at least fifty thousand. Among 
the Malay populations in the Eastern Archipelago the movement has 
been extraordinary, and the work of conversion has gone forward 
rapidly, so that the majority of the inhabitants of Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
neo, Celebes, and the smaller islands has been gained over to Moham- 
med and the Koran — probably to the number of eighteen or twenty 
millions. The success of the Islam hadjis and priests far exceeds that 
of all the Catholic and Protestant missionaries combined. It looks as 
if the entire population would ere long become devoted followers of 
the Arabian Prophet ; and what is somewhat singular, this proselyt- 
ing movement seems to be attended with greater results in those 
places under Dutch rule than in any other portion of this island 
realm. 

Not many years ago it was estimated that there were 150,000,000 
of Mohammedans in the world. Ata later period, five years ago, 
they were counted up to 184,000,000; and now, according to Prof. 
Schem and Dr. Dollinger, the number has risen to 257,000,000. 
Some of this increase is doubtless to be credited to ignorance and 
errors in the early estimates ; but with all due allowance in this direc- 
tion, the increase through conversion and missionary effort among the 
heathen tribes of Asia and Africa has been very large, far outreach- 
ing, as already remarked, any success attending the labors of Chris- 
tian missionaries. Dr. Dollinger distributes the two hundred and 
twenty-seven millions of Believers as follows; In Europe, 6,600,000, 
of whom 2,600,000 are in Turkey proper, and 2,364,000 in Russia — 
in Asia, 111,000,000; Turkey having 18,000,000, Russia 5,000,000, 
Persia nearly 6,000,000, Arabia nearly 4,000,000, India 50,000,000, 
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and the Indian Archepelago 23,000,000 — in Africa, about 100,000,- 
000. The statistics of Schem and Dollinger give Mohammedanism 
the third place in the religions of the world; Christianity being 
counted as having four hundred and eighteen millions of believers, and 
Buddhism four hundred millions.* 

II. Jts Losses. Let us now look at the other side for a little, and 
note the points at which Islam shows losses, weakness, and a doubtful 
future. 

1. And as the latest phase of this subject let us speak of the Berlin 
treaty, the outcome of the recent war with Russia. By this treaty 
changes of great: magnitude, and likely to exert an important religious 
and political bearing on the future of Mohammedanism, have been in- 
augurated. The authority of the Sultan over a population of several 
millions of Christians has ceased, while several other millions of Mo- 
hammedans have passed under the power of Christian rulers. Rou- 
mania, Servia and Montenegro, with a population of more than 7,000,- 
000, have become independent States, under Christian rulers. Bul- 
garia, with more than 1,800,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom are 
Mohammedans, though nominally dependent on the Sultan, is really 
independent as a Christian government; while Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, with nearly half a million more, are given over to Austria, 
and doubtless will never go back to Turkish rule again. Then, too, 
Eastern Roumania, half whose population is Mohammedan, has a Par- 
liament of its own, and is under a governor who must be a Christian, 
approved by the Christian powers. 

Thus it comes to pass that a large tract of territory sufficient for 
three or four independent States, with an aggregate population ex- 
ceeding eleven millions, more than a million and a half of whom are 
Mohammedans, has, through the Russian war, heen alienated from 
European Turkey. Beside this the Porte is bound by the Berlin 
Treaty to cede another portion of its territory to Greece, which will 
take still more from its power, prestige and population ; while already 
the splendid island of Cyprus has virtually, and probably finally, been 
handed over to England. 

But even this does not end the list of losses resulting from the late 

8 How largely statistics of this sort take on the shape of guesses may be seen in the 
fact that the French journal, La Renaissance, estimates that the population of the 
globe amounts at the present time to about 1,440,000,000. Of these 8,000,000 are Is- 
raelites ; 871,000,000 Christians; 102,000,000 Mohammedans; 139,000,000 Hindoos; and 


488,000,000 Buddhists. The aes 837,000,000 entertain various religions of little 
significance, obscure, and often hut indifferently understood. 
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war. Asiatic Turkey, with its thirteen millions of Mohammedans, is 
destined to share in the momentous changes consequent upon the 
Berlin Treaty. The pressure brought to bear upon the Turkish 
government by England in order to compel it to carry out the prom- 
ised reforms; the projected Euphrates Valley Railroad; the unrest 
of the Christian populations, Greeks, Armenians, &c., and their grow- 
ing desire for the political privileges and self-government secured to 
the European principalities by the treaty ; the probability that. both 
England and Russia would secretly favor the independence of Asia 
Minor with a view to checkmate each other; the fact that all the 
business, commerce and enterprise of the great cities are already in 
the hands of Christians, especially the Greeks and Armenians; and 
not least, perhaps, the earnest and persistent labors of the Missiona- 
ries — these and other potent religious and political elements at work 
in Western Asia are prophetic of still greater changes, of the not far 
distant time when the Crescent will give place to the Cross, the 
Mosque to the Church, and Christianity as the governing power — 
lift up-its banner over the land that gave it birth, and witnessed its 
first. triumphs. 

2. Another tact worth a note is that many of the peoples professing 
Mohammedanism were originally converts by conquest rather than 
conviction, differing from their conquerors in race, language and cus- 
toms. ‘Though centuries have passed since, the old race traditions 
and ties and ambitions have not wholly died out from among them. 
And of late there has been a growing revival of these old memories, 
ambitions and hopes. Of the thirteen millions of Mussulmans in Asia 
Minor there are only six millions of Turks, the rest belonging to 
other nationalities ; and of these last, nearly three millions are 
Christians. 

But it is in the European provinces, among the Slav populations, 
where this race feeling is strongest, and already beginning to assert 
itself. Of the million and a half of Mohammedans transferred to 
Christian rule by the Berlin treaty, only a few are Turks, the vast 
majority of them being Slavs, or descendants of Slavs, who professed 
Islam from fear, or the promise of special privileges and advantages. 
The “ Methodist Quarterly ” of April last says of these, “They still 
speak the language of the Slavic tribes to which they belong, and the 
consciousness of a common nationality cannot fail to exert upon them, 
in the course of time, a strong influence. The national feeling makes 
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itself so strongly felt in all the Slavic countries that it will certainly 
attract many of the young Mohammedans ; and it must, of course, be 
expected that in proportion as the Mohammedan Slavs begin to feel 
a more intense interest in the aspirations of their race, their connec- 
tion with the Islam will be weakened.” 

3. One other element seems to be working to the prejudice of Islam 
in portions of India. When the Mohammedans took possession of 
the country, some eight hundred years ago, and set up their own gov- 
ernment, they sought to gain converts in every possible way, not by 
force and fear alone, but by.promises and favors. New converts from 
Hinduism received grants of lands, or positions and places which 
brought large gains, or they were exempted from taxation and tribute, 
or were rewarded in some other way. The result of such measures 
was to make multitudes outwardly Mohammedans who inwardly 
clung to their old faith, and who brought up their children from gen- 
eration to generation in the same way. And as soon as the Moham- 
medan governments were overthrown in these later days, this condi- 
tion of things began to reveal itself, and will continue to reveal itself, 
and from year to year will lessen the numbers and influence of Islam 
in those countries where once it was omnipotent. A missionary, 
writing to the Independent from Budaon, India, has the following on 
this point : 


“ There are whole sections of this community which became nomi- 
nally Mohammedan years ago, but which are just as really Hindu as 
any of their fellow-townsmen. They observe caste, they worship idols, 
and they refuse all allegiance to Mohammed. This class of people is 
very large, and embraces many intelligent and wealthy men. 

* Furthermore, the subtle influence of Hinduism has so affected 
the mass of Islam that they have become polytheists. They may re- 
peat the formula. ‘There is but one God’; but practically_they have. 
very little to do with Him. Their prayers and supplications are 
directed to other deities. Many educated Mohammedans acknowledge 
this, and mourn their inability to correct these evils. They long for 
the olden times, when the impious and irreligious were compelled by 
the lash to conform to the religion of the State. Under the English 
rule of tolerance for all, Islam is fading out. That system has not 
vitality enough to propagate itself without state aid. When the ruler 
could confiscate Hindus’ property and give it to new converts, there 
were constant accessions; but now the faith has to depend on the 
zeal and gifts of its followers, and the result is that for many years 
they have had no converts worthy of the name. Among the millions 
of people in ten years there may have been a score brought over from 
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Hinduism ; but nearly every one of these had broken some caste law, 
and had been driven out. 

“Islam is dying out. The most promising lads, who would have _ 
studied Arabic under the old régime, and have become propagators of 
their ancestral faith, now study English and Hindustani, as the most 
certain way of securing a livelihood. A thorough knowledge of Eng- 
lish — so as to read, write, and speak it correctly — is now necessary 
to any young man who hopes to obtain a good appointment under 
government. After 1880, all lawyers who are admitted to practice 
in the courts are required to bring a certificate of having passed the 
Calcutta University in English. All village school-teachers now have 
to pass an examination in history, mathematics, grammar and geog- 
raphy, similar to the course of the American grammar school. The 
result is, that every year scores of young men graduate from these 
schools who are ignorant of their own religion, but who have seen so 
many apparent discrepancies between true science and the teachings 
of their religious leaders, that they are left in a maze.” 


Similar influences are at work in Egypt resulting from the sweep- 
-ng reforms. which have been effected in the department of education. 
Public schools have been established in all important places; and 
special schools for Law, Medicine, Philology, Arts and Industry, as 
well as a Polytechnic anda Naval School, have been inaugurated, 
with thorough courses of study lasting, in some cases, four years. All 
these changes are making breaches in the walls of bigotry, which 
have hitherto shut out all knowledge of, and intercourse with, the out- 
side world. Then the Suez Canal is destined to exert a most benefi- 
cent influence in the same direction. The tide of modern enterprise 
and civilization which is sweeping through it, and the necessary and 
constant contact with men of all nations, must at last open a way into 
the minds of the most narrow and ignorant Mohammedans, and reveal 
to them the difference between light and darkness, between the growth 
and activity of life among Christian nations, and the inertia and dead- 
ness which prevail among their own peoples. And. already this con- 
tact between Egypt and Christian Europe and America begins to 
show results. “The insolent assumption which used to talk of “ Chris- 
tian dogs,” and the fanatical customs by which they, as well as their 
fellows in other Mohammedan countries, insulted all Christians coming 
among them, are one after another being abandoned, and their former 
contempt is giving place to respect, courtesy, and a growing convic- 
tion of the superiority of the Christian races. By and by the ques- 
tion, “ Whence this superiority ?” will call for an answer. 
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Religious World. 


— The English policy of conquest and annexation in South Africa has 
already begun to bear its fruits ; and the French Catholic priests know 
how to profit by the fear which it has inspired in other Negro tribes and 
their rulers. It seems to explain the sudden change in the bearing of 
Mtesa toward the English Protestant Missionaries, whom he had previ- 
ously welcomed so cordially to his kingdom and palace. Letters from 
the Catholic missionaries, who followed the Protestants so closely, de- 
scribe several conferences with King Mtesa, at one of which, held June 
8th, the monarch decided that he would follow the teachings of the Cath- 
olics. The writers admit that Mtesa was probably induced to accept 
the French priests because of his fear that England would seize upon 
his possessions, and subject him to its own authority, if he encouraged 
the English missionaries. Now is the time for American Protestant 
missionaries. 


— As an example of the temper in which the Pope and his missiona- 
ries oppose the work of the Protestants, and of the measures to which 
they resort in order to hinder their work among the Negro tribes, to 
drive them out from the country, and usurp their places, the following 
facts as given in the late report of the English Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, are worth noting. They have a Mission in Congo, on the West 
African coast. The Pope, it seems, has obtained knowledge of its suc- 
cess, and has written the king of Portugal, and instigated him to demand 
of the king of Congo, who owes him some sort of allegiance, the expul- 
sion of the Protestant missionaries from his kingdom! In accord with 
this movement, a Catholic priest, sent out for the purpose, writes to the 
Negro king the following characteristic epistle : 


“Your majesty and your subjects are, without knowing it, without 
warning, in the presence of a terrible spiritual calamity, seeing that the 
devil and Hell are always where the enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and his Holy Church are, preparing to fight against this Church in the 
very kingdom of Congo, to destroy the remnants of the religion of God 
which still linger there.” 


— Times do not seem to have improved much in regard to taverns, 
rum-shops, and rum-drinking, and their moral and political influences, 
since the days of John Adams. The following from his Diary will 
answer as a description of what may be seen, and what is done, in our 
day, as well as in the day of the second President. Speaking of these 
taverns and drinking places, he says, 


“If you sit the evening, you will find the house full of people drinking 
drams, flip, toddy, carousing, swearing, but especially plotting with the 
landlord to get him at the next town meeting an election, either for 
Selectman or Representative. Thus the multiplicity of these houses, 
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by dividing the profits, renders the landlords careless of travellers, and 
allures the poor country people, who are tired with labor, and hanker 
after company, to waste their time and money, and contract habits of 
intemperance and idleness. 

“The worst effect of all, and one which ought to make every man, 
who has the least sense of his privileges, tremble, is that these (licensed) 
houses are become, in many places, the nurseries of our legislators. An 
artful man, who has neither sense nor sentiment, may, by gaining a little 
sway among the rabble of a town, multipiy taverns and dramshops, and 
thereby secure the votes of the taverner, and retailer, and of all; and 
the multiplication of taverns will make many, who may be induced by 
flip and rum, to vote for any man whatever.” 


— President Gregory of Lake Forest University, IIl., in an article on 
the question, “Is Evolution Science?” gives the following from Mr. 


Darwin, in illustration of the way in which assumptions are put in the 
place of proved facts by some of those who are regarded as authorities 
‘in the case: 


“ The early progenitors of man were, no doudi, covered with hair, both 
sexes having beards. Their ears were pointed and capable of move- 
ment, and their bodies were provided witha tail. . . . The foot 
etch was prehensile, and our progenitors, 0 doubt, were arboreal in 
their habits, frequenting .some warm, forest-clad land. . . . Atan 
earlier period the progenitors of man must have been aquatic in their 


habits.” 


‘To this he says, “* When men laud this as “advanced science,” we 
have to say that it is simply a double “no doubt” anda “must have 
been ” resting on a hypothesis which is conceivable, but has not a fact 
to support it. We protest, in the name of sound thinking, against the 
almighty mzstbezty with which the evolutionist constructs his system. 
Let us have men quoted as authorities who are in reality authorities. 
He then proceeds to cite the following as authorities on the other side : 


“Louis Agassiz, Joseph Henry, John William Dawson, and Arnold 
Guyot agree in pronouncing the doctrine of evolution unscientific and 
false. They, and such as they, are the “authorities ” on this. side the 
ocean. Mivart, the most accomplished naturalist in Great Britain, has 

ronounced it a “puerile hypothesis.” Lionel Beale, the authority in 
biolo , rejects it utterly, declaring that “correlation,” its assumed 
principle, “is the ‘abracadabra’ of mechanical biology.” Virchow, 
‘“‘the foremost chemist on the globe,” a man, in phrase of the London 


_ Times, “ opposed to rie species of orthodoxy, and altogether innocent. 
~ of faith,” affirms that “al 


real scientific knowledge has proceeded in the 
opposite direction,” and styles the circles of materialistic evolutionists, 
““bubble companies.” Professor Tait declares that the evolutionists are 


“not in the slightest degree entitled to rank as physicists ” — z.e., they 


are excluded from the ranks of exact science. Sir William Thomson, 
by his investigations in mathematical physics, has taken away from the 
evolutionist the ages upon ages absolutely essential to the maintenance 
of his hypothesis. These are the characteristic views of the scientific 
authorities abroad, the men who have a right to say something on this 
subject.” 
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— Dr. Fuller, of the Methodist Advocate, says that “Before the war 
there were 24,000 colored members in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Now there are 198,000, an increase of 174,000 since that event, 
most of whom have been converted at its altars and under its ministry. 
Then those 24,000 were mostly in bonds, without ecclesiastical autono- 
my or in the enjoyment of the rights belonging to citizens or Christians, 
without schools or Bibles. Now they have churches, conferences, pas- 
tors, and presiding elders of their own choice, representation in the 


General Conference, equal rights with their brethren, schools, books, 


and the Bible in their homes by scores of thousands.” 


The /udependent has given a definition of the “ New Orthodoxy,” 
but we cannot say whether it will be accepted by all the parties in inter- 


est or not. At any rate our readers will be glad to see how great an 


advance has been made toward a rational Christianity ; and they cannot 
help seeing also how largely this change and growth are due to the labors 
and influence of the Universalist Church and its teachings : 


“If the designation of ‘ New Orthodoxy’ is to be thrust upon believ- 
ers who break away from tse severe assertions and negations of old 
Calvinism, we should say that it belongs first to the Arminianism of the 
Wesleyan churches. Their faith is ‘Orthodox,’ and ‘new’; newer — 
and older — than Calvinism. If the term be applied to a line of evan- 
gelical thought within the churches hitherto called Calvinistic, we should 
say that it is characterized : 

(t.) By a very wide tolerance of belief, so it be reverent. It utterly 

denies the dogma of the Wesminster Divines — that none can be saved, 

“be they never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of- 
Nature,” unless they profess the Christian religion. It holds that God’s 
mercy may include Mohammedans, Pagans, even skeptics and Atheists 
in Christian lands, if they have honestly tried to get at the trath, even 
though they have failed to find it. 

(2.)- By a larger recognition of a human, fallible element in the Holy 
Scriptures. It thinks the application of reason and criticism to the 
Bible just as legitimate as when the canon was made. 

(3.) While heartily accepting revelation and supernaturalism, by 
regarding as doubtful and unimportant many dogmas and philosophies 
of old orthodoxies. 

(4.) By ee a basis of true faith underlying many religions, 
and seeing in Christianity the greatest and mightiest of the influences 
by which men are made the friends of God. 

(5.) By accepting with great simplicity the Edwardean doctrine that 
true virtue consists in ‘love to Being in General.’” 


— Doubtless many of the seemingly conflicting statements regarding 
the existing religious ferment among the Hindoos, their conversion to 
Islam, their relapsing into unbelief of their own and all other religions, 
their conversion to Christianity, &c., arise from generalizing local facts. 
The statements of a missionary may be true of his special locality, but 
not true of India as a whole. What is fact in one part of the country is 
often antagonized by an exactly opposite state of things in another. part. 
In this district the Mohammedan missionaries are making great progress 
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among the wild tribes; in that the Hindoos, whose ancestors were 
bought or forced into accepting the Koran, are, under the tolerant Eng- 
lish rule, abandoning the Koran, and returning to the ancient faith — 
here many of those educated in the modern schools are rejecting the 
ancient faith, and lapsing into no faith at all; while there large numbers 
are going over to the Christian faith, or uniting with the Brahmo Somaj, 
the Hindoo Protestants, which is a long stride toward the truth. 


A young missionary, writing from the Tinnevelly (British India) dis- 
trict, says: “‘ The number of persons who have professedly joined the 
Church of Christ during the last fifteen months is estimated at 56,000.” 
Surely this is a wonderful work. In the Arcot Mission of the Reformed 
' (Dutch) Church, 5,000 persons have abandoned the worship of idols and 
professed Christianity. On one Sunday, Rev. Jared Scudder baptized 
307 persons, and on the next Sunday 227, converted from Hindooism. 
And it is said that more than 150,000 Hindoos have renounced idolatry 
and embraced Christianity during the past three years. Another writes 
that “‘ scores of promising young Hindoos are seeing the folly of idol 
worship, and the beauty of Christianity. Every year the stream of in- 
telligent men gains volume ; every year we find scattered in the villages 
fresh faces, who accept the great principles of our faith. Gradually the 
older defenders of idolatry are passing away, and very few capable men 
come forward to take their places.” 

On the other hand, another missionary, an English Methodist, the 
only one located among a population numbering five or six millions, 
writing from Bengal, says, “I do not think there is a score of Chris- 
tians, either native or English, throughout the whole district.” And 
yet his audience numbers from 400 to 1000, who listen attentively to what 
he has to say. 


In justification of the remark that the Brahmo Somaj Protestant- 
reform movement is a grand forward march out of the old Hind-o Idola- 
tries toward truth and spiritual worship, we give the following from 
The Indian Mirror, the organ of this sect : 


“A great change has —— come over the spirit of the Brahmo Somaj 
movement. Never was our Church so spiritual, so devout, so earnest, 
or so thoroughly imbued with faith in the realities of the unseen world. 
The daily services held among our missionary friends, which sometimes 
run beyend two and a half hours, are rendering considerable help to the 
spiritual expansion of our Church, and may, indeed, be regarded as the 
ehief instrument for furtherance of that object. Imagination and unbe- 
lief, unpractical transcendentalism, and dreamy sentimentalism are fast 
dying out, and the vision of faith is extending, both in area and in vivid- 
ness. The prophets, ‘Christ, and other masters,’ are finding a home in 
the hearts - our devotees such as they never had before. A strong de- 
sire to live in them, and with them in God, is manifest among our ranks. 
Formal prayers and stereotyped addresses to an imaginary and abstract 
deity are giving way to sustained conversation with Heaven’s King, and 
the pleasant flow of deep, unutterable'sentiments. The Brahmo’s prayer 
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to-day is neither soliloquy nor an unanswered petition; but the soul’s 
spirited dialogue with the indwelling Friend. There is, indeed, a 
plentiful harvest of hope, faith, and joy, and we heartily thank the mer- 
ciful God of our Church for his loving kindness.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Memoir of Ebenezer Fisher, D.D. By George H. Emerson, D.D. Universalist 
Publishing House. $1. 


The leading events and activities and the chief interest of Dr. 
Fisher’s life centre in his connection with the Canton Theological 
School. The straightened circumstances, difficulties and struggles of 
his boyhood, especially in his efforts to attain knowledge, engage our 
attention, as in every case where they are followed by a successful 
and useful career. His pastorate in Salem, seemingly providential 
both for the society and for himself, realized the oft-repeated saying 
of “the right man in the right place,” and seemed to confirm the 
estimate or those who regarded him as having all the elements of 
intellectual strength, genuine piety, sound judgment, personal dignity, 
tenacity of purpose, and that persistent courage which beareth, 
believeth, hopeth, endureth all things, and never faileth. 

But the character, the work, the life of Dr. Fisher come into full 
view in all their worth and greatness only when he undertakes the 
establishment on a permanent and self-supporting foundation of our 
first theological school, and through neglect, discouragement and all 
manner of difficulties, with the help of a few generous souls whose 
names ought to be written high on the roll of those whom our 
church honors, carried it forward to final triumph; and then with 
equal patience and wisdom and fidelity to trust, and knowledge best 
suited to the work required, and a paternal and tender interest in his 
students, fitted for the ministry, and inspired with noble aims 
and endeavors so many of those who are now doing so much in 
our pulpits and elsewhere to spread abroad that truth which is the 
power of God unto salvation, and to inaugurate the reign of justice 
and righteousness in our land. He attempted what, at the time and 
under the circumstances, it would have been no cowardice for any 
one to have refused; and he succeeded where many another would 
have abandoned the work in utter despair and disgust. And there 
were times when even he was discouraged by the indifference of those 
who knew the needs of our ministry and his personal sacrifices, and 
who might have come to his help without prejudice to their wealth or 
gains, but did not. Still he clung to hope as the anchor of his soul 
and of the school, and here and there at times during the long strug- 
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gle faint rays of light streamed into the darkness, until at last hope 
grew into faith, and faith became the substance of the things hoped 
for ; in other words the longed-for day dawned, and the Canton The- 
ological School was saved, and settled down into a living, self-sustain- 
ing institution. 

Dr. Emerson has done admirable work as biographer, and has 
made a volume which is pleasant as well as profitable reading; and 
we think the chapters on “ Dark Days” and “ A Crisis,” to say noth- 
ing of those on the “ War Crisis” and “ Minor Crises,” are worth the 
one dollar asked for the book, simply as educational tracts for gen- 
eral circulation. ‘They cannot fail to interest and incite to generous 
action the men of wealth in our Church to whom Tufts and St. Law- 
rence, with their theological schools, and Buchtel and Lombard are 
looking, and will look in their time of need, for the same noble ben- 
etactions which have made honorable the names of those who came to 
the rescue of the Canton School. These names we should like to put 
on record here, but the list is long, and we must refer our readers to 
the book itself, especially to pages 205, 206. ° 

It is easy to see that the preparation of this biography has been a 
labor of love to Dr. Emerson, and he has certainly shown great dili- 
gence in the collection of the materials and good judgment in the 
arrangement of them; the result of which is an attractive and useful 
volume, which we cordially commend to our theological students as 
an illustration of the struggles and sacrifices, the labors and anxieties, 
which it has cost to build up the institutions into whose privileges 
they enter “without money and without price.” Furthermore, we 
cannot help saying that we think the trustees of the Canton and 
Packard Schools would make a good investment if they would pur- 
chase a hundred copies of the book and mail them to as many of the 
rich men among us, that they may see to what noble purposes they 
can devote a portion of their surplus wealth and it would do no 
harm to underscore Dr. Chapin’s words: “ Give in the time of pres- 
ent need ; do not give the encouragement of a prospective grave- 
stone.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the book in all respects shows the 
usual good taste and substantial make up of all the issues of our Pub- 
lishing House. 


2 The Life of William Ellery Channing, D.D. The Centenary Memorial Edition. 
By his Nephew, William Henry Channing. American Unitarian Association. $1. 


Think of an octavo volume of more than 700 pages, fair paper, 
type and binding, for one dollar, and then add to this that it is a life 
of one of the purest and best of men, one of the ablest writers and 
preachers which our country has produced, and there seems nothing 
more wanting to secure for it a world-wide reading. Channing did 
a good work for truth in his day, and the influence of his thought 
and speech lives after him, and will continue an active religious force 
far down the ages. His interpretation of Scriptural doctrines, his: 
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spiritual philosophy, his reverent faith toward God, his earnest pro-. 
test against church dogmas, and his eloquent presentation of the fund- 
amental truths of rational religion, have secured for Christianity the 
attention and invited the belief of thousands of doubting and thought- 
ful souls both in America and Europe. 

It is to be regretted that in this abridgement the author did not 
supply a statement of facts regarding Dr. Channing’s treatment by 
his own parish, or some of its leaders, because of his anti-slavery 
views, which ought not to have been omitted from the original edi- 
tion. But as Mrs. Dall, in her criticism of C. T. Brooks’ Life of 
Channing, in the Register, has stated the case very frankly, we quote 
her words. After saying, “The time is come for a full account of 
what Dr. Channing lost of friends, pecuniary support and social en- 
joyment from his devotion to the slave,” she adds: “One would have 
thought that in a three-volume memoir, without naming a name to 
pain surviving children and grandchildren, the whole truth of the 
opposition and discourtesy encountered might have been told. But 
it is not, and no writer can do proper justice to Channing’s greatness 
and courage without indicating it. Of course Dr. Channing felt 
every discourtesy to truth far more than a discourtesy to himself; 
but insult to himself brought a peculiar pang, and that he withstood 
it nobly justifies his claim to all Mrs. Chapman denies him. In the. 
Chapman family, and that of Samuel J. May and Ellis Gray Loring, 
a noble zeal burned, at an early date, in behalf of immediate aboli- 
tion ; but the bulk of the Federal Street Society, of which they were 
members, resented Dr. Channing’s devotion to the cause, moderate as 
Mrs. Chapman thought it. Only great prudence seoured the possi- 
bility of speaking at all. During one year, in the height of the ex- 
citement, social intercourse between him and the bulk of his people 
almost ceased ; and some whom he had counted dear friends no longer 
uncovered to him in the street. Once in relinquishing a small remain- 
der of salary, used as a poor’s-purse, Channing expressed a desire to. 
retain the title of pastor in connection with the Federal Street Church 
so long as he lived. The proper clerk, in responding, accepted the 
resignation curtly, and, alluding to his desire, said that the retention 
of the title of pastor was a matter for the church, not Dr. Channing, 
to decide! . Well do I know how the unnecessary words burned into 
his gentle heart.” 


8. Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channing, D.D. By Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody. Roberts Brothers. $2. 


This volume is a record ot conversations and discussions between 
the author and Dr. Channing, together with letters from him on vari- 
ous questions connected with religious doctrine and ethics. It has 
this advantage over the preceding volume that it gives the spontane- 
ous, uustudied utterances of this great and good man to a trusted 
friend on subjects of religious life, growth and experience. It takcs 
us into the mind and heart, into the feelings, desires, motives and 
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aims, and inner life of the man rather than of the preacher ; and we 
see what sort of a man it was that made the preacher,— his spiritual 
philosophy, his reverent piety, his self-study, his clear sight into 
human nature, his humility and self-distrust, his pity and charity for 
the failings of others, and his sincere wish to strengthen the weak, to 
guide the erring, and help all to a higher and better life. 

We confess to some surprise at Miss Peabody’s positive assertion 
in her preface that “he did not believe in any creature being ever- 
lastingly punished, because he believed no evil or sin of a finite will 
could hold out forever against the grace of infinite Love. J have 
heard him say this a great many times.” Why then does he say in 

his published works, “ Whether they (the future penalties of sin) 
will issue in the reformation and happiness of the sufferer, or will 
terminate in the extinction of his conscious being, is a question on 
which the Scripture throws no clear light.” The language reported 
by Miss Peabody does not imply a rejection of endless punishment 
on the ground of “extinction of conscious being,” but on the ground 
that the sinner cannot forever hold out against infinite Love; and 
this is Universalism. If he believed this‘ only as a doctrine of his 
Christian philosophy and avowed his belief in private “a great many 
times,” why did he not avow it one time, at least, in public? He 
says in his letter on page 427, “I have uever hesitated to say clearly 
and strongly what I was persuaded was true.” 

In 1835 Dr. Channing writes to a friend: “ My opponents have 
charged Universalism on me very stoutly, but I have not thought it 
worth while to set them right.” Then of course he means to say 
that they were wrong in charging him with Universalism, or else 
there was no occasion “to set them right”; and, to settle the matter, 
he says, in this same letter,“ We are in danger of error when we 
attempt to gather from Scripture any precise views of the condition 
ef the wicked,” and so, as a Christian minister, he feels obliged “to 
speak of future punishment in an indefinite manner.” 

Miss Peabody says on page 357, “ With William Lloyd Garrison I 
think Dr? Channing never came in personal contact ;” but Wm. H. 
Channing in his Memoir, one volume edition, page 569, describes the 
scene of their meeting and shaking hands together in the Massachu- 
setts Senate Chamber ; and Mrs. Dall mentions the same fact in her 
letter to the Christian Register. 


: 4. Health and Health Resorts. By John Wilson, M.D., late Medical Inspector of 
Camps and Hospitals in the United States Army. Porter & Coates. $1.26. 

The ever increasing number of invalids who go abroad for health, 
and who fail in their search through ignorance of sanitary laws, or 
bad advice from home physicians, or the solicitations of unscrupulous 
agents who are pair for glorifying the mineral waters of Europe, has 


enlisted the sympathy of Dr. Wilson, and led to the preparation of 
this book. He has spent years in Europe, and seen these disap- 
pointed sufferers, and studied the advantages of the various health 
resorts on the continent, and is therefore competent to give sound and 
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needed advice to those who every year go across the sea in the hope 
of being cured of their various diseases. He treats of the laws of 
health generally, of the treatment of disease, and has much to say of 
the most important mineral springs and their influence on particular 
diseases, and which of these, therefore, the invalid should choose, and 
in what way the water should be used in his particular case. One 
chapter is devoted to “ Winter Retreats for Consumptives.” We can- 
not help adding that, aside from the benefits and pleasure of travel, 
the mineral springs, of our own country are doubtless as good and as 
curative as any in Europe; and we have never forgotten the Arab 
benediction, “ May you die among your kindred!” 


5. Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and Family. By the Duchess D’ Abrantes 
(Madame Junot). 2vols. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 


There seems to be just now a freshet of Napoleonic literature, par- 
ticularly of biography and reminiscences giving the inside, private, _ 
home life of the modern Cesar. 

The Duchess D’Abrantes enjoyed exceptional facilities for gather- 
ing up facts and noting actions, and joining in those familiar and un- 
restrained conversations in which the real life and character come 
out into the light, and discover what manner of spirit the man is of. 
And one cannot read these volumes without feeling that the author 
talks and writes naturally and honestly, and means to tell the simple 
truth, as far as memory will permit. And we have not only a sketch 
of the boy and the youth in his poverty and pride, but a portrait of 
the general, the consul, and the emperor in his. power and glory. 
And beside Napoleon we are introduced to some acquaintance with 
most of the leading personages of those remarkable times,— generals, 
diplomatists, statesmen, emperors, etc. 

This new edition comes in good time for those who are likely to 
. ton much weight to the gossip and romance of the Remusat 

eminiscences. 


6. Discussions in eee and Theolo By George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 
Charles Scribner's Son 83. oe ° 


If our readers desire to see Theological, Church Historical, and 
Critical questions discussed in a scholarly and impartial spirit, let 
him read Dr. Fisher whenever he writes on these subjects. It is 
such a pleasure, accompanied with the feeling that you are getting at 
the simple truth, to follow one who, like the author of these disserta- 
tions, can be perfectly fair and just to an enemy, or an opponent, that 
we always welcome anything from his pen, even when obliged to dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions. But Prof. Fisher is not only 
just in what he says, but he is thorough; he makes himself master of 
his subject before he begins to write, and so can afford to set down 
his thought and state his facts without heat or ab ne mena any 
of the small tricks of mere logical fence and special plead 

As a most welcome and instructive example of this ae perhaps 
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it would be better to say Christian fairness of statement, read the 
“ Sketch of the History of the Doctrine of Future Punishment,” in 
which, though not complete in its array of witnesses, both sides get 
an equal and just expression, and the historian does not lose himself 
in the narrow sectarian. Contrast it with Prof. Shedd’s treatment 
of the same subject in his “ History (?) of Doctrines.” As another 
equally excellent illustration of the same appreciative spirit and 
respect for truth, we call attention to the paper on “Channing as a 
Philosopher and Theologian ” ; not that we agree with Dr. Fisher in 
all he claims for the “Catholic Theology,” as he terms it,a most 
incongruous term applied to Calvinistic theology in any of its phases ; 
nor in all his criticisms of Channing’s doctrine and logic, but because 
he aims to be frank and fair in his estimate of the man, his teachings 
and his influence. The same temper and truthfulness are manifest in 
the articles on “The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards,” “The Un- 
reasonableness of Atheism,” “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” 
and especially in that on the growth of “The Old Roman Spirit and 
Religion in Latin Christianity,” which is one of the finest examples 
of historical criticism in the book. 

The volume naturally divides into three parts, or groups of Essays. 
The first embraces papers relating to the history, polity and dogmas 
ot the Roman Church; the second includes the articles treating of 
New England Theology, specially of the changes and modifications 
of Calvinism and its religious philosophy, and the third division per- 
tains to Theism and Christian Evidences. The Review of “ Super- 
natural Religion” should be read in connection with that splendid 
specimen of Biblical and Historical Criticism on the Fourth Gospel, 
by Dr. Abbott in the Unitarian Review. Both show patient research 
and breadth ot scholarship, expose the assumptions and errors, and 
confute with remorseless logic and facts the pretentious arguments of 
this somewhat famous book. The minister who fails to put this vol- 
— on his writing table will deprive himself of much satisfaction and 
profit. 


7. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. 7 Thomas Chalmers Mur- 
0 


ray, Associate Professor of the Shemitic Languages at the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Whoever reads this volume with any degree of attention will real- 
ize that American scholarship has met with a loss, in the early death 
of its author, which will not soon, we fear, be made up to it. He 
was thoroughly fitted and furnished for his work, as every page of the 


hook shows, not simply by his linguistic attainments, and his excep- 
tional critical ability, but by his breadth of view, his free spirit of in- 
quiry, his entire conviction that Truth can take care of itself, and his 
intelligent reverence and sincere piety. 

His treatment of the Psalms is purely literary, not with reference 
to dog:nas or theories of any sort; and he enters upon the investiga- 
tion of their origin and growth, just as he would enter upon any other 
question of national language and literature. He believes in inspira- 


hn Hopkins University. 
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tion, but does not believe that it takes the man wholly out of himself, 
and frees him from all the limitations of his time, of his education, 
and social and moral condition ; or in his own words, he believes the 
“inspiration inheres in the message, and not in in the literary form ” 
of it. At the same time he rejects the conclusions of the rationalistic 
schools, as involving greater and more difficulties than they remove. 

The first two lectures discuss the history and literature of the 
Shemitic peoples, of the earliest Hebrew books, their collection and 
arrangement after the exile, and their transmission to the present 
times. 

The following chapters take up the Psalms, which he designates as 
“a collection of religious poems from all ages and styles of Hebrew 
literature, which have been critically and metrically edited for use in 
the service of Song in the Second Temple.” No book of early He- 
brew literature “bears such traces of editorial emendation and arrange- 
ment as does this “ Book of Psalms.” The collection is distributed 
into five books. These were gathered at different times, by different 
hands, during a period of probably two centuries, and finally combined 
into one general and received “Hymn Collection” for Temple ser- 
vice, about B.C. 330. In this form they have come down to us. 

Prof. Murray thinks that several collections of sacred songs existed 
before the Captivity, which were used in the temple service — the 
“‘ Davidic Song Book,” “Songs of the Sons of Korah,” “Songs of 
Asaph,” &c. From the first named the collectors of our present 
“ Book of Psalms” borrowed 73 out.of 150. The first book of our 
collection, ii—xli. is composed entirely of selections from the Davidic 
Songs ; the second, xlii.—lxxii. has eighteen ; the third, lxxiii.—_lxxxix., 
only one, the fourth, xc.—cvi., two, and the fifth, ¢vii.—clix., fifteen, 
perhaps. The first book was put in its present shape soon after the 
return from the exile ; the second was collected somewhat later, pos- 
sibly by Nehemiah ; the third seems to be a supplement to the sec- 
ond ; the fourth was collected about B.C. 337, by the priests. 

The author discusses the various theories regarding the date and 
authorship of the psalms, and concludes that the greater part of those 
attributed to David were written by him. He rejects Olshausen’s 
theory of their Maccabean origin, with few exceptions, though two or 
three bear marks of that age; but the appearance of these in the Sep- 
tuagint is tolerably conclusive against such a supposition. 

This volume is one of the most important contributions to Biblical 
criticism which our country has produced, and will be cordially wel- 
comed by all who are interested in this department of study. It is 
rich in learning, without pretension, fearless but careful in investiga- ~ 
tion, and constantly informing the reader with the ripe fruits of dili- 
gent study and wide reading. One is often coming upon pages 
alive with opinions, facts and historical statements which quicken his 
interest, and stimulate inquiry —as in the case of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, for whom the author makes a very plausible plea; the Davidic 
Authorship, the Maccabean Authorship, the Sons and Songs of Asaph, 
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the Vindictive Psalms, Lyric and Epic Poetry, History of the name 
“Psalm,” &c. 


8. The Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Two volumes 
in one. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Surely this is the age of cheap good books, for which we are de- 
voutly thankful in behalf of religion and good morals. We have had 
cheap bad books long enough ; it is time now that publishers should 
put the hundreds of classic volumes in theology, biography, history 
and science, yearly issuing from the press, within the means of the 
multitude, old or young, who will read something, and would be glad 
and grateful for books which furnish food, instead of husks or poison, 
for the mind and heart. 

Geikie’s Life and Words ot Christ is too well known to require any 
presentation at our hands. When a book has reached twenty-five 
editions, as in this case, any mere laudation is an impertinence. The 
Appleton’s have done the Christian public a generous and welcome 
service in sending out this new edition, the only one, at this price, con- 
taining the copious and learned notes of the author, and the marginal 
subject references. Considering the large type (a blessing to weary 
eyes) and the 1258 pages, it is a marvel of cheapness — eight octavo 
pages of such reading for one cent ! 


9. A Short Life of Charles Dickens; with Selections from his Letters. By Charles : 
H. Jones. D. Appleton & Co. 36 cents. 


This is number 52 of the Handy Volume Series, which is another 
welcome proof that these publishers are ready to do their part in giv- 
ing to the public the best books at the lowest prices. Here is an 
excellent substitute for Forster's costly biography, embracing all the 
essential facts in the life of the great novelist, with liberal extracts 
from his letters, in which we get the story of his life and literary labors 
and methods, and glimpses into his real character and aims, the whole 
filling 260 pages —and all for thirty-five cents! What more can be 
asked? Every lover of good books, every admirer of Dickens, can 
possess this “ handy-volume,” carry it round in his pocket, and dip 
into it whenever he has five minutes’ leisure. And it is only just to 
say here that Appleton’s Handy-Volume Series, and Harpers’ Half- 
Hour Series are inestimable blessings, as mental and moral helps and 
safe-guards, for the millions. 


10. The True Story of the Exodus of Israel, together with a Brief View of the 
History of Monumental Egypt, compiled from the work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Francis H. Underwood. Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. 


Some of our readers may remember that we gave an extended no- 
tice of the paper which furnishes the title to this volume, five years 
ago, when it first appeared. To that article in the “ General Review” 
of e QUARTERLY for January 1875, we must refer for a more ex- 
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ee 
tended statement of Dr. Brugsch’s theory than wecan give here. We 
were greatly interested in it at that time, in the proofs brought for- 
ward to prove it, and these proofs have lost none of their weight since. 
Though, as some Biblical critics have shown, it is difficult to recon- 
cile the theory with some of the language of Exodus; but then, on 
the other hand, it is just as difficult to dispose of Dr. Brugsch’s facts 
on the commonly accepted theory, facts which are the fruit of twenty 
years’ careful and laborious study of the subject, and which have been 
gathered from repeated actual survey of the ground, and from the 
monuments and papyri of Egypt. 

It is impossible for any unbiased reader to follow Dr. Brugsch in his 
argument for the location of Rameses, Pithom, Succoth, Migdol, &c., 
and go with him over the great Pharaonic, military road which led 
from Rameses to Migdol with its several stations a day’s march dis- 
tant from each other; and by comparison see how singularly it is 
illustrated by the Egyptian records, of which the papyrus in the Brit- 
ish Museum is the most remarkable, without feeling, to state it mildly, 
that he has made out a strong case. The route, as laid out by our 
author, certainly meets the demands of the question in many impor- 
tant particulars; and cven if it fail in some others, it is, perhaps, as 
he insists, because the translators and interpreters of Scripture have 
misunderstood and mistranslated the geographical localities of the 
text which describe the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and the 
route of their exodus from it. At all events, the author’s position is 
maintained with a wealth of learning and monumental testimony, and 
we hope our ministers and. Bible students will make sure of reading 
the book. At the same time it is well to hear the other side, and 
President Bartlett, in his recent book, and in his lette: to the Jnde- 
pendent of May 20th, will furnish a portion of the materials from 
which to make up a verdict. 

‘The larger part of the volume, however, is devoted to a very in- 
teresting presentation of the history, language and monuments of 
Egypt, and of the relation of these to the early Hebrew records. 
Without any reference to the Exodus theory, the reader has here the 
information and the many surprising discoveries and facts which 
twenty years of diligent study, inquiry and travel through Egypt have 
enabled the author to gather up. And when he has finished reading 
of Zoan-Rameses, and the cruel oppression of its builders ; of the Ser- 
bonian Bog, and the citations touching it from Diodorus and Strabo ; 
of the illustrations of Joseph’s office and titles, and the singu- 
lar correspondence of his temptation with the story from papyrus 
of the British Museum ; of the Hycksos rulers, the Pharaohs of the 
oppression and the exodus ; of the pursuit of the two slaves over the 
great military road toward Palestine, and its supposed exact corre- 
spondence with the pursuit of the Israelites by Pharaoh; and many 
other equally interesting facts, he will feel that he has an ample return 
for his money and time; and also that the monuments of Egypt have 
still greater treasures of information in reserve for the illustration and 
true interpretation of the Hebrew texts. 
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We must confess to one thing — that we do not at all understand 
the Map of Dr. Brugsch. He locates the two great branches of the 
Nile between 28 and 29 1-2 degrees east longitude, while all other 
maps place them between 30 and 32. The 30th parallel on his map 
runs through the eastern end of Lake Menzaleh, while on other maps 
the 32d parallel runs through its centre. Does he mean to say that 
such a great change has taken place in the geography of Lower Egypt 
since the time of the Exodus? or is it a blunder of the map-maker ? 


11. Fragments: Religious and Theological. A Collection of Independent _ 
relating to various points of Christian Life and Doctrine. By Daniel Curry. Phillips 
& Hunt. $1.50. 

With much in these papers we have no sympathy, and though the 
author is a Methodist Divine we see little to choose between some of 
his teaching and the dogmas of Calvinism, as in the chapters on Sin 
and Condemnation, &c. In his review of Dr. Whedon on the Will, 
he joins issue with his brother’s teaching; and quoting these words: 
“The common sense of mankind recognizes morality in volition 
alone,” — he says, “In himself (then), Judas was no worse than his 
Master, only his volitions were worse ; and when both were asleep, 
because their volitions had ceased, there was no more ‘morality’ 
about the one than the other.” Again he says, “ There must be, ac- 
cording to this theory, the same merit in a Cain as a Jesus ; or rather, 
neither merit nor demerit in either, till gained by action.” He insists 
that Cain and Judas were born depraved, and were under the power 
of original sin, and, as he says on page 45, they had “no power to do 
good works,” since “the human will is not free to refuse the evil, and 
to choose the good,” until assisted by the Holy Spirit. Where, then, 
is their demerit ? where is the moral responsibility ? 

In the paper on “ The Temptation of Christ,” Dr. Curry thinks the 
Devil really suggested the temptations, but says “a sensible appear- 
ance of Satan to our Lord is not to be entertained fora moment.” In 
“ Physical Eschatology ” he repudiates the theory of a bodily resur- 
rection ; and in regard to the true interpretation of the figurative lan- 
guage touching a general simultaneous resurrection, and a literal scenic 
judgment at the end of the world, he has some traly sensible views, 
to which we give hearty assent. 


12. Commentary on the New Testament. Intended for Popular Use. By D. D. 
Whedon, LL.D. Vol V. Titus—Revelation. Phillips & Hunt. $1.75. 

Of course we dissent from many of Dr. Whedon’s interpretations of 
the sacred text, but we respect the honesty of purpose always appar- 
ent, the freedom with which he rejects the “ authorities ” when names 
are put against facts and common-sense, and the modest learning with 
which he maintains his positions. 

He defends the Domitian date of “ Revelations,” and interprets it 
generally onthe old plan. He accepts the doctrine of an intermedi- 
ate state, Hades being the abode of good and bad. The first resur- 
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rection is of the soul, and the second of the body : “ from three sources 
do the dead, body and soul, come forth. From the sea and from 
death (by land) come their bodies ; from hell or hades (the interme- 
diate state of disembodied spirits) come their souls.” Rev. xx. 13. 
He believes in the literal passing away of. the heavens or sky (?) and © 
the earth, and a new heaven, and new earth without a sea. He es- 
capes from the “must shortly come to pass,” “I come quickly,? &c., 
by adopting what he terms “ the arithmetic of eternity ” — not taught, 
we think, in our public schools. He makes Paul the author of the 
“ Hebrews,” and thinks he wrote to save the “ Alexandrine Christians” 
of the Jerusulem Church “from apostatizing from the living-dying 
Christ.” He rejects the “ Three Witnesses” of 1 John v. 7; admits 
that in Titus ii. 11, “ all men depends not upon appeared, but salva- 
tion”; believes the Book of Enoch is nut a “ pre-Christian ” book, 
and that therefore Jude did not quote it ; and he interprets the preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison as Christ’s preaching by the Spirit, through 
Noah, to the Antediluvians — but this view seems to be taken in or- 
der to escape the conclusion that repentance and conversion are pos- 
sible after death. His notes and explanations are generally brief and 
helpful, and in some instances embody very useful historical informa- 
tion. He has rendered his church a valuable service in the commen- 
tary of which this is the final volume. The twenty-five years devoted 
to the work have brought him, as he says, “ from the meridi 
evening-tide of life” ; and it is “with humble gratitude to God that 
he closes his task.” 


18. Diothe Athenian; or From Olympus to Calvary. By E. F. Burr, D.D. Au- 
thor of “Ecce Ceelum,” “ Pater Muudi,” &c. Phillips & Hunt. $2.00. 

This book attempts to show the progress of a cultivated Greek of 
the First Century, from the best form of classical Paganism, through 
the various philosophical Schools to a belief in Christianity. The 
author vividly pictures the time and country in which the scenes are 
laid, manners, opinions, and the supposed adventures and experiences 
of one coming out from the old idolatries into the new faith and wor- 
ship of the Gospel. The story is marked by all the faults of Dr. 
Burr’s inflated style, and in some of its scenes and talks is wholly un- 
natural. And while he ingeniously works into the narrative portions 
of Acts xvii., “ Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Dama- 
ris, and others with them,” yet the raising of the dead man by Paul, 
at the closeof his preaching on Mars Hili, take from the verisimili- 
tude, and shows that the writer does not fear “the plagues” men- 
tioned in Rev. xxii. 18. 


14. The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. 
With Portraits. Vol. V. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

The work, of which this is the closing volume, has shown that 
Prince Albert was not, what at one time he was thought to be, merely 
the loving and beloved husband of Victoria, a man without positive 
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opinions, without a will of his.own, and acting always as the agent of 
the Queen in all that pertained to the politics and State measures of 
the Government. This biography discloses to_us a man of great 
purity and unselfishness, a devoted husband and father, conscientious, 
self-possessed,; and of high-toned féelings and ‘principles; but also a 
man of sound judgment, well versed in State-craft, familiar with the 
lessons of history, and abundantly able, in difficult and dangerous 
crises, to ealm and control his own and the passions of others, and to 
‘be, what he was, the wise and safe adviser of the Queen. His 
counsels to the executive authorities of the Government, his influence 
in State affairs, and with his royal spouse, were always on the side of 
justice and ‘righteousnéss, and of’ peace when it could be maintained 
honorably. } 

We had never fully known, until this volume revealed it, how 
largely our country was indebted to his friendly interference in the 
ugly Trent affair, and the seizure of Mason and Slidell... Had it not 
been for his kindly feelings toward us, and his generous appreciation 
of our difficulties and provocations, it is scarcely possible that we . 
‘should have escaped a conflict’ with England which, at that time, must 
have proved fatal to the Union. And though he was sinking under 
the power of disease, nevertheldss; when 'the draughts of the despatches 
‘to be sent to our government were forwarded to the Queen by Lord 
Russell, he rose from the bed, which soon after proved to him the bed 
of death, and prostrated as he was, drew ‘up a Memorandum, so modi- 
fying and softening the irritating expressions of the main Despatch, 
that when received at Washington, our Government promptly and 
- cordially responded to the friendly sentiments wholly due to the 
Prince, which made it so easy to withdraw without humiliation from 
its embarrassing situation. ' ‘This was the last political memorandum, 
‘the last political act, of his life. 

We shall always hold his memory in respect for this generous ser- 
‘vice to the American People at a time when the insolent Russell and 
Palmerston were ready to precipitate upon us a war which they hoped 
would end in the destruction of “the late! United States.” 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion as Tilustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
By P. Le Page Renouf. . The Hibbert Lectures for 1879. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50. - Notice’ iri our next. *~° 

The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred Henry Huth. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00. Notice in next issue. 

‘i sen Science Primers Introductory. .By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. _D. Appleton 
. 45 cts. 

Elements of Scientific. Agriculture, By N..T. Lupton, Professor of Chemistry in 
Vanderbilt University. 45 cts. 

_ Shield-of Faith: or Articles of Religion, Gerieral Rules, Baptismal and Church Cove- 
nants, and’ Methodist Episcopaey, with/Scripture Proofs.: By Bostwick: Hawley, D.D. 
25 cts. Phillips & Hunt. 
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ARTICLE XXI: 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 


CLOSING PAPER. 
DENOMINATIONAL POLITY. 


At the session of the General Convention at Baltimore, in 
1844, Rev. T. J. Sawyer, who was appointed in 1843 “ to draft 
a plan of Organization,” presented a lengthy and able Report, 


in which, after setting in clear light the imperfections and 
difficulties of the existing forms of government in the denomi- 
nation, he outlined the duties, powers and jurisdiction of Socie- 
ties, Associations, State Conventions and the General Conven- 


tion; and urged the importance of immediate action on the 
part of these organizations to the end that the denomination 
might. be both a unit anda power. At present, he argued that 
these different organizations, seemingly so regularly graded 
from the smallest to the largest and most important body, 
were mere names, having in reality no gradation whatever in 
rank and influence. For, he said : 


“The moment we inquire into the more important relations 
of these bodies, into their. respective powers and limitations, 
we shall be surprised at the chaotic state in which they are 
found. We shall observe that there is little or no uniformity 
of action; that there is no bond of union between especially 
the State Conventions ; no court of appeal for them, and in- 
deed, no power to regulate their intercourse, or make the acts 
of one body respected by another, and finally, no authority to 
determine many points of practice of universal concernment 
and of vital interest to the denomination. 

“To account for this anomalous‘state it is only necessary 
to remind you that this body, professedly the highest, and the 
most comprehensive, has actually the least power of any, or 
more properly, no power at all. It avowedly disclaims, by a 
specific-article of its Constitution, all power whatever, and sat- 
isfies itself with the privilege which the humblest individual 
in the denomination enjoys, the privilege of giving advice’ I 
admire the modesty which this disclaimer implies, but I can- 
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not feel a very high regard for the wisdom it bespeaks. If 
this body had nothing to do —if there were no certain duties 
which, from the very circumstances of the case, devolve upon 
it, and can be performed by no other, I might consider it 
otherwise. But as it is now constituted, it seems to me a sad 
approximation to a mere nullity. 





* * * 





* * * * 


‘In the important matter of granting Letters of Fellowship, 

including license to preach, it is a well known, and, I may 
add, a lamentable fact, that we have no general and established 
rules, and have no uniformity of action. As a natural conse- 
quence resulting from such a state of things, the Fellowship 
of the denomination thus granted is but an indifferent recom- 
mendation, and is in fact reduced to its minimum value. 
‘ I cannot but think that we owe it to ourselves and to 
the Great Cause in which we are engaged, to give to our Fellow- 
ship and Ordination a higher significance than they now pussess. 
And whatever is done should be done, not by State Conven- 
tiors, but by this body. This is a matter closely identified 
with our interests and prosperity ; it concerns the whole de- 
nomination. It does not, therefore, belong to the legislation 
of particular neighborhoods, nor has it a thousand varying in- 
terests in various localities. They who give Fellowship in 
Maine, or Alabama, or Iowa Territory, give what belongs to 
all of us, as well as to themselves. They speak, not in their 
own names alone, but in ours also, and sign a draft which we 
are expected to honor in every part of the United States. 

“T shall venture to recommend, not a reorganization of this 
body, but the grant by the people of important powers to ena- 
ble it to discharge the duties which necessarily devolve upon 
it. I could wish to see a regular gradation of powers and 
jurisdiction through. all the bodies under which our denomina- 
tion is now represented — powers corresponding to their 
respective ranks and appropriate duties. Could we suppose 
an individual to stand quite alone and independent, we must 
also suppose him to possess the natural liberty of man in its 
most unlimited extent ; but the moment he enters society and 
takes his place among others of the same race, endowed with 
similar rights, he must, of necessity, part with some portion 
of liberty. He must yield at least to be governed to some 
extent by the voice of the majority. It is so with us. When 
we enter a religious society, it is obvious that we cannot man- 
age everything to suit our own wishes. We must concede 
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something to the wishes of our brethren. So must an indi- 
vidual Society when it becomes a member of an Association, 
— 1. e., of a Family of Societies. The same is indispensable 
with the Associations when they again form State Conven- 
tions. The same principle seems to me to apply to the State 
Conventions themselves, when they would associate for their 
mutual advantage, and the general good of the whole. The 
United States Convention, which they thus compose, must 
have some powers, and each State Convention must be willing 
to grant all that are necessary to attain the end of creation. 
At present this body has not such powers ; not enough for its 
own existence; nor enough to accomplish any considerable 
good.” 1 


The outline plan, or “ statement and definition of the rela- 
tive powers and jurisdiction ” of the General Convention, and 
of the several bodies in its fellowship, accompanying the 
report, was urged upon the attention of the whole denomina- 
‘ tion, in. the hope that such a “ free and full expression might 
be secured,” as would enable the Delegates to the next ses- 
sion to come properly instructed and prepared to act definitely 
on these important matters. To facilitate this object, and es- 
pecially that the subject might be brought before the attention 
of all the State Conventions and Associations, a committee of 
one from each State was appointed. It was also moved, ac- 
cepted, and laid over for final action at the next session, that 
the portion of the Report relating to “ The Powers and Juris- 
diction of the United States Convention,” be adopted as asub- 
stitute for the Sixth Article of the Constitution. 

The “ Remarks ” appended to the Record of Proceedings, 
from the pen of the-Clerk of the Sessions, Rev. E. G. Brooks, 
contained the following : 


“The Report on Organization presents a subject to which it 
is desirable that the whole denomination should give attention. 
We need a thorough system of organization. Of this there 
can be no doubt. Our denomination has become extended— 
our Societies and Preachers and public bodies are so multi- 
plied, that we need, as we did not in the early years of our 
cause, some general principles by which all shall be governed 


1 Convention Records, Vol. I. pp. 614-517. 








————— 
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— some regular and’ systematized plan, extending through the 
denomination, giving some common ground ‘to act: upon, and 
' securing everywhere, unity of effort and of discipline. So far 
- as these things are concerned, we are in chaos now. We want 
‘ harmony, order. ''And to secure these, we must organize as 
a whole, and be willing to have some well-settled ecclesiastical 
economy that shall extend wherever our denomination ex- 
tends. A mutual understanding will then prevail, and our 
whole people will be bound together as they cannot otherwise 
be. Whether the plan proposed in the Report is the best that 
can be adopted, is the question to be settled during the ensu- 
ing year. It is hoped that the brethren who have been ap- 
pointed in the several States to bring the subject before the 
Conventions and Associations, will attend to their duty, so 
that at the next session, this Convention will be prepared to 
act and to adopt, with unanimity, some plan which, while it 
‘shall avoid what needs to be avoided, will secure what is so 
much needed,— the oneness of our denomination throughout 
the country, in ecclesiastical policy and discipline.” 2 


= 


2 Ibid, p. 527. 
At the session in 1845, held in Boston, thirteen States being 


represented, and over two hundred preachers in attendance, 
the motion made the previous year to amend the Constitution ‘ 
of the Convention was carried; and the following, slightly 


modified from the original Report of Rev. Mr. Sawyer, became 
a part of the Constitution : : 


* Of the Powers and Jurisdiction of the United States Con- 


vention. 3 

“The United States Convention has jurisdiction. over the 
several State Conventions of which it is composed, and may, 
from time to time, enact such laws for regulating the relations 
and intercourse of said Conventions as the general good of the 
Denomination may require. It may also pass such laws as 
are necessary to secure a uniform and wholesome discipline 
throughout the denomination. 

“ 1t has original and exclusive jurisdiction over the subject 
of Fellowship and Ordination, and may prescribe the terms on 
which Fellowship shall be granted, and Ordination conferred, 
. by all subordinate bodies. - 

“It may also exercise jurisdiction, for the time being, over 
all such Societies and Associations in the States and Territo- 
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ries where no Convention exists, and in such Foreign States. . 
or Provinces as. may seek its Fellowship. It. may determine , 
the ratio of representation to which such Societies or Associa- 
tions shall be entitled in this body ; — But. it allows to each 
State Convention the exclusive authority of Discipline under 
the Constitution and Laws prescribed by this Convention. 

“It is the ultimate Tribunal before which all cases of dis- 
pute or difficulty between the State Conventions shall be tried , 
and decided, except cases of the discipline of individuals, 

“It may determine, from time to time, the ratio of repre- 
sentation to which the several State Conventions shall be en- 
titled in this body.” 


In the “ Remarks ” appended to the Record by Rev. T. P, 
Abell Clerk of the sessions, is the following : 


“The principal business before the Council was of the 
greatest importance to us as a religious people. There was, 
we believe, no voice to dissent from the acknowledged neces- 
sity of a more perfect organization. It was, perhaps, too much 
to expect that there should be an entire. harmony of feeling 
and opinion in regard to the character of the measures whose 
adoption was proposed. The debates, however, exhibited 


great amiability of tone and spirit, as also deep earnestness of 
thought and feeling. It is to be hoped that another session 
will be enabled to mature and perfect some plan which shall 


guarantee to us. a uniform and effective system of discipline 
and general government.” 4 


At first view it would seem that an important end had been 
gained by the foregoing Amendment to the Constitution, but 
the. concession as to what the Convention might do, became an 
empty form of permission. which was practically interpreted as 
meaning nothing, whenever attempts were made to do any- 
thing in those matters where uniformity of law and practice 
was most needed. Even at the next session, 1846, the rules 
ot the Convention were suspended, at an early hour, to permit 
the introduction of a resolution to repeal the, newly adopted 
amendment, and restore the original articie; and. although 
this was laid on the table, and a committee was appointed to 
draft “ Rules and regulations governing tlie subjects of Fellow- 

8 Ibid, p. 546. 4 Ibid, p. 548. 
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ship and Ordination,” they never reported. And in 1847, 
when a Protest against this resolution, as interpreted by the 
Illinois Convention, was introduced by the delegate from that 
body, the Convention ‘ Voted, That it had never prescribed | 
any rules in regard to the subject of the Protest.” But the 
necessity for a uniform rule on the subject of Fellowship was 
so manifest, that the Convention, after adopting a resolution 
earnestly cautioning State Conventions against the evil of 
“ taking into their connection as Ministers of the Gospel, men 
who are unfitted by their principles or their conduct to be en- 
gaged in that calling,” created a new committee to present to 
the next session “ some plan of securing uniformity of minis- 
terial fellowship.” ® In 1848 this committee reported that it 
should be required of every State Convention and Association 
to make “ the recognition and acknowledgment of the Bible 
as containing a special revelation from God, sufficient for faith 
and practice ; and also a declaration on the part of the candi- 
date of his intention to devote himself to the work of the min- 
istry, an indispensable condition of granting Letters of Fel- 
lowship, or license to preach.” This was adopted, as was also 
the following declaration of penalty: “ Any State Convention 
or Association refusing to acknowledge the principles embod- 
ied in the above article, or to conform to the unity of action 
and fellowship therein required, shall not be entitled to the 
fellowship or privileges of this Convention.” An item in the 
same Report, simply “ recommending” a manner of trial in 
cases of discipline, the Convention failed to agree to, but 
referred to a new Committee,— Dr. H. Ballou, 2d,— who, the 
next year, 1849, reported a set of rules which “ All Associa- 
tions ” were “ recommended to adopt in substance.” 7 

No further action on this subject was taken by the Conven- 
tion till 1852, when, in answer to a request from a State Con- 
vention, whose decision, in a case of discipline, had been 
treated as a nullity by a sister Convention, for changes in 
the organic law,” the General Convention endorsed and 


5 General Convention Records, Vol. II. pp. 58, 54. 
6 Ibid, pp. 65, 66. 7 Ibid, p. 81. 
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adopted the declaration of the Committee to whom it referred 
the request, that while “ it seems desirable that each State 
Convention should recognize the action of similar bodies as 
having binding authority, at least until such action shall have 
been reversed by the decision of this Convention, your Com- 
mittee are reluctant to recommend any action on the part of 
this body which should interfere with the exercise of all the 
powers vested in the several State Conventions.” ® So in 
1853, a motion for the appointment of a committee “ to con- 
sider and report on the following points, viz.: Whether an 
individual, having been disfellowshipped by one State Conven- 
tion, is entitled to a seat in the Councii of this Convention, as 
a delegate from another similar body; or, what permanent 
rule this Conventiou will adopt when the action of two State 
Conventions conflict in any such case,” — was indefinitely 
postponed. An effort at the same session to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to cover such cases, was also defeated; but a 
committee was appointed “ to Revise and Amend the Consti- 
tution and Rules, and report at the next session, a plan for 
the more perfect organization of the Denomination.” ® This 
Committee reported a New Constitution in 1854, which was 
approved at that session, and adopted in 1855 “ by unanimous 
vote, ‘to take effect at the close” of that session. In regard 
to Fellowship and Discipline it provided that the Convention 
*‘ Shall adopt such Rules and Regulations as shall be necessary 
to secure a uniform system of Fellowship and Discipline 
throughout the denomination.” “It shall be the ultimate 
tribunal by which shall be adjudicated all cases of dispute and 
difficulty between State Conventions, and a Court of Final 
Appeal before which may be brought cases of Discipline and 
questions of government not provided for and settled by sub- 
ordinate bodies.” But with the exception of providing in 
the Rules of Order for the appointment at each session of a 
“ Committee on Complaints and Appeals,” no effort at the 
legislation required by the foregoing provision of the: Consti- 
tution was attempted till 1858, when “An Act to Regulate 
8 Ibid, p. 105. 9 Ibid, pp. 118, 118, 119. 10 Ibid, p. 130. 


, 
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the Jurisdiction of the several State Conventions in matters 
of Discipline,” was adopted ; as also “ An Act to Regulate a 
System of Appeals.” 11 At the same session, Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, in the Report on the State of the Church, employed 
the following language : 


“So far as the State of the Church, as an organized body, is 
concerned, it is apprehended that we have more reason for 
prayer than thanksgiving. It cannot be disputed that our 
organization is sadly defective, approaching far more nearly to 
no organization at all, than to an efficient denominational 
unity. For a series of years earnest efforts have been made 
to gather up the scattered: fragments of our fraternity, and 
mould them into one body, having a head to,guide and hands 
to work. Thus far it has been a failure. The councils of our 
Associations have little of unity, but are often diverse, so that, 
what is done by one, is not unfrequently undone by another. 
If the remedy be asked for, the reply is, it is not quite certain | 
that there is any remedy. Asserting. as. we do, the great 
Protestant principle of the right of private judgment, and the 
individual responsibility of each and every man to God, and 
to God alone, it may well be doubted if it is possible for us to 
effect an organization that shall embody, in any good degree, 
the elements of strength and unity, however earnestly we may 
desire to reach that end. We may multiply our tribunals at 
pleasure, and invest them with plenary powers,.on paper or 
parchment, but the difficulty is, they cannot enforce their deci- 
sions or enactments ; for our people, schooled in our great 
Protestant principle, will plant themselves on the platform of 
responsibility to God alone, and let the doings of Associations 
and Conventions pass unheeded. In view of our failure thus 
far, to secure strength and unity through our organization of 
Associations and Conventions, it is worthy of serious thought 
whether it were not better, on the whole, to abandon the attempt 
entirely, and fall back upon the purely Congregational basis, 
from which we have departed in theory, but upon which we 
do in fact stand, so far as practical results are concerned. To 
many of our brethren, and to none more than the writer of 
this Report, it would be well pleasing, to see our Associations 
and Conventions invested with more authority to determine 
and regulate the affairs of the Church, and this Convention 
especially elevated to the dignity of the Head of the Denomi- 

11 Ibid, pp. 201, 2038. 
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nation. But when it is remembered that the pubiic senti- 
ment among us is such, that the little of authority already 
delegated to our public bodies by their Constitutions, exists 
rather as a dead letter than efficient agency, the conclusion is 
tempted that it were better to cut the work short, by stripping: 
them of all claims to authority, and let their powers hence- 
forth be only advisory.” 


The following resolution, after being earnestly discussed and 
laid on the table, was finally referred to the new Committee 
on the State of the Church : 


“6 Resolved, That the following question be submitted to the 
earnest and prayerful consideration of all our subordinate 
bodies in the denomination, with the request that they shall 
express to this body, at the next session, their views and wishes 
with regard to it, viz.: Is it desirable to continue our Exist- 
ing System of Organization, or abolish it entirely, and adopt 
the plan of simple Congregationalism in our future religious 
operations ?” 2 


Rev. Dr. Brooks, in his Report on the State of the Church, 
in 1859, after alluding to the extract and Resolution above 
quoted, said : 


“ It is well that this issue between simple Congregational- 
ism and a more systematic and efficient organization should 
thus be pressed on our attention. At present we have neither, 
nor any of the advantages of either. . We have the name and 
some of the forms of organization, but+ nothing of the thing 
itself. Nor is it surprising that we have not. . . . Con- 
sidering our history, and the circumstances under which our 
denomination has been gathered, it would have been little less 
than a miracle had. we at once, or suon, taken form as a cohe- 
rent and systematized body. An entirely new sect,— only 
time and experience could teach us our wants, show us our 
work, and suggest our best methods. Above all, the advance 
party of Protestantism, the Protestants of Protestants, it was 
the penalty of our position, like all new movements, to fulfil 
the parable ot the Net; to take up a great variety, not only of 
miscellaneous, but of heterogeneous material, and as a denomi- 
nation, to include, with those who could easily harmonize’ and’ 

12 Ibid, pp. 186-188, 192. 
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consolidate, those who were in no way suited for such a pur- 
pose ; those of crude and extreme opinions; minds adrift ; 
restless and impracticable spirits; those dissatisfied with all 
existing forms and methods, as well as established opinions, 
addicted to novelty, impatient of rules, inflamed in their ideas 
of personal freedom, loose and latitudinarian in respect to dis- 
cipline, hostile to organization. Thus constituted, time has 
necessarily been required for the process of sifting and assimi- 
lation, through’ which only could such materials become a 
homogeneous and efficiently organized body. We have, there- 
fore, no reason for discouragement because we are not yet such 
a body. Nor, your Committee think, have we ever been suffi- 
ciently organized to justify us in speaking of the experiment 
of organization as a failure in our case, or in turning. to Con- 
gregationalism as our only alternative. Our Associations and 
Conventions have been forms rather than facts,— exercising 
a power of fellowship and discipline, sometimes with becom- 
ing efficiency, but mere names in every other respect, absu- 
lutely impotent for any positive work. . . . ‘The General 
Convention of Universalists in the United States of America’ 
is a very large and high-sounding name; but what has this 
body ever done corresponding to it? What practical measures 
has it ever inaugurated 2? What plans has it set on foot and 
carried out on its own responsibility ? What authority has it 
ever exercised? In what way has it ever sought to unite the 
East and West, or the several States, in actual denominational 
work — if we except the fruitless creation of the Board of Mis- 
sions last year? . . . The sufficient answer to the ques- 
tions doubtless is, that, when this Convention was constituted, 
the time had not come for anything more actual and efficient 
in the way of organization. But the time has now come.” % 


The Report, after setting forth certain indications of encour- 
agement as manifest in the recent more perfect organization 
in several of the State Conventions, concluded with an elo- 
quent appeal to the denomination to seek united and: harmo- 
nious action, and become, through “ consecration and labor,” 
a power and a blessing to the world. The sentiments of the 
Report were enthusiastically endorsed by the Convention, 
which recommended it “ to the careful attention of the people,” 
and advised “ our ministers to read it at an early day to their 
Ibid, pp. 261-257. 
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respective congregations.” A committee’ was also appointed : 
‘to correspond with the several State Conventions with regard 
to.a more complete organization ” of the State and General 
Conventions. When this Committee reported, in 1860, only 
two State Conventions had forwarded official notice of their 
action, but it was known that all had given attention to it, 
and none had raised objections. The whole matter was placed 
from year to year in the hands of Committees, whose work 
was greatly hindered by the all-absorbing attention given, 
throughout the country, to the war of the rebellion ; but who, 
in 1863, made an elaborate Report, quite inaccurate, however, 
in its historical statements, accompanied by detailed Plans for 
the organization of Churches, Associations, State Conventions, 
and the General Convention. These Plans were unanimously 
adopted, “to take effect when the majority.of the State Con- 
ventions shall approve the same.” Guided by the reports 
received from the State Conventions, a special Committee of 
one from each State represented in the General Convention 
session of 1864, reported, “after a general discussion of the 
objects proposed by these Plans, and of the general objections 
to many of their details, unanimous agreement that it is im- 
practicable to make further effort for their general adoption.” 
They were also of the opinion that the Constitution adopted 
in 1855 would, with slight modifications, give the General 
Convention all that it sought. Such modifications related to 
adding to the composition of the Convention the Permanent 
Secretary and Permanent Treasurer of the body, and the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of each State Convention ; to giving the 
Convention ‘ power to adopt such By-Laws as shall be neces- . 
sary in order to the efficiency of this Constitution ;” to giv- 
ing the Convention ‘ power to raise funds, and hold, invest, 
inanage and disburse the same” ; and to create a “ Board of 
five Trustees, who shall have charge of the investment of all 
funds, subject to the order of the Convention.” The Consti- 
tution thus proposed was unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention. * During the year this action was ratified by a ma- 
14 Official Minutes in Christian Ambassador, Oct. 8, 1864. 
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clared to be “‘ the fundamental law of the Convention,” at the 
séssion in 1865, at which time'a Board of Trustees was elected, 
and instructed to obtain * An Act of Incorporation of the 
Convention under the laws of the State of New York.” By- 
Laws for carrying out the provisions of the Constitution were 
also adopted, and Rules ‘for Securing a Uniform System of 
Denominational Organization, and a Uniform System of Fel- 
lowship and Discipline, were reported, which: were finally 
adopted in 1866. The Act of Incorporation was also obtained 
in the Spring of 1866, and the General Convention, from that 
time ‘on to the present, has been an authority and power, 
standing at the Head of the Universalist Church, and guiding 
all its enterprises. Slight modifications in the forms of the 
organic law of the Convention have been made from time to 
time, since 1865, but all with the purpose of making more 
efficient the purpose and work to which the National Organi- 
zation then committed itself. The most noticeable of these 
was made in a new cast of the Constitution in 1870. Under 
this we now have uniformity in Rules for Fellowship, Ordina- 
tion and Discipline, the collection of needed statistics, the 
raising and disbursing of money, and the general management 
of our important Church Enterprises. Year by year we be- 
come more united: in our work; and are assured that our De- 
nominational Polity is at last satisfactorily established. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Ewolution and Materialism: 


It is quite commonly. assumed. by: religionists of the old 
school, and also by undevout and pedantic dabblers in modern 
science, that the doctrine of Evolution, as it.is held by leading 
scientists, and about which so much is said in these days, is 
an anti-theistical doctrine. 
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We wish to show; in. this paper; that it is not .necessarily..so 
— that the scientific doctrine of Evolution is not. per force: ma- 
terialistic, and that Evolutionists are not,'‘of course, material- 
ists in embryo. 

What; then, is Evolution,.as we shall .use. the term in. this 

‘discussion ? Speaking comprehensively, it is that process .by 
which all existing forms of matter and modes of life are.devel- 
oped from lower and simpler forms. . According to the stricter 
definition of science, the general doctrine of Evolution teaches 

that all organized forms, including man’s, are lineally de- 

scended from a few exceedingly simple individuals by a slow 
process of differentiation, selection and survival, through many 
minute variations from the original. In the language of Prof. 
Huxley : 


“ Those who hold the theory of Evolution conceive that, there 
are grounds for believing that the world, with all that is in it, 
did not come into existence in the condition in which we now 
see it, nor in anything approaching that condition. On the 
contrary, they hold that the present conformation and compo- 
sition of the earth’s crust, the distribution of land and. water, 
and the infinitely diversified forms, of animals and plants 
which constitute its present population, are merely the final 
terms in an immense series of changes which have been brought 
about in the course of immeasurable time by the operation of 
causes more or less similar to those which are at work at the 
present day.” 


This, for our purpose, is a sufficient account in general of 
the doctrine of Evolution. Is there any good reason for sup- 
posing it to be one and the same with Materialism? There is 
much said and written about, the materialistic tendency of 
modern Science. By this tendency is meant, we presume, 
that the principal doctrine in the creed of science leads its. be- 
lievers to a denial of God and of spirit, that the development 
theory in and of itself is atheistic. 3 

Here, let us barely mention the fact that few if any of the 
leading Evolutionists are atheists. None of the foremost Eng- 
lish Evolutionists profess atheism; none of them, advocate 
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materialism. In Germany, France, and Russia, the Com- 
mune 7s materialistic, and Socialists are nihilistic, denying 
the existence of God and the reality and imperishability of 
soul. Some of the German naturalists and philosophers, like 
Biichner, Moleschott, Vogt, and Feurbach, seem to us to make 
the same denial. Without being outspoken and avowed on 
the subject, still atheism seems invulved in their premises. 
But these are not the men to whom the world looks either for 
its science or its philosophy. There are English atheists, but 
they are generally, like their compeers on the Continent, po- 
litical rather than scientific men, such as Bradlaugh and Hol- 
yoake. But we do not know of a single prominent English 
scientist who is an open and self-pronounced, or self-admitted, 
materialist. 

What, then, if there are some fledgelings in science, igno- 
rant of philosophy, and unused to metaphysical reasoning, 
who, having investigated just enough to get their heads turned, 
are atheistic or infidel in thought, and have lost all belief in 
the moral government of .the world, and in moral sanctions— 
are we, therefore, to say that true and thorough Science is 
without God in the world? That would be an unwarrantable 
conclusion. It is no more within the province of physical 
science to deny God than it is to demonstrate Him. Asa 
recent writer in the Wineteenth Century shows, physical science 
has no logical right to be atheistic, though it may be “ athe- 
ous.” It may logically and rightly affirm that by itself it 
knows, and can know, nothing of God. A scientific man may 
receive the facts of Evolution, and indeed, all the facts of Sci- 
ence, at the same time that he rejects the materialistic inter- 
pretation of those facts. That, surely, would be a preposter- 
ous science which began or ended its work by dogmatizing 
about the existence of God, denying His existence and all 
spiritual reality. A physical science which egotistically claims 
the whole field of knowledge — which gives its whole atten- 
tion to “ cutting up dead monkies and live frogs,” and then 
dogmatizes about Religion — would be as false and deplora- 
ble as that medizval orthodoxy in religion which dogmatized 
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about the flatness of the earth, asserting its stattonariness, and 
compelling its Galileos to recant. 

There are, as has been suggested by a scientific writer, 
three ways, and no possible fourth, of accounting for things in 
existence. Thé first asserts Divine Agency in a miraculous 
creation of all things, which is the common idea,— the idea of 
the child who thinks God made him just as he makes “ dirt 
pies.” This theory denies any process. The second asserts 
the Evolution process, but denies Divine Agency. The third 
asserts Divine Agency by and through the Evolution process. 
According to the first theory, a man holds to Theism, and denies 
Evolution ; according to the second he holds to Evolution and 
denies Theism ; according to the third, he believes in both 
Theism and Evolution. Orthodox and pre-evolution religion- 
ists hold the first view. A few ultra-materialists take the 
second. But the third view is the position taken by the great 
body of the best and most liberal thinkers of the present, both 
in Religion and m Science. j 

Evolution seems, thus, to be a theory which theists may 
reasonably hold, or, the modern Church will he obliged to ex- 
communicate some of its best'and wisest and most Christian 
theologians. But with materzalism it is not so. Materialism 
and Christian theism, or any kind of theism, are utterly in- 
coinpatible. For what is materialism, and the philosophy of 
its advocates, with regard to man? The boldest materialism 
announces that there is no Divine Mind in the Universe. In- 
deed, this assertion is but the logical outcome of its premises. 
For it starts with the postulate that there is nothing but mat- 
ter in the Universe. It confounds matter and mind, or rather 
it speaks of but one essence or entity and that is matter. 
The last analysis, it declares, reveals only matter and its func- 
tions ; and this matter may be infinitely divided, and no spirit 
be detected. Its defenders seek material proof for spiritual 
things. They attempt to account for all assumed spiritual 
and mental phenomena from merely material premises, and by 
predicating merely physical causes. Hence, the idea of a free, 

‘independent and immortal soul, “ the imperishable seat of 
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personality,” is to them a delusion. Or possibly they may 
add, without, however, making any concession, that ¢f man is 
immortal, it is, simply because matter and influence are eter- 
_ nal, and for no other or better reason... To make asyllogism : 
Dust and ashes are eternal. 
. Man is composed of dust and ashes. 

Therefore Man is eternal—as dust and ashes — but not 
ammortal as a free and self-conscious Mind. 

Thus Materialism says that there is no mind in the Uni- 
verse save as a product of matter. ‘ Matter is all I want,” it 
says; ‘give me its atoms, and I will explain the Universe ” 
of life and mind, sensation and perception. Witness an illus- 
tration from Ueberweg, on the side of the inherent vitality and 
self-sufficiency of matter. ‘ Yoke a pair of mice and a cask 
of flour.. By copious nourishment the animals increase and 
multiply, and in the same proportion sensations and feelings 
augment... The quantity of these latter possessed by the first 
pair is not simply diffused among their descendents, for in 
that case these last must feel more feebly than the first. The 
sensations and feelings must necessarily be referred back to 
the flour, where they exist, weak and pale, it is true, and not 
concentrated as they are in the brain.” Thus it would seem 
that men and all animals are but the result of a “ fortuitous 
concourse of material atoms.” And the materialistic hypoth- 
esis, whenever it can do so, speaks and thinks of mind in 
terms of matter. It likes to associate in the same class of 
_ phenomena the body and brain of man, and the figure of a 
crystal, and say that these are alike in being instances of Na- 
ture’s ** molecular architecture.” Mind is but a form of mat- 
ter. It grows with the growth of the body, and is extinguished 
when the body dies. Vital torce, like the force which issues 
in crystallization, is a property of matter — it inheres in mat- 
ter the same as nutrition inheres in a living body. ‘Thus, he 
who holds that there is but one substance or essence, and that 
that substance is matter, he who denies soul in man and in 
nature, who, like Lucretius, believes that the mind and body 
are one and indistinguishable, living and perishing together, 
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or like Dentocritus, holds the eternity of atoms and the mate- 
riality of souls — any one, ii short, who thinks to ultimately 
explain and account for Life, Love, Fhought and Holiness by 
saying that they are the result of certain necéssary and com- 
plex combinations and groupings df material molecules, is a 
materialist. ' 

We submit that it is not well to allow these views, erude 
and largely hypothetical as tliey are, and becoming as they 
are, more or less popular, to pass uncontroverted. The Chris- 
tian minister should not be silent or ignorant on these subjects. 
Men should be taught that there is a vast and vital difference 
between Evolution which may well be theistic, and Material 
ism which can not logically be anything if not anti-theistic. 
In the great Babel of voices around us, in the midst of a time- 
serving orthodoxy in religion, and of @ physical science growa 
somewhat irreverent and dogmatic by reason of its recent vic+ 
tories over the “ priests,” there is great need of a wise and 
sober and reverent handling of these questions; Many young 
and rising men, especially in the professions, are cutting loose 
from religion, simply because its representations have seemed 
to them: cruel and irrational,and at war with the facts revealed 
by recent scientific investigation. Some of them suppose that 
religion is opposed to’ these facts and to the doctrine of Evoln- 
tion. And some, along with the “ priests,” would like to have 
it made out that Evolution, at: best, is but a stepping-stone to 
Materialism. Show many of these doubters their misconcep- 
tion and error, show them that religion is neither another 
name for sectarian intolerance, nor for scientific ignorance ; 
teach theni, too, that mind is one thing, and matter another 
and totally different thing, and they will have-in their posses- 
sion a weapon which may be used against Materialism ; one, 
too, which they will be all the more irielined to use when they 
see that théir a¢ceptance of theism does not involve opposition 
to Evohlutionism. 

The great materialistic delusion is, and ever has’ been, that 
of confounding the two entirely dissimilar things — matter 
and mind ; and after such a blundering and slovenly fashion 
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of using words and confusing ideas, the reality and continuity 
of spiritual things are denied. The theist holds that mind is 
mind, and matter is matter; and he asserts the impossibility 
of getting mind out of matter, unless in the beginning it was 
involved in matter — which is a begging of the question. If 
science, according to its own account of itself, has ever dem- 
onstrated anything, it is that matter is inert. It says inertia 
is just as surely a property of matter as extension. While 
mind is something that can move itself, matter is something 
that can not move itself. But, it is moved, and there isa 
Mover distinct from itself. The materialist has to assume a 
Dniverse self-conscious, self-made, self-moving, and self-exist- 
ent, and then he has the effrontery to taunt the theologian 
with his gigantic eredulity and his voracity of mystery. It is 
a foolish credulity which puts an Intelligent and Holy will 
back of phenomena — it is not credulity to believe that things 
come before thought, and without thought ; and that they have 
a meaning capable of being interpreted to and by reason, and 
yet, there never was any Reason to ordain them,— and all is 
but a blind jumble of atoms without design or plan. But, 
there is design and plan. Man sees and interprets both, 
though he recognizes that he did not make the plan nor first 
conceive ‘the design. If he is rational, he knows there is 
something in existence besides molecules of matter. He rec- 
ognizes‘a free‘and intelligent energy above matter, controlling 
it according to certain uniform and intelligible laws; and 
therefore, he cannot ‘assume with the materialist that “ what- 
ever falls within the province of Nature drops thereby out of 
relation to God.” The theist thinks it intellectual suicide to 
proclaim ‘that “matter without thought, or force, or, will, is 
sufficient for all,” and accounts for all. 

But the materialist will say we do not define matter “ po- 
tentially ”’ enough, nor comprehensively enough. What, then, 
shall we do? Put mind into matter, and immediately call it 
matter just as before? Does matter think, love, feel sorrow 
and remorse? ‘Does it know itself?» That is a truly fearful 
and wonderful kind of matter, every least particle of which, 
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according to Prof. Clifford, contains a small piece of “ mind- 
stuff’? — which contains mind in solution, or enveloped within 
it, just ready at any time to be developed as it were spontane- 
ously and for no reason. It is a thing wholly unique and cu- 
rious withal, and worthy of special investigation, to find, if 
possible, how and when and where matter, naturally dead, in- 
ert, inorganic, got these wonderful mental and vital properties. 
These molecules of mere matter, which even some scientists 
have spirited entirely away into simple points of force, what 
are they? We are told that they digest in one combination, 
and exert nerve-force in another ; in one collocation they write 
the “Origin of Species,” and in another they pray to God and 
sing His praise. These wise and witty, these laughing and 
crying molecules, these diplomatic and judicial atoms — how 
fully do we believe, without any superstition, in their unaided 
efforts to constitute the world and account for man! That 
the various physical elements should grow into a man, with- 
out any reason for so doing, and without any Supreme Pur- 
pose intending them to do so, this does not try our faith at 
all, nor appeal to our credulity like the miserable superstition 
of Theism ! 
If man is only what he sees, tastes, touches, hears and 
smells, if he 7s what he eats, and that only; if the saying of 
Moleschott is true, “ Ohne Phosphorus kein Gedanke,” if we 
know no realm but the physical, and faith, hope, and love, 
thought, will and consciousness are things that can be weighed 
and measured —if they occupy space and have specific grav- 
ity, if soul-life depends upon bodily life and form, then the 
materialist is right, and the whole field is his. Then there is 
nought that is spiritual, and we make false and uncalled-for 
distinctions. But where is the scientist who would risk his 
reputation as a correct observer and thinker upon the asser- 
tion that life and thought come from that which has no life 
and thought about it? Life must come from life, and not 
from the lifeless. A true Scientist, like Prof. Tyndall, knows 
this, for he declares that biology can do nothing to account 
for consciousness, and though the scientist may show the mo- 
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lecular groupings and motions of matter, these, after all, ex- 
plain nothing. 

Indeed, how can matter explain spirit, when, according to 
the best authority, matter itself is but an inference from 
thought. The materialist confuses ideas with sensations, and 
makes no distinction between the attributes and phenomena 
of the mind, and mind itself. This may be good science, but 
it is bad metaphysics. But suppose we ask our materialist 
to tell us what he really knows about. this “ solid matter,” of 
which he thinks he is so sure. Did he ever prove any matter 
by coming into direct and personal contact with it? Did he 
ever see substance face to face? We ask him to show even 
the smallest piece of matter, and he simply presents us with a 
bundle of his sensations and impressions and inferences. At 
best, he only tells us of. qualities and properties, and says 
something of relations and conditions. The chief reality he 
fails to speak of — who and what. is the being who has these 
impressions, and makes these inferences, and is cognizant of 
these properties, and eomprehends these relations? Why 
does he omit to ask about that free and self-conscious energy 
which he calls himself,— that which wills, and thereupon 
oceans are spanned, and mountains tunnelled? Will is the 
source of power, the origin of force. We cannot conceive of 
its beginning to be, nor of its beeoming extinct, any more than 
we can think away space, or conceive of its non-existence. 

But no state of willing, thinking or feeling is man, nor can 
any or all of such states constitute mind. The soul is the 
substance or essence out of which these states and feelings 
arise, and in which they inhere.. It isa unity; and were it 
possible to live a life of observation merely, to live all the time 
among phenomena, and not at all with principles, its life would 
be like:a piece of patchwork, and the world would look to it 
like a series of disconnected successions and divisions, of parts 
and parcels. Materialism is.analytical, but not synthetical. 
It sees facts, but not principles. It pulls to pieces, but does 
not. construct and. unify,,and, therefore does not see the Uni- 
verse nor Soul as:they are. But, as Emerson says, “ All goes 
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to show that the soul is not an organ, but it animates and ex- 
ercises all the organs; it is not a faculty or function, but it 
uses all faculties and functions, as, fer example, tle powers of 
memory, calculation, and comparison. The soul is not the 
intellect, nor the will, but master of intellect and will; it is 
the background of our being in which they lie.” 

Any one who will step out and away from his slavery to 
isolated facts, and use a fair reason upon them, will not con- 
found matter and self-conscious soul. The evolutionist will 
not do it, for his method is synthetical as well as analytical, 
deductive as well as inductive. 

Neither can we describe mind in terms of the most refined 
matter. The thinnest and most volatile ether, the subtlest 
and most thoroughly pervading foree — like light or electric- 
ity — the simplest elements, or most complex combinations of 
them, do not constitute self-conscious mind, nor can these 
forces, agents, or elements, be manufactured into mind, or into 
anything like consciousness; and for the very obvious reason 
that matter is matter, and mind is not matter. “ Radiant” 
matter, and the hypothetical matter with four dimensions, if 
there are any such things, are still matter, and not spirit. 
Science knows nothing of the latter, nothing certainly against 
it, and it observes and interprets, as best it may, what appears. 
It sees the order and method of the world, and tries to tell us 
of both, and to explain both. And this is well. But that is 
a superficial view, which, seeing the operations of faithful and 
inviolable law in the universe, concludes therefore, that the 
whole thing is a machine which runs itself. Some suppose 
that, because God works by law, therefore we can very easily 
dispense with God, while we keep and deify law; as though 
one might dispense with combustion, and retain heat, or pos- 
Sess religion without morality. To the materialist, law is all. 
He “ turns causation vut of doors into metaphysic night.” He 
does not think that law implies order, intelligent choice, reso- 
lution, and arrangement. He seems to have no comprehen- 
sion of the truth that physical science is only the aute-room 
to mental and moral science, but puts the cart before the 
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horse, and avers that physiology and anatomy are competent 
to éxplain the constitution and workings of the Spirit — or of 
all the spirit there is. But, given the naked, inorganic mat- 
ter of the Universe, put it into any formless mass, and it remains 
to be proved, that it would ever, of and from itself, produce 
the universal order and beauty and the conscious intelligence 
that we see. These are not the result of chance, neither the 
product of mills and machines, but the offspring of divine 
enthusiasm and divine inspiration. It is an astonishing con- 
clusion, that because things are orderly, therefore, there is no 
Ordainer. If we have no logical right to infer Intelligence 
from Order, then we have no logical right to reason at all. 
Let us admit then gladly, because it is truly scientific, that 
things are modified and various, that through all modifications 
and variations there runs an intelligible law. And then let 
us ask, why is this? Did it all simply happen so? Is ita 
result of chance? For a merely accidental or hap-hazard con- 
cern, this is about the shapeliest and the most beautifully and 
wisely designed world it ever entered into the thought of man 
to conceive. Natural Selection, it is said, did it. We would 
say no word against Natural Selection, what there is of it, and 
as far as it goes; bet Natural Selection is not a First Cause, 
nor, indeed, is it a cause at all, but simply a method of pro- 
cedure. We shall not deify this law, for nothing is wholly 
accounted for by it. In order that it have a field of opera- 
tions, something, yea, ** Some One,” must be assumed before 
it, to provide things to select from, and the individuals to do 
the selecting. Evolution itself is but a law of modal expres- 
sion,— a method of order ; but methods never effectuate any- 
thing. What is called * environment ” is a condition, and not 
a cause. It is assuming a little too much to say that light 
creates the eye, and air is the final cause of lungs, and water 
' makes fins-and webbed feet. Here are adaptations of one 
thing to another, involving forethought and design; but no 
true philosophy can ever grant that creative power is vested 
in conditions and relations. The doctrine that the existing 
order of material things is the result of a gradual transmuta- 
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tion of forms from the lower to the higher is not a Godless 

doctrine. If it passes the boundaries of experimental evidence, 

or asks at all of the power behind nature, it at once entangles 

itself in, and perplexes itself with, the old metaphysical diffi- 

culties which, as J. S. Mill affirms, lie at the root of all sci-. 
ence. Evolution does not attempt to deny causation, and 

causation ultimately is the will of God. This doctrine (Evo- 
lution) has served a great purpose in helping to drive out of 
the minds of men the idea of the magical, and it is correcting 
the popular ideas of God as a Great Juggler and Wonder- 
worker, and Author of Confusion ; and is replacing them with 
the thought of God as the transcendent Author, and the 
immanent and faithful Preserver of a Universe of order and 
law. , 
We have said that the great Evolutionists are not Material- 
ists, that they do not avow themselves as such, and that it is 
far from their thought or intention to make the doctrine of 
Evolution a stepping stone to Atheism. It is true that Evolu- 
-tionists are not always clear in making their statements, and 
sometimes their later assertions contradict their earlier ones ; 
and occasionally they seem to take both sides of a question. 
They are not expert metaphysicians, as a rule, and outside of 
their own field of knowledge they are quite as likely to blun- 
der as other people. But, we are to remember, with compas- 
sion for all the thoughtful of our race, the ‘‘insoluble prob- 
lems.” We must remember that science, in its largest mean- 
ing, can take us into abysmal depths of thought. And it is 
well to possess a patient consciousness of the fact that it is 
very hard to make an impregnable and unassailable statement 
of the eternal questions. Nothing is gained to religion by its 
denunciations of all science as naturally atheistic. It is bad 
to fling promiscuously upon scientific men, the charge of ma- 
terialism. Evolution, by the mouth ot its foremost apostles, 
refutes such a charge. Saying nothing of those eminent sci- 
entists, who, like Herschel, Maxwell, Wallace, Carpenter, Far- 
raday, are confessed theists, we will consult Charles Darwin, 
the father of English Evolutionists, and who is supposed by 
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some of the straightly orthodox to have something Satanic in 
his composition. In his book on “ The Origin of Species,” he 
speaks of “ those laws impressed upon matter by the Creator ;” 
and in another. place, he speaks again of the Creator,” as 
the origin of the first forms of life, whether these were few or 
many. Darwin only insists that there has been a process of 
development, and he has taken it as his life-work to discover 
what he may about that process, without denying, but rather 
affirming, as we see by his own words, the necessity of a Ore- 
ator. Herbert Spencer, after he has been led by physical sei- 
ence as far as it can go, places what he names the “Absolute,” 
the ‘ Supreme Reality,” back of all phenomenal knowledge. 
He says that this Reality is Unknowable, and thus in a very 
true sense it is like the Christian’s God, whose ways are “ past 
finding out.” Unknowable in a grand and mysterious sense 
God surely is, and we shall never be able to go round about 
Him with our petty lines of human measurement. We shall 
never demonstrate Him to the senses, nor. to the mathematical 
reason ; but Spencer shows that we may speak of Him; and 
who knows but it is presumptuous for us to claim a larger 

\ faith than is held by this great exponent of the Evolution phi- 
losophy ? 

Prof. Huxley, while admitting that he is a Materialist of the 
Cartesian order, while he admits and argues for the fact, that 
in us, mind is, in some inexplicable way, connected with mat- 
ter, and while the brain is the seat of our present thought and 
feeling, yet, in his discourse on the * Pliysical Basis of Life,’’ 
he disavows the common materialism, by which conscience, con- 
sciousness, and all mental things are explained as a result of the 
movements of material molecules; and he even goes so far as to 
say that ‘the errors of such a materialism may paralyze the ener- 
gies and destroy the beauty ofa life.” And in his address upon 
the ** Philosophy of Des Cartes,” he says, ‘‘ when Materialists 
stray beyond the border of their path, and begin to talk abour 
there being nothing else in the Universe but ‘ Matter,” and 
“‘ Force,” and . Necessary Law,” and all the rest of their 
“ grenadiers,” I decline to follow them. All our knowledge 
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is a knowledge of states of consciousness. “Matter” and 
“ Force” are, so far as we can know, mere names for certain 
forms of consciousness. What we eall the material world is 
only known to us under the forms of the ideal world.” Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, commonly classed as a Materialist in the 
worst sense of that term, says, in the chapter on VOLITION, in 
his work “The Physiology of the Mind”: * He who reflects 
upon himself, and upon the Universe, is forced, in the end, to 
the recognition in the workings of the world, of a power from 
which all life and energy proceed, which has been from the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be; which cannot be con- 
trolled and comprehended by human thought and will, but 
which controlls and comprehends human thought and will. 
We recognize an impulsion outside ourselves, which is the 
moving energy of Evolution. We come back, indeed, to some- 
thing which, however we name it, is very like the theological 
Trinity — God the Unrevealed and Unrevealable, God the 
Revealed, and God the Revealer.” Prof. John Tyndall, with 
whom Mr. Mallock has such a quarrel, says in “‘ Fragments of 
Science,” “ As to the final purpose of existence—the ultimate 
end of the Greator in the existence of the Universe, modern 
science does not even claim to have an opinion.” And again, 
‘¢ you. never hear the really philosophical defenders of the doc- 
trine of uniformity speak of impossibilities in nature. They 
never say that it is impossible for the Builder of the Universe 
to alter His work.” And however the materialist may think 
that the gulf between mind and matter, between the organic 
and the inorganic, has been spanned, Prof. Tyndall does not 
agree with him. On the contrary, he says, “ Between molec+ 
ular mechanics and consciousness is interposed a fissure. over 
which the ladder of physical reasoning is incompetent to 
carry us. When we attempt to pass from the phenomena of 
physics to those of thought, we meet a problem which tran- 
scends any conceivable expansion of the powers which we now 
possess.” 

Thus, according to the prominent Evolutionists, the facts of 
consciousness — and all: the necessary data of metaphysics 
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are adverse to materialism. Can we doubt any longer that 
these men themselves stand opposed to it? In the name of 
these men, we object to the claim of the materialist that. the 
whole Universe comes within the. scope of the physicist. Mat- 
ter is not all that is. Conscious Mind and Free Will are facts. 
But the Materialist confounds the forms of consciousness, which 
may change and disappear, with consciousness itself, which is 
forever the same. If consciousness is a fact, and.the kind of 
a fact we assume it to be, then it is not the result of organi- 
zation, and disorganization cannot destroy it, however its mani- 
festation may cease to us. And, though bodily dissolution 
may place my friend where he cannot for the time being, and 
under existing conditions, express for me and to me by sensi- 
ble demonstration, the affection he bears me, yet no one has 
any right to say that my friend feels and loves no more, and 
is conscious of nothing. 

Somewhere we have seen an illustration of this matter as 
follows: Take the sleeper and an alarm of fire. Does the 
sleeping man hear the alarm, and then awake, or does he 
awake first, and-then hear the call? If he heard the call be- 
fore awaking, then consciousness — the inner self — was awake 
to hear it, while the body slumbered. If he awoke before he 
heard the call, then the call did not awake him ; and the con- 
clusion is, that while the body slumbered deeply, somethiny 
was awake to hear thecall. Zhat something must be the eter- 
nal verity of conscious soul. Soul or mind, then, is a real and 
independent existence, and if the alternative were forced upon 
us, we should certainly date and derive matter from mind, 
rather than mind from matter. For we can see much more 
clearly how mind explains and accounts for matter, than how 
the phenomena of conscious intelligence can be explained by 
Matter without Thought and without Will. 

According to Prof. John Fiske, an able Scientist, and an 
Evolutionist,— “ it is not only inconceivable how mind should 
have been produced from matter, but it.is inconceivable that 
it should have been produced from matter, unless matter pos- 
sessed already the attributes of mind in embryo.” ‘ But,” he 
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adds, “ we are not helped much by supposing that the germs 
of mind were somehow latent in the primeval nebula” If 
there Were no mind in the first place, how could there be mind 
in the second place? No one believes in its spontaneous gen- 
eration from nothing. And yet something like this the Mate- 
rialist confesses, unless he believes that the Matter of the Uni- 
verse is the brain of a great Nature-God. But Matter, as 
such, has no self-hood. It does not say or think “ I am,” and 
we can never make it say so. But the great Z Am is before 
it, and above it, before and above primordial cell and primeval 
fire-mist. And though every simple element, or the so called 
undecomposable parts of matter be deified, yet in none of their 
collocations could they account for the geometric gem of crys- 
tal, nor for the radiance and fragrance of a flower. But with 
the theist, God is not simply a mechanician, and that only. 
“ He does not work,” says Martineau, “ by the pharmacopeia 
or the scale of chemical equivalents. To be chief artificer, 
chief dyer, chief engineer, this is not to be the everlasting 
God.” God loved the worlds into heing, and upholds them by 
love. He loves and works by inspiration. Human souls are 
the offspring of His Divine Enthusiasm. The Universe has 
over it, and iu it, not chance, not an impersonal and abstract 
law, which is the Deity of the Materialist and Positivist, but 
a loving and a “ geometrizing” God,— a “ power that makes 
for righteousness.” 

It is well enough to talk about “ Nature,” and the “ Laws 
of Nature,” if we mean anything clear and definite, and know 
what we mean, but the pseudo-scientific use of these terms is 
a great, thick mist. The laws of nature are simply “ phenom- 
enal uniformities,” having no coercive or executive power 
whatever. To say that a rule or.a law governs, is simply to 
put the effect before the cause. We know nothing of govern- 
ment of any kind, save that which has its source in, and de- 
rives its authority from, the will of the Governor. We do not 
believe that man is an automaton. We believe in a moral 
government over moral beings, who constitute a perpetual 
moral order. We believe not only in the fact of conscience, 
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but also in its serious authority and eternal value. And we 
believe in the government of the universe according to the 
great principle and processes of evolution. These processes 
are the manifestations of divine power. Hence we do not find 
that evolution and theism are incompatible, or mutually de- 
structive. But the materialiem which denies the moral and 
spiritual value and authority, if not the fact of will and con- 
science, and before which nothing is felt in any high sense to 
be sacred ; the doctrine which asserts that mental phenomena 
cannot exist apart from material, which says that matter is 
all, and that mind is but a transient product of matter; the 
doctrine which declares that “love and faith are but distilla- 
tions of what exists diluted in mutton-chops and beer, and 
that the voice of one crying in the wilderness was nothing but 
an automatic metamorphosis of the locusts and wild honey ; 
which opens a brain and says that devotion is the result of a 
definite molecular change in this or that convolution of gray 
pulp”; the doctrine which confounds the phenomena of mind 
with the mind itself, and then confounds mind with matter, 
which declares that when phenomena cease the essence per- 
ishes,— that doctrine, while we would not persecute it, yet 
with it we cannot agree, nor will we leave it uncontroverted ; 
for to us it not only seems contrary to the highest reason, but 
it dereligionizes and derides the soul, it dwarfs and finally 
nullifies “the mighty hopes which make us men.” 


Articte XXIII. 


Historic Theism. 


It can never be of slight interest te trace out the dim way 
in which the divine sense has grown and shaped itself in the 
ages and races of men. Worship, of some kind, is a univer- 
sal phenomenon of humanity. Some thought of the God-mys- 
tery is discovered in prehistoric times in family altars, mar- 
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riage ceremonies, sepulchres, mound-building, and rude im- 
ages. Age after age there has been an earnest search for the 
great source of light and life. Never. was this haunting sense 
of something beyond and above quite lost. Religion possessed 
man from the first as a part of his life. No tribe was ever 
destitute of some sacred helief. Some were once thought to 
be without worship, but after longer and closer observation, it 
was found that they had some apprehension of religious reali- 
ties. There is a faculty in man which develops towards the 
unseen. It is not worth while to discuss the question whether 
mankind began with a primeval. revelation or not. If they 
had it and soon forgot it, how mueh better off were they than 
if they had never had it? Primeval man could not receive 
abstract ideas. Science is acquired, not given. Theology is 
learned, not published. Once the art of computing numerals, 
and the problems of mathematics, were unknown. So God 
was unknown. Worship, like music and taste, is progressive, 
refined by culture. Each generation has an advantage over 
its predecessors. Man is religious by nature. A capacity for 
music may exist without a correct theory of it. Soa relig- 
ious sense may coexist with a mistaken theism. But without 
a worshipping instinct, the lowest fetish and idol could not 
have been. 

Theism began in the worship of departed spirits. Go back 
as far as you can, and you will find that some dead ancestor 
was the chief god of the tribe or family. Only the relatives 
could share in this household rite. Outsiders must be for- 
mally adopted. Noone could have two shrines. The new 
wife must be ceremoniously initiated to her husband’s domes- 
tic altar. The Patriarch offered sacrifices at stated seasons 
before the house-fire. This must be perpetuated unbroken, 
unsullied, by the son. This object of worship was regarded 
as a family deity, belonging to, and watching over, the home. 
It assisted in the daily cares, cooked the food, burnt tlie sac- 
rifices, and lighted the funeral pyre. It was kept burning at 
the centre of the dwelling guarded and secluded from the 
stranger. Ancestor-worship played a conspicuous part. in 
some early religions. 
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Man soon came to look beyond his family or tribe, and to 
reflect upon the objects of nature: There was grandeur and 
power to excite his awe and wonder. Through the slow cen- 
turies he groped long and dimly after God. He had an in- 
nate presentiment of Deity ; it was not an idea only, an inti- 
mation, an impression of something besides what was felt, 
seen, heard. Discerning that distance did not stop with the 
limits of sight, but that space extended on and on beyond, the 
idea of the unlimited was forced upon his mind. He began 
to realize that the senses did not recognize the whole. The 
feeling of vastness was impressed upon the veriest savage. 
The horizon enlarges, as man advances, into an endless ex- 
panse. Around and above are measureless depths. He does 
not know what it all means, but suspects a mysterious pres- 
ence in it all. The abstract concept of God is late, but the 
hint of it is early. A consciousness arose of what could not 
be explained. Enclosing him was a line, on the one side of 
which was the finite, on the other the infinite. The infinite 
seemed as the complement of the finite. For a long while 
the idea of God is unintelligible, but is a possible, an inevita- 
ble idea. 

Positive philosophy denies that we can go beyond sensuous 
knowledge. Human history aud experience prove we can. 
The soul actually sees, apprehends the invisible ; it even lives 
in contact with it face to face. This fundamental fact the 
unfolding of our being proclaims. Sense and reason do not 
account for all the facts before us. A truer philosophy affirms 
that man’s mental conceptions suggest their opposites; the 
finite, the infinite; the seen, the unseen; time, eternity ; 
events, cause ; creation, a God. Man tried to find an inter- 
nal in the external. He looked behind the vail for the Lord 
of all. What helps did he have in this search? His shadow 
was his image without his substance. To the material was 
linked the imxnaterial., like a soul fastened toa body. He 
had two shadows, one appeared in the light, the other in the 
dark. By day, an outline of himself followed him, so beset 
him that he could not escape from it. By night he saw world- 
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pictures in the water. A savage standing before a looking- 
glass thinks he sees his ghost. As inanimate objects have 
shadows, the belief comes to prevail that they are possessed 
as he is. The first conception of spirit was very faint. The 
god-spirit was slightly different from themselves, not much 
wiser or more powerful, yet dreaded. This was not unlike 
table-turnings and rappings. As the mind is enlightened, 
higher realizations are attained. 

The shadow left him at night, then came dreams. To 
primeval man dreams had great importance. Their phenom- 
ena were considered as real as the events that occurred when 
he was awake. Nightmare was personified evil that seized 
him in the dark, and vanished with the light. He thought 
the mind deserted the body in sleep, and visited distant places 
and countries. While it was lifeless and stationary, the soul 
travelled about in nocturnal adventures. When he dreamed 
of departed friends and relatives, he believed that the spirits 
of the dead had visited him. Jacob dreamed of angels passing 
to and fro on a ladder reaching from earth to heaven. Thus 
arose the idea that spirit, if not immortal, did survive the 
body, live on when it disappeared. Thus was slowly elabo- 
rated a concept of something separate from the body, and thus 
@ transition was obtained from the a to the invisible, from 
matter to spirit. 

Many names have been given to the various phases of the- 
ism taken from the objects worshipped. Physiolatry, the awe 
felt towards natural objects, Zodlatry the homage offered to 
animals, Sabaism, Astrolatry, worship paid to heavenly bodies, 
Psycholatry, visions, charms, incantations, witchcraft, &c. 
There is little advantage in these distinctions. The feeling 
of worship does not differ.as its objects differ. The sun is a 
nobler object than a tree or a snake, but it does not make the 
devotion bestowed on it nobler. The-worshipper is not raised 
or lowered by the thing itself; but by the character ascribed 
to it, we shall make four divisions. Fetichism, Polytheism, 
Theism, Monotheism. There is no logical or chronological 
order for these terms. They do not occupy distinct periods 
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or stages, but intermingle and oceur at the same time. Fet- 
ishism is the superstitious veneration which sees something 
unusual in artificial and tangible things. On the lowest fetish 
was bestowed the attributes of a. god. Adoration finds what 
it seeks; it is a struggle for the sipremée. The thing that 
can be seen and handled is not worshipped, but the deity that 
has taken’ possession of it. Age after age man has been in 
search after the divine. Because fetishism is the lowest form 
of worship, it is no proof that it was primitive. There is no 
trace of it in the earliest forms of religion. There was no 
room for it. The idea of a god must have been prior to the 
worship of it in sensible images. The mind must have enter- 
tained it before anything could take its name, or be identified 
with it. The fetish must have had antecedents to be intelli- 
gible. 

Whence came this supernatural concept? We have tried 
to solve this psychological problem. Fetishism was never the 
whole religion of any people ; it was not an original impulse. 
It was a corruption of a higher idea, and often accompanied 
in the same tribe with exalted sentiments. It may coexisi 
with the worship of one supreme’ God. Why did man wor- 
ship a stone? It was doubtless a sacred relic taken from a 
forsaken altar. The stones which Jaeob used for his pillow 
were consecrated for what appeared tohimfrom them. Stones 
were worshipped as sacred tokens because they were. believed 
to have fallen from the sky. “The city of the Ephesians was 
a worshipper of the great goddess Diana and of the image that, 
fell down from Jupiter.” The Mussulman monotheist kissed 
the aerolite at Mecca. Similar stones were revered at Troy 
and Rome. The temptation to fetishism existed long among 
the Hebrews, and was the occasion of the command “ not to 
worship ‘ graven images.” Aaron’s molten calf shows this 
tendency. Jeroboam also made twogolden calves, and blended 
with Mosaic rites idolatrous practices. The Urim and Thum- 
mim were mysteriously consulted for the sacred utterances of 
Jehovah. The healing qualities of the Brazen Serpent: are 
arrayed against the devastation of the fiery serpents, to denote 
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to. the Israelites the superior resources of their God to the 
gods of Egypt. The Catholic Church soon lapsed into the 
worship of the Virgin, of saints and images, beads and 
crosses, amulets and talismans, statues and paintings. It 
sees the Christ-God ina wafer. Fetishism belongs, not to any 
period, or people, but to a low order of culture. Remnants of 
it remain among the ignorant of all creeds. Perhaps few are 
entirely free from it. 

An idol is distinct from, and natalie to, a fetish; but it 
may become one. The fetish is a god, the idol a similitude-of 
one. The gods were local, they must go to them ; hence they 
made an image which they could keep near, and take with 
them. The teraphim of the Old Testament were household 
gods. Rachel stole them from her father, and took them 
away with her. When the Israelites left Egypt and fought 
the Canaanites, their god resided in the ark. Its power was 
lost while the Philistines held it. 

Polytheism was an effort to grasp some tangible portion of 
divinity in the objects of nature. There was observed in them 
various qualities which awoke emotions of awe and wonder. 
The height and vastness of the sky ; the solemn voice of the 
thunder ; the lightning’s vivid flash, stirred up the sentiment 
of veneration. The waters, so furious in the storm, so placid 
in the calm, the winds, so wrathful, and so still, were fit sym- 
bols of the sublimity, infinity and activity of deity. The 
mountains and the forests, so secluded and imposing, seemed 
as the very abodes and altars of the gods. There was a deep 
mystery in all the changing phenomena, the varying moods, 
the conflicting powers of nature. The mighty sun alternating 
with the myriad troops of stars, the bright moon waxing and 
waning, the clouds and the rain appearing and disappearing, 
day submerged in night, and night dispelled by day, heat 
driven before cold, and cold retreating before heat, growth 
conquered by decay, and decay vanquished by growth — these 
constantly repeated phenomena strongly impressed the. be- 
holders that they were beset on all sides with restless and 
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resistless agents or beings who controlled all the events, and 
forces, and movements, of the universe. 

Strangely as it strikes us, there were reasons for the wor- 
ship of the serpent. It had poisonous fangs, and stealthy 
movements, secret hiding-places, which made it a creature to 
dread. It was a weather-prophet, which gave it a title to 
respect. Its coil was emblematic of eternity. 1ts lapsing in- 
to torpor and reviving again, its seeming rejuvenescence in 
casting off its skin, were expressive of vigorous and tenacious 
life. We -have also its traditionary cunning that outwitted 
Eve in the garden of paradise; and added to all we have 
Christ’s own words, “ Be ye wise as serpents.” 

All races, too, have worshipped fire ; ; and no wonder wie 
it was seen how beneficent a helper it was, on the one hand, 
and on the other, how terrible an avenger. They dreaded it, 
and blessed it. It was a@ purifier, though a destroyer ; it im- 
parted while it consumed. It separated the earthly from the 
etherial ; its flame and smoke rose upward, as if kindred with 
the skies. ‘The light and the lightning were fire. So was the 
sun — when it warmed the cold earth, it was a benefactor ; 
when it scorched it, it was an enemy. 

These were the sources of the wide-spread mythologies that 
grew up in the past. Each of these many gods in nature’s 
pantheon represented a divine person or function. In deify- 
ing almost everything, the people were yearning for the per- 
fect. In striving to grasp it, comprehend it, express it, they: 
gathered something of the godlike from this and from that, 
from earth and from heaven; they gave to each and to all 
name after name; but these objects thus deified did not sat- 
isfy. What they sought was not in them. There was some 
likeness to it ineach ; but it was more thanall. What human 
needs and desires were in’ search of, no object could contain ; 
no name describe. Call over all the things.that make up the 
universe, and they do not comprise God. The Jehovah of the 
Israelites retained the attributes of these nature-gods. He is 
described as the Lord of-hosts, or of the stars ; ““ who maketh 
the clouds his chariots: who walketh upon the wings of the 
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wind.” He was a devouring fire. He appeared to Moses in 
the burning bush. To Hebrew narrowness God inhabited a 
local heaven ; He was shut up in His house on high. Chris- 
tianity domesticated God, brought Him down among His 
earthly children. 

Abstract theism grew slowly. At last it was discovered 
that many of these nature deities were not real gods, and they 
were forsaken, or sank in consequence to about the level of a 
Catholic saint. An abandoned god became a fairy, a sup- 
planted god,a demon. This was an advance, and from it 
proceeded a belief in various supreme gods, called Henothe- 
ism. It was distinguished from monotheism, the worship of 
one god, and the denial of all others; and from polytheism, 
the worship of many deities, a divine polity, with one superior 
god. Each god, while he was invoked, was supreme. The 
suppliant thought only of the one addressed. Here was more 
than a trinity. This stage has lingered in later creeds. It 
was the Egyptian triad-system that introduced into Chris- 
tianity the three gods in one. It was also corrupted by the 
Persian system of two gods, a good god, and a bad god. 

Monotheism took form in the idea of a gigantic, superhu- 
man man. It was developed out of anthropology. Now all 
phenomena became significant of mind, of personality. As 
there is a self that controls all human movements ; so it must 
be a self that controls the world. Man is a second self —a 
born self — so there must be a first self, an unborn self. It 
was seen how this self used the senses and was distinct from 
them, unseen, yet noted by them. A finite knower suggests 
an infinite knower ; a finite person an Infinite Person. The 
individual self is discovered as a spark of the Eternal Self. 
All actions refer to the will that creates them, so all worlds 
refer to the Supreme Will that ordains them. Thus comes 
the notion that spirit rules the world. 

Monotheism is not the result of outward seeking, of reduc- 
ing all gods to one. - It is an inward discovery. The study 
of nature does not teach it. It is the intuition of the soul. 
The many-sidedness of nature requires many gods. It is the 
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chief glory of man — a glory that exceeds external nature — 
that his spirit interprets the God Spirit. 

But there is still another intermediate step to trace-out — 
the idealization of great qualities in noted persons, persons 
who rose greatly above their fellows and their times. This is 
Heroism, the deification of man before and after death. This 
is not the same as ancestor-worship. It denotes a higher 
grade, and must be preceded by larger atiainments. God is 
anticipated, discovered through originators of states and laws. 
The Greeks worshipped their historical worthies and heroes. 
Zeus was a human immortal. The fathers of the city of 
Athens were propitiated once a year. Any neglect of this 
religious rite or banquet was punished with the loss of citizen- 
ship. Throughout the Roman empire, the people could ap- 
peal from their local rulers to Cesar, the chief type of a uni- 
versal providence. Patriotism was closely identified in that 
ancient city with its altars and hearth-fires. This was called 
Theanthropism — God-man. This idea of God-man can be 
traced in the Old Testament and in the New. Jehovah puts 
on light as a garment; treads darkness under his feet; but 
walks, talks, plans vengeance, purposes love. Christianity in 
a few centuries found its God in the human form of Christ, as 
he was seen teaching, weeping, serving, and suffering poverty 
and death. 

It was a long time before man rose to the point of contem- 
plating the one true God. He did not start with the notion 
of God as spirit. Monotheism did not include this abstract 
idea. Without large culture, such an abstraction is unthink- 
able. The physical takes a new meaning as mind develops. 
Only the educated can receive sublime and subtle ideas. The 
‘masses require some symbolical representation. Hence among 
the same people monotheism, as we have said, is tound mixed 
up with crude superstitions. It denotes not so much a dis- 
tinct period of time as a higher degree of culture. Both a 
development. and a corruption may be going on at the same 
time in a nation. Some individuals may go back, others may 
go forward. There is reason to believe that some of the early 
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settlers of Greece and Rome worshipped an invisible deity. 
But they had also an innumerable list of gods and goddesses. 
The many must adore something definite. In speculation a 
few of the ancient Persians held to a supreme Mind ; yet most 
of them paid tribute to creation instead of the Creator. Side 
by side with polytheism and dualism existed that simple mono-' 
theism which Abraham and his family went out of Chaldea to: 
establish, and Moses and his people went out of Egypt to 
restore. , 

The Jews were not pure Theists as their history shows. It 
required severe laws to keep them loyal to Jehovah. Adora- 
tion tended to degradation, and required a perpetual struggle 
and terrible sanctions to support it. The conception of the 
Unrevealed and Incomprehensible is not an easy or common 
attainment. In individuals and nations the imagination. is 
active before the reason. 

It is now believed and taught by some that monotheism was 
the first, as it is the last, stage of theology. If so, it must 
have been held in a very indefinite form. Perhaps a figure 
like this will best illustrate the probable process of thought.: 
A person untrained in the mechanical arts, looking at the 
. working of a complicated machine, might imagine at first it 
was a huge animal all alive. After more knowledge, and a 
more particular examination of its numerous parts, he might 
think each spring, wheel, cog, belt, lever, &c., moved by a 
force of its own. Then, as he learned still more, he would at 
last discover that all the motions were a unit, connected by 
one mind, nnd worked by one power. 

« Creation is essentially a unit, and we naturally seek for a 
unity of cause in all the operations of the world. Perhaps 
the true conception of God is both one and manifold. He is 
a spiritual rather than a numerical unity ; as union is of the 
heart more than of the brain. The root of all being is one. 
In all religions there has been a tendency towards unity. The 
good is one, and can be but one. Divided it could not be, 
and stand. It can have but one source, and not a multitude 
of sources. Everywhere and forever it is the same quality, 
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the one centre of light and life. This is a high grade of relig- 
ious thought. The moral was the last to be discovered, recog- 
nized, and prized. The conflict between right and wrong is 
deeper than the war of the elements, and more significant. 
The impulse to defy the stake and to bear the cross for the 
sake of the truth, declares to the soul the Deity from which 
that truth is derived. 

In learning God morally man cannot go much beyond him- 
self; he cannot wholly escape his daily life; he must rise on 
his own thoughts. God is prior to all argument; He is m- 
ferred in premise and proposition ere He is thought out in 
proof and conclusion. He exists to the soul by self-demon- 
stration. Not so much his world as his moral offspring are 
the sign of his being. God and man are identical in spirit. 
When we speculate about him we must keep close to our ideal 
perfection. The incarnation shows the divine and the human 
as belonging to the same family. Theology grows up from 
simple childish prayers to deepest metaphysical abstractions. 
Spiritual growth unfolds a correct Theism. The belief of an 
age is fashioned and controlled by its culture ; as the thought 
of the child is modified and rectified by the wisdom of the 
man. As one lesson after another is learned, childish systems | 
and creeds are dropped or transformed. 

It has been thought that it invalidates theology to hold that 
it was slowly evolved out of mental and soul growth. The 
objection must give way. We know much that our ancestors 
did not know at all. Athanasius, Arius, Calvin, Servetus, 
Channing, Ballou, were each striving to realize their best ideal 
Deity. All inquiring, devout souls have helped to know God. 
It is a lesson all may study, and never wholly master, for no 
one can know God perfectly, till he is as perfect as God. 
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ArtTicLE XXIV. 
Porgiveness of Sin: Its Philosophy, Incidents and Application. 


It has been said with sententious brevity, and repeated in 
various accents of parrotry, that “the world moves”! Not 
the great globe alone, with its ceaseless revolutions, and its 
perpetual flux and reflux of events for the web of physical 
history, but the innumerable dwellers upon its surface, having 
intelligence, or instinct, or merely the lawest grade of organic 
vitality, are all in the same condition, in the whirl of unceas- 
ing change. Revolutions of thought and opinion keep equal 
pace with the physical changes of nature. Philosophy. has 
always had its vicissitudes and revolutions; and even Theol- 
ogy has not blushed to throw off its outward burden, and array 
itself in fresher and more beautiful garments. Compelled by 
popular demand, it has yielded with apparent grace to what it 
could not resist. But in the boiling and surging of transfor- 
mation, reproductions often occur. Old opinions are revived 
with gilded plumage and more attractive manner. 

Our own Church, not yet passed its summer verdure, is 
borne equally into the vortex.of change. It cannot, and should 
not, form an exception to the common law. Sad would be its 
day and its fate, if it should settle down into a mere standing 
pool, unaffected by change, and unagitated by the tidal waves 
and the heavings of the great ocean. Without growth, prog- 
ress, improvement, it can never reach perfection, or touch the 
splendid acme of its mission. 

The philosophy of forgiveness has not escaped the boiling 
current. It has been alike subjected to the inexorable law of 
change. The old theory may remain comparatively undis- 
turbed in its secure lodgment of fortified creeds; but it has 
lost its power over the great heart of humanity. It lies silent 
and concealed beneath the drapery of ancient formulas, ready 
to burst into fresh activity whenever opportunity presents. It 
supposes a debt which sinners owe to divine justice — a debt 
of punishment which eternity can never liquidate. It sup- 
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poses a substitute, said to have suffered and made an ample 
and acceptable satisfaction for its payment to the full amount; 
and yet to millions on millions of poor humanity that payment 
is but a tantalizing shadow. It is never to be applied for 
their release. They are doomed to suffer an‘ utter alienation 
and interminable punishment for the very debt which their 
substitute has paid for them to the last farthing. They are 
thus irrevocably cut off from all pardon and all hope of peni- 
tence and peace. On such a theory, even to those who do 
receive its benefits, there can be no possible room or demand 
for forgiveness. That act being the gift of unpurchased and 
unmerited favor can have no place in the divine administra- 
tion. The whole affair becomes a sort of mercantile arrange- 
ment of debt and demand. Where the debt is paid or the 
penalty suffered to the full amount by the substitute, the way 
is open really for sinners to demand, in the name of justice, a 
full and free discharge from all claims without the grace of 
pardon. 

An old writer has said, “ Pardon is the act of forgiving an 
offender, or removing his guilt, that the punishment due to it 
may not be inflicted.” No pugishment can be due to indi- 
vidual guilt, after a full satisfaction of divine justice by the 
suffering of the substitute. If, as old creeds assert, “ the offer- 
ing of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual,” what further claim can be made upon 
any sinner? Penalty is uttterly taken. away, and any further 
infliction, for any sin whatsoever, becomes an enormous injus- 
tice, and forgiveness is turned to a shadow. There is no 
ground, reason, or necessity for its exercise. The removal of 
guilt could have no force in preventing the infliction of a pun- 
isment already inflicted. on a substitute. That old theory 
therefore has no redeeming feature. It is simply and solely a 
denial of any true forgiveness, and by its pretenses becomes a 
fraud-on the government of God. 

Our own Church has adopted a different theory and stands: 
perhaps on @ safer basis. in the words of a distinguished 
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writer, “ God forgives sin by overpowering it with kindness 
and thus destroying or taking it away, and by a consequent 
re-instatemént of the sinner in his former position as if he had 
never sinned. To forgive iniquity is to regard it as not hav- 
ing been committed, to remember it no more.” This is per- 
haps the substance, as surely it is at least a partial expression, 
of our own theory. But in reference to the subject there 
seems a great deficiency or lack of clearness in our theological 
enunciations. Possibly we need a clearer and more exhaust- 
ive exposition of the whole question. Very few of our theo- 
logians have entered the holy temple with one great sweep of 
thought and of pen for its elucidation. Nor must such an elu- 
cidation be expected, as surely it cannot be attempted, in this 
paper. All that can be attempted is to offer suggestions— 
possibly in the right direction, possibly in the wrong—for 
others to examine and contest, or approve. All efforts here- 
tofore have left the question in comparative obscurity. What 
scientific thought can be drawn from the phrase, “ God for- 
gives sin by overcoming it with kindness?” ‘ Sin isa trans- 
gression of the law.” It is therefore a mental and moral 
action of certain faculties of the soul. When such action is 
completed, the sin of necessity ceases. How then can the 
completed act be overcome with kindness ? 
Consequences may follow, and do indeed invariably follow 
every sinful act, as results ensue from all human action,— 
results manifested in a changed condition, which often proves 
by no means productive of purity and peace. Every transgres- 
sion bears its immediate and inevitable burden of guilt. But 
guilt is only the sad consciousness of the changed condition of 
the soul, causing regret, fear, suffering. Repeated sin may 
create a tendency or aptitude in certain faculties for its further 
repetition. But such aptitude is not in itself asin. There 
can be no sin except by the repetition of the act. Guilt fol- 
lowing sin ‘may continue long after the sin ceases. It may 
earry its burden of regret and suffering far into the future 
world ; but even thus it can hardly be regarded as itself a sin. 
Repeated sin may change a natural susceptibility into an in- 
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creased and automatic aptitude for sinning, and guilt may 
stand as a living monitor and reproving witness of the change. 
But even then, it is only by giving to such an aptitude, the 
name of sin, that any accuracy of the assertion ‘“‘ God pardons 
sin by overcoming it with kindness ” can be made to appear. 
But in this case, forgiveness would be nothing more than the 
change or removal of a tendency. 

What then is forgiveness—divine forgiveness, or the pardon 
ofa sinful man? What its nature, its philosophy, its inci- 
dents, its mode of application and its effects on the soul? Is 
it a mere feeling in man, or a direct action of God, answered 
back by a corresponding human emotion? The sanctioned 
model of every man’s prayer embraces the petition, ‘ Forgive 
us our sins—” forgive us, the persons, not the sins. What 
blessed action is besought of the holy Father in this petition ? 
What special thought impresses itself on the mind of him who 
makes it? What special object as the fruition of his entreaty ? 
And what special need occurs to mind the supply of which he 
hopes to obtain? The last question scarcely admits of a dif- 
ference of opinion. He feels the need of mercy and of a 
changed condition of his soul. 

The phrase in Matthew’s gospel is remarkable: “ Forgive 
us our debts,—ogedjyere—as we forgive our debtors,”— 
' ogetdéroug, The word occurs but once more in the whole 
Christian Record, Rom. 4: 4. Another word of similar im- 
port—ogedy—occurs twice, Math. 18: 32, Rom. 13: 7. The 
verb—egeio —from which these are derived is very fre- 
quently employed, bearing always the meaning of owing, be- 
ing indebted, or being under obligation. Its significance is 
often accurately expressed by the Anglo-Saxon ought, shall 
must, should. 

The inference then, seems unavoidable that forgiveness 
bears the similitude of a release from debt—the relinquish- 
ment or the satisfaction of a claim. Every man in the com- 
mission of sin incurs guilt,—which embraces both the recog- 
nition of an obligation, and the consciousness of an obligation 
violated. It points toa debt of some sort, a debt incurred 


o 
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by committing offences, which binds man to do something, 
or pay something for his discharge. The idea is clearly and 
intimately blended with the conception and the whole history 
of forgiveness. 

But the evidences of obligation have a wider reach. Every 
one admits a relationship between man and his Maker, both 
intimate and indissoluble, which creates a bond of claim on 
the one hand and of obligation on the other. That claim and 
obligation may be reciprocal. Man was ushered into being 
without his consent and without his volition. But preserved, 
and elevated, and blessed, in his present state, the obligation 
on his part and the counterpoising claim on the other side 
stand clear and indisputable. It is a relation which no man 
can dissolve or repudiate. The moral government of God is 
based upon it. All moral accountability proceeds from it. 
Why should a man give an account of himself to God, if there 
is no claim on the one hand or obligation on the other? The 
intrinsic power and working of the divine government return 
to the general conception and averment of demand and obli- 
gation. 

How shall the demand be met, or how shall such an indebt- 
edness be discharged, adjusted, liquidated? Is punishment 
a sufficient payment? Isrepentance a complete satisfaction ? 
Does conversion, or even a whole Christian life furnish its 
own intrinsic power of absolution and release from violated 
obligation ? The inefficiency of all such measures has been 
freely recognized in the Christian Church in all its ages by its 
invention of a stupendous sacrifice to efface the obligation. 
The theory common among theologians assumes that sin cre- 
ates a debt, and that punishment is a satisfactory equivalent, 
ample for its payment. Unfortunately the voice of Revelation 
sounds fearfully against such a theory. Punishment is indeed 
the penalty of sin, but it can furnish no release from the claim. 
of a violated obligation. Neither does repentance, or any 
other great moral or religious act of man, effecting a change 
in all his habits, tendencies and character, constitute the liqui- 
dation of a debt, or secure a full discharge from all past obli- 
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gations. There arises then the necessity for some great 
divine process to secure that object. What can this be?— 
what but a sovereign act of divine grace in the form of for- 
giveness which shall change the relative condition of man and 
give to the true. penitent the consciousness of release from 
every obligation hitherto unfulfilled? No human power, or 
promise, or diligent perseverance in personal devotion, can 
take the place or execute the office of the free, sovereign and 
unmerited grace of God. In that gracious act, there is a mar- 
vellous efficiency reaching far out beyond all estimate of its 
compass and its value. 

Is there, then, or is there not, such a release from retro- 
spective obligation? The analogies so frequently exhibited 
by the sacred writers certainly point to some such act of 
divine grace. ‘ How often shall my brother offend, and I 
forgive him?” The reply was a parable, likening the king- 
dom of heaven to a certain king taking “ account of his ser- 
vants,” Matt. 18: 28. One, greatly indebted, was ordered to 
be sold, with wife, children and possessions to pay the demand. 
But the debtor besought so pitiously, that “ his lord,’ moved 
with compassion, “ loosed and forgave him.”” What was that 
forgiveness? There seems to have been a double action. He 
was “* loosed” from the order of his servitude, and released 
from his obligation to pay the demand. But when it was as- 
certained that this debtor had dealt severely with his fellow- 
servants, the old demand was renewed, and he was dealt with 
as he had dealt with those indebted to him. 

- Here stands a remarkable illustration of forgiveness, show- 
ing manifestly a release or a discharge from obligations—not 
a debt paid, but an obligation cancelled by special favor. Does 
such a discharge occur in reality as a distinct act of divine 
forgiveness? Is there a direct action of the Holy Spirit, 
‘‘ shed abroad in human hearts,” and bearing the assurance 
of sins forgiven? If there be no such perception of it, as a 
real divine movement, the whole process becomes a mere feel- 
ing, emotion, experience or faith. The perception and con- 
vietion of such divine force, occurring as a reality may at the 
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same time become an emotional experience. There can be 
no question, that, in the common course of nature, in obedi- 
ence to its irreversible laws, changes often occur as the result 
of determinate forces, which transferred to the realm of emo- 
tions, become really and truly both an experience and a dis- 
tinct recognition of their ultimate source. In the same man- 
ner, special and distinctive acts of divine favor, in response to 
certain human acts of remorse, shame, penitence, entreaty 
and personal reform may become a positive experience in the 
soul, and secure the conviction of release from the whole bdur- 
den of the past. , 

Science and Revelation join hands harmoniously in attesta- 
tion of the happy results of repentance and conversion. 
Glittering through the whole volume of Revelation, as a blessed 
light, is the promise of pardon to the penitent. Every sinner 
who shall truly and sincerely forsake his evil way and turn to 
the Lord is assured of a grace and a power that shall free 
him from allburdensand all past demands. That grace may be 
conferred at once and work suddenly in the very act of sincere 
repentance, carrying with it the consciousness of freedom and 
blessedness in the changed condition of the soul. But the 
apprehension of such forgiveness rests entirely on experience 
or emotion. All the testimony, that can be brought to bear 
upon the point is simply this :—‘ J feel that my sins are for- 
given. J feel that I am free from the great burden of past ob- 
ligation.” That feeling must have its origin in some anterior 
cause. It may be a question whether it should be referred 
directly or mediately to the infinite First Cause, but it comes 
to that at last. 

Nor this alone, but another thought comes in to form a part 
of God’s gracious act of forgiveness. It may be conveyed con- 
cisely by the word obliteration, embracing the idea of remis- 
sion, effacement, blotting out or sending away. 

All actions leave an impression upon the soul, whatever 
view may be taken of that immortal essence. It is sometimes 
regarded as a spirit-essence of inconceivable tenuity, which: 
philosophers have likened to a blank sheet of paper on which 
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images and ideas may be-delineated. Sometimes it has been 
described as an unextended, immaterial substance made sub- 
ject to perpetual changes of condition. Such changes are 
supposed to represent thoughts, feelings, ideas and all other 
mental or moral actions. Members of the modern scientific 
school, who seem disposed to ignore spirit altogether, have 
groped in darkness with outstretched hands, “if haply they 
might feel after and find” something in the physical organism 
or brain-structure which should serve as the basis of thought 
and emotion. But whatever may be the physical, the meta- 
physical or scientific facts in the case, it is certain that the 
repetition of impressions on whatever made sinks them deeper 
and makes their outline bolder and more permanent; and 
the repetition of changes causes an increased tendency or ap- 
titude for changes in the same direction. This scientific fact 
stands pre-eminent in relation to all sinfulness. Sin then, if 
it writes as with a ready pen upon a blank leaf, imprints 
there its mark; if it cause a changed condition of an imma- 
terial substance, it forms or increases an aptitude for sinning. 
That mark or aptitude is a contamination—a stain on the 
snowy whiteness of the soul. Yet the stain, if the soul is ever 
to be redeemed and rendered pure again, must be removed ; 
and its removal or remission is the direct work of forgiveness. 
‘¢ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” It is only the stain, or the aptitude of the faculties, 
that can be taken away ; aud this can only be done by a change 
—the effacement of a mark, or the substitution of one ten- 
dency for another. As the sun by its fervid rays takes away 
the color of fabrics touched by them; so the grace of God 
poured upon the soul, must, and will by a change of its ten- 
dencies obliterate the sin-marks impressed upon it. 

The scientific methods have a direct application in this 
work. Man is everywhere surrounded by atoms and influences 
beyond his control. He lives in an atmosphere of matter, 
permeated by an invisible aura which constitutes the basis of 
light. The avenues of communication with this material en- 
vironment are laid open in the various faculties of perception, 
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and ultimate sensation. The correspondencies thus estab- 
lished between the outer and the inner world are effecting 
perpetual changes in the condition of mind, thought, emotion. 
Nor these alone, but there are links of an invisible chain 
reaching outward and upward toa higher plane of existence 
which bind humanity to the ultimate Source of all causation. 
Man is therefore everywhere surrounded by an atmosphere of 
spirit, permeated by an aura of grace, which constitutes the 
basis of faith. Faith by its presence and its activity opens to 
the human mind the knowledge of its bonds and relations 
with the invisible Spirit. That Spirit apprehended in his 
glory is believed and trusted; that Spirit, conceived in the 
radiance of wisdom, power and goodness is adored and beloved. 
The very conception of wisdom, power and goodness works 
these changes in man as the ultimate result of its action. Is 
it not reasonable then, to infer that from the Infinite there 
proceeds a spirit, or an effluence carrying with it an influence 
which procures the conviction of sin, calls for the act of re- 
pentance and when that act is secured in its completeness 
brings in at length the consciousness of guilt removed, of a 
burden taken away, and of aptitudes turned from their aber- 
rant course towards the Source of that unseen effluence. By 
such processes, it may be presumed, is borne to. us all we 
know, and all we can realize of the forgiveness of sin and “ the 
washing of regeneration.” 

Forgiveness then, which becomes a felt reality in the soul, 
seems profoundly intervolved and inwrapped with the idea of 
remission or effacement. It bears the consciousness not only 
of relief from a burden and release from an obligation, but of 
a changed condition of soul, wherein all thoughts, all hopes, 
and fears, and loves are directed to God and holiness. This 
consciousness may not indeed proceed form a special or direct 
act of the divine Will. It may, in fact, result from irrevers- 
ible law, by which all things are bound together in an endless 
series of cause and effect—yet a law, it must be admitted, so 
modified by human purpose and human action as to bring 
the conviction of an ultimate divine force in forgiveness. The 
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act of repentance and the consciousness of forgiveness may be 
linked together as cause and effect, but so presented as to 
make forgiveness appear the direct instead of the remote act 
of a divine Will. In whatever way it may be effected, the 
consciousness of pardon, bearing relief and blessing is sooner 
or later brought home to every truly penitent soul. 

In all this however, it should be borne in mind, not one jot 
or tittle of just punishment is remitted. Every wrong doer 
must inevitably suffer the penalty of his evil deeds, and “there 
is no respect of persons.” The great error of most theologies 
lies in the assumption that: the punishment of sin must be in- 
finite in its forces and endless in duration, unless cancelled 
by a substitutional sacrifice. That error bears within its 
folds, the necessary implication that forgiveness must be a 
release from punishment. In no other way could sinners be 
relieved from this terrible engulfment. It is seldom seriously 
considered, however, that this whole theory is without found- 
ation, resting on mere assumption. Not the least proof can 
be found in the holy Book, or in the grand legends ot nature, 
that to a single sin is affixed the penalty of infinite and end- 
less suffering. The voice of all creation speaks in better 
tones. Changing then the theory to accord with fact, the 

‘whole difficulty is removed. Let penalty be regarded as a 
positive infliction, and pardon a release from obligations in- 
curred while sinning, with the “ blotting out of the hand-writ- 
ing of ordinances,” or a changing of the soul’s tendencies, and 
the aspect of the matter. becomes entirely changed. Under 
such philosophy the holy Record bears a new beauty, and the 
divine administration presents a harmony unknown to the old 
theologies. This too gives a new significance to the apostolic 
assertion that Christ was set forth a propitiation to declare the 
righteousness of God, that he may “be just and the eee 
of him which believeth i in Jesus.” 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


Universalism and the Heart. 


THERE is no better test of a doctrine or principle than the 
test of the affections. 

There are other ways of determining truth. We may com- 
pare a principle or doctrine with the well established truths 
of science. If we find it in harmony with the truths which 
God has written in rock and fossil, in sea and sky, we may 
confidently accept it, for all truths are harmonious. If it is 
in conflict with this earliest record of God’s design, we must 
reject it, for what He has spoken will stand, come what may 
of the doctrines and devices of men. 

We may subject a doctrine to the test of sound philosophy. 
If tracing it back to first principles, we find at the last analy- 
sis, and at every step of our progress, that it is supported by 
those eternal verities, on which all knowledge and all being 
rest; we cannot but believe, that it is a link in the golden 
chain of truth with which God has girded the universe. If 
in any essential particular, it is in conflict with those primal 
causes, we must abandon it as unworthy the credence of an 
immortal soul. 

We may consult the intellect, and listen with great confi- 
dence to its decisions. Ifa proposition is reasonable, it may 
be regarded as essentially true. If it is absurd or unreasona- 
ble, it is not true. Reason is a scale, in which we weigh prin. 
ciples. It is a crucible, in which we detect the alloy, and re- 
veal the gold. God gave us reason. He requires that we use 
it. ‘ Come now and let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 

The Bible is given us as an aid toourreason. “It is a lamp 
to our feet, and a light to our path.” But it does not supplant 
reason, nor contravene reason, any more than the lamp sup- 
plants the eye. We can neither read nor understand the Bi- 
ble without reason. ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me.” When searching the Scriptures, we find a truth 
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clearly revealed, we may be sure that it rests on eternal found- 
ations. 

Principles may be tested by their influence on society. 
Apply them, see how they will work in practical life. Carry 
them into the the State-House, into the school-house, into the 
counting-room, into the home and social circle. If they serve 
to elevate, to harmonize, to bless humanity, they must be 
true. If they create alienation and distrust, if they divide 
the great brotherhood that should be at one forever, they are 
from beneath—not from above,—they are of the evil one and 
not of God. 

But there is still one other test, the crucial test of all. 
What is the essential verdict of the heart? What is the 
voice of the affections ? There is no other faculty in man that 
may be trusted like the heart. It lies at the source of his 
being. It guards the very citadel of his life. It allies him 
more closely with God even than does the reason. ‘“ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence ’—says King David—* for out of 
it are the issues of life.” One who was greater than David, 
assures us that “‘ The pure in heart see God.” And the Apos- 
tle John, who lived in such close communion with his Master, 
tells us that “ He that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God, and he that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love.” 
Not only do we know God through the affections, but we know 
the truths relating to God, and the soul, and the spirit world. 
A man without affection, will always err in matters of the- 
ology. He may have great clearness of intellect ; but his 
intellect alone will be about as successful in finding out the 
things of the spirit, as the moon-beams, of an Arctic winter 
are in finding out the secrets of vegetation. The severities 
of Calvinism were the natural outcome of the cold heart of 
Calvin. He was a man of majestic intellect, but without affec- 
tion. His system is one of the finest specimens of logic in the 
world. But there is no blood in it. It starts from a wrong 
premise and reaches a wrong conclusion. 

We may determine the merits of a system by bringing it to 
the test of our tenderer and holier affections. What does the 
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heart say? Does it approve and commend a proposition ? In 
our highest and best moods can we pray that it may be 
true? If so, it is approved by the highest test. If not so, if 
we cannot pray for it, if our heart rebels against it, by the 
same highest test, the voice of love, the voice of God within 
us, it stands condemned. 

Now what do the affections say, concerning the doctrines of 
the Universalist Church. Condensed into the briefest state- 
ment, those doctrines are that God is a Father; that all men 
are brethren ; that there is an element of good in every human 
soul which is capable of unlimited expansion ; that Christ 
came to bring God down to us, and lead us up to Him; that 
sin is our worst enemy; that punishment is remedial; that 
good is more powerful than evil and will conquer at last ; and 
that a reconciled and obedient family, their wills entirely har- 
monized to the one infinite and controlling will, shall be gath- 
ered into the home of their Father, to share his peace, and en- 
joy his smile, and unite in his praise forever. 

' QOnce more we ask, what is the verdict of the heart concern- 

ing this great doctrine? Leaving all pre-conceived notions 
entirely out of the question, what do your affections say ? 
Would you have it true or not? Ifthe decision were in your 
hand, would you have God less than a Father? Would you 
alienate and divide his family? Would you perpetuate sin ? 
Would you cause anguish and wailing and unavailing tears 
forever ? 

There can be but one answer to these questions. The 
whole enlightened world desires 

“ That good may fall, at last to all.” 
The united prayers of Christendom ascend to the throne of 
God, for the conquest of holiness, for the destruction of sin, 
for the redemption of souls; for the very blessings which 
Universalism tells us, will one day be conferred by a benig- 
nant Father. - 

Now this is a significant fact. The human heart desires 
the success of Christ’s Kingdom, the conversion of the world. 
The more our affections are cultivated, the more Christ-like 
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we become, the more intense is this desire. If a bad man, a 
selfish man, a revengeful man, could be indifferent to the wel- 
fare of others, could find satisfaction in the thought of their 
present suffering, or their eternal doom, the Christian cannot. 
He is commanded to love—even his enemies—to “ do good to 
them that hate him, and pray for them that despitefully use 
and persecute him.” The sincere Christian does feel sympa- 
thy for, and interest in every child of God. He would extend 
the blessing of salvation to the whole family of man. It is one 
of the marks of a converted man, that his love embraces the 
race. He would have his neighbor converted, and the next 
man beyond, and the next, and the next. 

If every man in Christendom were converted, his good will 
would leap the bound of Christendom, and take in Pagan na- 
tions. He would go out—in desire at least—on a mission of 
love and mercy to them. If every soul on earth were con- 
verted, except one, he would follow after that wanderer with 
his love and his prayers, even as the shepherd in the parable 
sought the sheep which was lost, nor would he return satisfied 
until he could bring that wanderer to the Eternal home saved. 

That we may illustrate this general truth, let us look at the 
system of doctrines known as “ Universalism,” a little more in 
detail. 

1. It will hardly be denied that the Universalist doctrine 
concerning God,— the doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood,— 
answers the wants of the affections. 

The so-called Evangelical Church itself, has very largely 
adopted our statement concerning the nature and character 
of God. You will sometimes hear God represented as a cold, 
relentless sovereign, but He is far oftener portrayed as a lov- 
ing God,a father, a friend. We heard a prominent clergyman 
of the Congregationalist church,! say a few years ago, that 


“Tn the grammar of the Deity, love is the verb, and sover- 
eignty and justice, and all the other attributes, are but the 
moods and tenses of the verb tolove. When you would define 
God centrally, and in his Essence, you must define him ‘as 
1 Rev. Carlos Martyn. 
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that disciple did who learned his theology leaning upon the 
sean of Jesus, and you must say with St. John, ‘God is 
ove. 

A hundred years ago this truth was oftener forgotten than 
it is to-day. Catholicism, for example, pushed God off and 
out of human sympathy, out of human reach, out of human 
sight. You might get at that all-embracing heart only through 
a host of intermediaries. It set all the saints in the calendar, 
running like so many errand boys, between our need and the 
all-supplying hand. 

According to the teachings of Rome, religion was like an 
old Elizabethan mansion, full of quaint turns and tortuous 
passages. If you would get any whither you must take a 
guide,— take the Pope. 

Calvinism took a different, but in some respects an equally 
erroneous view. It conceived of God as above all else a sov- 
ereign. It over-emphasized the attribute of justice making 
that central which was collateral. Michael and his angels 
were painted on the canvas of this system, as grouped about 
the great white throne in martial attitude, rank behind rank, 
with swords of fire drawn and flashing, awaiting but the nod 
of Omnipotence to dash with deadly force upon the transgres- 
sor. 

But to-day, we all agree in saying, as against Catholicism, 
God, as he is in Christ, lies open and accessible, like our At- 
lantic coast, full of harbors which invite to safe anchorage 
whatever vessel, cargoed with immortality, will put up the 
helm and steer towards the welcoming port, out of the foamy 
sea of life. 

And so too, to-day, we all agree in saying, as against ultra 
Calvinism ; God, as He is in Christ, is above everything a 
Father. True Heis a sovereign ; but He rules in love, by love, 
for love. True He is just ; but He is just precisely because He 
is love. As a good earthly father establishes rules and regu- 
lations for the better ordering of his household,— not arbitra- 
rily, but for the best interests of those who are dear unto him, 
governing and punishing in tenderness and not despotically, 
—so our heavenly Father, in framing and executing His 
statutes, does so, not vindictively but mercifully, and with the 
purpose to secure us in our ignorance and in His wisdom, 
against those evils which must result from our non-conformity 
to His wise will and way. I am persuaded that the key-note 
of the hallelujah music, to which the centuries keep step, is 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man.” 
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2. The same general remark applies with reference to the 
Universalist doctrine of human nature. The common doctrine 
used to be, that man was “ totally depraved ; incapable of 
good in thought, word or deed ; essentially in love with evil.” 
According to this doctrine, the little child sleeping in its 
mother’s arms, was but an imp of Satan. Its warm breath 
was only a breath from the pit; its smile was a deception ; 
there ‘was a taint of evil in every pulsation of its heart, in 
every drop of its life-blood. The father of that child was but 
such a germ of evil matvred into full flower and fruitage; and 
the mother was only fit to be the wife of such a husband, the 
mother of such a child. This vile theory held its place in the 
catechisms and confessions of faith for ages. Indeed, we find 
it there to-day. But the human heart never really accepted it. 
The mother would recite her creed in dreary monotone, and 
then clasp her child to her breast, and press its ruby lips with 
tender kisses, and call it all pet names, and shield it and love 
it, as if it "were a child of God and an heir of everlasting life. 
She would say, in theory, that man was averse to every good, 
and in love with every evil, and then she would lay her hand 
in his, and go with him to the ends of the earth, and give him 
an unselfish and devoted affection, second only to the love of 
God. She would call herself a miserable sinner, and then go 
oat on errands of kindness, love and self-sacrifice, worthy of 
the saintly character and crown. 

While the creed confessed, the heart denied ‘this theory of 
human nature. It accepted the true Christian doctrine that 
there is good in man. It saw and deplored the dross in human 
nature, but it knew that the pure gold was there. It listened 
to the words of Jesus, and responded with its earnest amen, 
‘“‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for:of such is the Kingdom of heaven.” ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” And this heart-faith in human 
nature, has been gradually growing to be the head faith of the 
Christian world. The old doctrine still holds its place in the 
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creed, but that creed, laid away in some dark corner, is cov- 
ered with cobwebs and dust. It still casts its baleful shadow 
along some. paths, but it is only the lengthening shadow of an 
evil that has passed. The better minds in all the churches 
repudiate it. Some go so far as to deny that it ever was be- 
lieved. Itis going! going! going! and soon it will be alto- 
gether gone! And when its coffin-lid is fastened down, and 
its grave is closed forever, the world will gladly forget that it 
has ever been. 

3. But though man is not totally depraved ; though there is 
- good in him that is capable of unlimited expansion, still he is 
terribly depraved. Sin is in the world. It is the one burden 
under which humanity has groaned from the beginning. It is 
the one shadow that shuts out the sun, and obscures the face 
of God. ,Man is conscious of wrong doing, and he is conscious 
of ill desert. because of his wrong doing. He is consequently 
restless and ill at ease,— out of harmony with his environ- 
ment. Like the prodigal among the swine, he is “ starving 
upon husks,” and yet he fears to meet the Father whose 
authority he has despised. 

Now has Universalism anything to offer that will answer 
the heart of a penitent sinner? Has it any- solution of this 
problem of sin and suffering, creditable to God and hopeful to 
the soul? It is not too much to say, that the attempts of so- 
called Orthodoxy to solve this problem, have miserably failed. 
It has suggested three different ways of accounting for the ex- 
istence of sin, either one of which is attended with insuperable 
objections. One is that sin came by the direct act and will of 
God. But this makes God the author of sin, and is not admis- 
sible. The second is that it was introduced by an evil spirit, 
Satan, contrary to the will of God. But this robs God of His 
omnipotence. If He is infinite in wisdom and power, how 
could Satan, or any other finite being, introduce sin against 
His will? The third is that man was created pure and holy, 
but that he transgressed the law of his Father, and fell from 
his high estate, and so evil entered the world. But if man 
was created pure and perfect, how did it come to pass that he 
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had hardly entered on his life career before he sinned and fell ? 
is it not a little strange that a perfect being should sin at all ? 
And does not the fact that man sinned, show that he was not 
created perfect? We see that there are objections to all these 
theories of the origin of sin. They neither answer the demands 
of a thoughtful mind or a reverent heart. | 

The Bible, and Universalism, have another and better solu- 
tion. St. Paul says that ‘* The creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected 
the saine in hope, because the creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liber- 
ty of the children of God.’ Man was not created a sinner. 
Neither was he created perfect. He was created “ subject to 
vanity,” that is, subject to temptation, liable to sin? ‘How is 
this explained ? In the providence of God every created thing 
begins at zero, begins in weakness or imperfection, and rises 
to perfection through a gradual process. The earth at first 
was chaos. It was rent and torn by conflicting elements for 
millions of years, before it became a peaceful and congenial 
home for man. The forest oak was once an undeveloped germ 
in the acorn shell. It was riven by the frosts, and warmed 
and moistened by the sun ard raiu, and it grew through many 
a summer, and was wrenched and strengthened by many a 
winter storm, before it stood in sturdy majesty a full grown 
tree. The bird that sings among its branches and builds its 
nest, did not come frum its Creator’s hand fully equipped with 
its beauty and song. It too, like its own young, was born in 
a nest, a feeble and dependent thing, to be watched over by a 
bird mother, and to gain strength and plumage little by little, 
until it could leave the nest and soar aloft, and pipe its simple 
notes of praise. Man begins as a little child, and has many 
falls and bruises before he can stand erect and walk securely. 
This is true of his mental and moral as well as his material 
nature. God does not take pleasure in his falls or bruises, 
physical or moral. These are incidental to his undeveloped 
and imperfect state. He is a child yet— not the man that he 
is designed to be. Like the good Father that He is, God warns 
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him, and persuades him, and tells him how to walk and how 
to live. Like the foolish child that he is, man disregards 
that instruction, and thinks he knows best, and tries to go his 
own way. But the Father does not abandon him. He knows 
His child will learn through these sad lessons of experience ; 
and He comes to us when we fall, and encourages and helps 
us to rise; and says to us, ‘* Now be careful! remember what 
I told you! try again!” And so we grow from childhood 
into manhood ; from ignorance into knowledge ; from sin into 
an obedient life. When we gain the full stature of our man- 
hood, when, in the language of St. Paul, “* We come in the 
fulness of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ,” we shall sin no more. 

Does the reader ask, “ Why God did not make us tlius in 
the beginning, and so exempt us from all this sin and suffer- 
ing?” We have said that this is not God’s way. He brings 
every thing to perfection through a process of growth. And 
God’s way is the best. To have made a race of beings that 
could not sin, would have peopled the earth with beings en- 
tirely unlike ourselves. Is it not better that there should be 
such a race as ours, notwithstanding our imperfections, than 
that there should be no such race upon the earth? Is it not 
better to be than not to be? Ifso, then God’s ways are vin- 
dicated in our creation, for even God Himself could not make 
a race of beings constituted as we are, without having them 
subject to temptation and sin. He might have created beings 
that could not sin, but they would not be men. He has cre- 
ated beings that do not sin. The lower animals do not sin. 
They do not know right from wrong, and so are not capable 
of a moral action, either good or bad. The angels, we will 
hope, do not sin, because they are lifted so high that tempta- 
tion has no dominion over them. But man, in his present sin- 
ful state, is neither animal nor angel. He constitutes a link 
between the two. He is the only link uniting the two worlds. 
Drop him out, and the great chain of being would be broken. 
Drop him out, and no being would remain that with one hand 
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could clasp the earth, and with the other reach up and lay 
hold on Heaven. . Man is such a being. His physical nature 
is essentially of the earth ; it came from the earth; it is fed 
by the earth; it returns to the earth. But animating this 
material body with its wants and tendencies, is a Spirit which 
is not of the earth, and is not satisfied with what the earth can 
yield. And this complex man, body and spirit, this man with 
his animal wants, and his high and holy aspirations; with the 
law of the members warring against the law of the mind, and 
leading it often into captivity, is the one race of beings in 
God’s universe that sins. But when God gave us this peculiar 
and important place in the scale of being, when he made us 
subject to this bondage, it was with the merciful design that 
we should unfold in a little while into larger life; that the 
corruptible should put on incorruption; that the mortal should 
put on immortality ; and that through the revelations of His 
truth and the persuasions of His grace and love, we should 
break the bonds of sin and gain the liberty, the.“ glorious lib- 
erty ” of sons of God. 

But conceding, for the sake of the argument, that God could 
have made men perfect from the beginning,— perfect in stat- 
ure, knowledge and experience ; free from sin; would this not 
have deprived us of all that distinguishes human life,— child- 
hood, youth, maturity and age, with their manifold experi- 
ences; their aspirations, and hopes, and loves; the joy of 
gaining wisdom; the honor of overcoming temptation; the 
song of victory at last? Furthermore, if man would ever wear 
the royal crown of virtue, must it not have been possible for 
him to sin, for is not virtue gained in the successful conflict 
with temptation and evil? In the light of this solution of the 
dark problem of evil, God is honored, and the mind and heart 
are satisfied. Man was made subject to vanity, but his servi- 
tude shall not always endure. Beginning in weakness, in 
servitude and in sin, the end is perfection and freedom and 
peace. ; 

4, Retribution under God, is a means appointed to this end. 
Hence the Psalmist sings, “ Great is thy mercy, O Lord, for 
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Thou renderest unto every man according to his works.” The 
common theory of retribution is that it is a kind of legal in- 
fliction. ‘ Man has broken the law, and-he shall bear the 
penalty. Man has sinned, and he shall suffer.” There is an 
element of vindictiveness in this theory of retribution. Men 
who hold it, seldom think of punishment as a sign of God’s 
mercy. They rather think of it as an evidence that his justice 
never sleeps, that he holds the lash over the sinner, and will 
mete out with an unsparing hand a. given number of stripes 
for a given amount of sin. Such a theory of retribution may 
meet the highest conceptions of an unfeeling court, but it will 
not answer the demands of a feeling heart. It never can win 
the loyal allegiance of the sufferer. It serves to make him 
stubborn and revengeful. He commits asin; he rounds up 
his back to the lash; then he says, between his clenched teeth, 
‘“‘ We are even,” and sins again. 

This is not the retribution taught in the Bible. God’s pun- 
ishments are remedial. They are a means whereby He warns 
and protects His child. They are not extraneous at all, so 
much suffering for so much sin. They are the natural se- 
quence of sin. For example, I cut my finger, and instantly 
the nerve twinges and the blood flows. That twinging nerve 
and that flowing blood are God’s penalty, But He does not 
cause me to suffer because He takes pleasure in my pain. He 
does not cause me to suffer because I have broken His law and 
' He would pay me back with severity. That tingling nerve is 
His merciful sentinel, set there to warn me when I am in dan- 
ger. If it were not there, instead of a little cut through the 
cuticle, which God may heal in a day, I might cut my finger 
off, and so lose this useful member of my body. This example 
in the physical, illustrates God’s retributions in the spiritual 
realm. They are all for our protection. God would have us 
keep the path of rectitnde, where real peace is found. Hence 
He makes the path of evil a hard one. The wanderer from 
- His house, is starved until in the extremity of his distress he 
exclaims, “I will arise and go to my Father.” Paul states 
this doctrine of punishment in choicer phrase than ours: 
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“We have had fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we 
gave them reverence; shall we not much rather be in subjec- 
tion to the Father of Spirits and live? For they verily for a 
few days chastened us after their own pleasure, but He for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of His holiness. Now no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby.” In this 
view of punishment, the tenderest sensibilities are satisfied. 
You can bless the hand that smites, for it always smites in 
love, smites to protect and heal. And these words of the 
apostle entirely dispose of the doctrine of endless punishment. 
“ Nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby.” There 
is an afterward to all God’s punishments, when the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness is enjoyed. Is there an afterward to 
endless punishment? Will endless punishment afterward 
yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness ? 

5. But above and beyond all discipline, we need a helper, a 
teacher, a Saviour. Every man who ever felt the pulsations 
of ‘desire for a true life, has also felt the need of a teacher and 
leader, who could “ take of the things of God and show them 
unto men.” To such a soul, conscious of sin and longing for 
salvation, ‘* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth !”’ What wonderful words these are. How the heart 
leaps for joy in the assurance of atonement, at-one-ment with 
God. 

Atonement! how that beautiful and blessed word has been 
abused! How the helpful and cheerful truth which lies be- 
hind it, has been distorted into one of the most hurtful errors 
that ever darkened the soul of man or the face of God! Here 
is the common definition. ‘ Atonement is the satisfying Di- 
vine Justice by Jesus Christ giving Himself a ransom for us ; 
undergoing the penalty due to sin, and thereby releasing us 
from that penalty which Justice would inflict upon us.” In 
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other words, God was angry with man because of sin. The 
flaming sword of justice was drawn for his destruction. Christ 
moved with compassion, cried, “‘ Spare man, and let me be 
the Sacrifice!’ .God accepted the proffered Substitute, and 
quenched his flaming sword in the vital blood of his Son. 
The guilt of man was laid upon the Saviour. The merit of 
Christ was imputed to the sinner. The Innocent suffered ; 
the guilty went free; Justice was satisfied ; God’s anger was 
appeased, and He was reconciled to man. 

And does this theory of atonement satisfy the heart? Does 
it answer our ideas of justice, that an Innocent One should be 
put to death instead of the guilty, and that the guilty should 
go freeg Suppose our penal courts should act upon that rule. 
A miserable wretch has imbrued his hands in human blood. 
He has been tried, convicted, condemned. The penalty of the 
law is about to be executed. The sister of that man, a beau- 
tiful, gentle woman, who never did a wrong, moved with pity, 
comes and says, “Oh, spare my brother! Let me take his 
place and die.” The court says, “ What the law requires, is 
blood for blood. You can die for him if you will.” She is 
dragged to the gallows, and dies in agony. His prison is 
opened; he is permitted to go out and destroy other lives. 
And you call that justice, the justice of God. You call that 
an atonement between the broken law and the transgressor. 
The Bible gives no support to such a doctrine. David, rising 
in indignation, in seeming anticipation of this doctrine, says, 
“ He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
just, even they both are an abomination unto the Lord.” 

There is a better doctrine of atonement than this. It may 
be briefly illustrated as follows. When one man sins against 
another, it is not sufficient to his peace that he repent and 
make reparation. He must indeed do this, so far as he is able, 
before he can find peace and fellowship with his injured friend. 
But to set his heart at rest, there must be the assurance of 
forgiving mercy. He must feel that his friend accepts his 
penitence, and takes him into the old-time confidence, as if he 
had not sinned. . 
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The same necessity exists in man’s relations to his God. 
If he would have peace with God, two things are indispensable, 
viz., penitence and reformation on the part of man, and an act 
of forgiveness on the part of God. To call man to repentance, 
and assure him of God’s willingness to forgive, was the central 
purpose of Christ’s mission. The atonement was to be effected, 
not by appeasing God’s anger, or by making Him merciful, but 
by revealing His mercy, and so reconciling man to God. Christ 
would give us such a conception of the all-abounding grace of 
our Heavenly Father, as to make us ashamed of our sins, not 
because of the penalty alone, but because sin separates us from 
our never-changing Friend, our ever faithful Father. 

This doctrine of atonement is greatly emphasizedgby Uni- 
versalism. It will not hear, as Channing says, “ of a vindic- 
tive wrath in God that must be quenched with blood, nor of a 
justice that binds his mercy with an iron chain.” His mercy 
and justice are perfectly at one. It will not believe that God 
needs. any foreign influence to awaken his mercy. It teaches 
that the tenderest yearmings of a human parent toward an err- 
ing child, are but a faint suggestion of God’s mercy toward 
humanity. 

6. And it teaches that the same love that made us, and 
watches over us, will save us at last. He made us for Himself. 
He appointed the means for our salvation. There can be no 
failure in His plan. ‘Of Him, and through Him, and to 
Him, are all things.” Beginning, process, consummation, all in 
God. Along the flowery path of obedience, or through the 
dark valley of retribution, man must find purity at last. “ It 
pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell; and 
having made peace through the blood of His Cross, by Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, by Him, I say, whether they 
be things in earth or things in heaven.” ‘ And the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in His hand; He shall see of the 
travail of His soul, and be satisfied.” This is a significant 
promise. Christ came to be the Saviour of the world. His 
yearning desire for sinners, even for the last wanderer, is 
shown in the parable of the lost sheep. He would not give 
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up the search until “‘ He found it.” ‘He shall see of the 
travail of His soul, and be satisfied.” The prophet does not 
say he shall be gratified. He might be gratified with the sal- 
vation of one soul. He can only be satisfied with the salvation 
of every soul. A ship is stranded on our shore in a winter 
storm. A-boat from a life-saving station pushes out to the res- 
cue. Through superhuman exertions, they reach and save some 
of the crew, and bring them to the shore. But are they satis- 
fied? No; there are men still clinging to the wreck. There 
is no time to lose. They launch the life-boat again. Away 
they go at peril of their lives. Again they return, bringing 
~ all but one of the unfortunate mariners. Men raise a mighty 
cheer as they reach the land. But the cheer is quickly hushed, 
for a feeble voice sounds over the wave. These wreckers are 
only hard, rough men, with little of the grace of Christian cul- 
ture. But are they satisfied? Are the people satisfied, who 
have gathered on the shore? Is this old man satisfied, who 
presses far down into the surf, and can hardly be restrained 
from leaping into the waves? Oh, no; the missing one is his 
own son. Is this stalwart youth satisfied, who drags his boat 
into the breakers, and calls for volunteers? Oh, no; the un- 
saved man is his brother. They will not be satisfied until that 
man is saved. If their strength of arm is equal to their 
strength of heart, he will be saved. 

Christ commands the saving stations along the shore of this 
sea of life. If there is power enough in earth and heaven, to 
reach and save, no shipwrecked soul shall ever be lost. He 
shall bring the last wanderer safely home, for “ He shall see 
of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied.” Surely this is the 
desire of every Christian heart. And why did He plant it, if 
it is never to be satisfied? Will He tantalize our affections 
forever? Oh, no; when He planted this high desire, it was 
that it might be satisfied. All are not saved in this world, but 
the saving power of Christ is not limited to this little day of 
life. He is our Saviour in the spirit world. The work begun 
here will be completed there. ‘ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Will Christ fail in 
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the fulfilment of this promise? Not if He is an all-sufficient 
Saviour. If He should fail in the case of a single soul, could 
He ever say, “I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
todo?” Could He ever be satisfied. Could God, the Eter- 
nal Father, ever be satisfied? No; for it is His will that sin 
should cease, and righteousness and peace should reign. 
Could the angels be satisfied? No ; for they watch with solici- 
tude over men, and there is joy among their shining ranks 
when a lost soul is found. Could the redeemed be satisfied ? 
You are in heaven, and your child in hell: are you satisfied ? 
You are in heaven, and your wife or your husband, your 
brother, your sister, your lover, is in hell: are you satisfied ? 
You are in heaven, with a Christian’s love and sympathy in 
your heart, and your worst enemy is without the gate: are you 
satisfied ? Can you ever be satisfied? Can heaven ever be 
heaven to you? Oh, no; sin must be conquered, and every 
soul redeemed, or heaven can never be complete to any soul. 

Do not say “we will not retain our human sympathies there. 
We will be so changed as to look with complacency upon the 
woes of the damned.” That were to empty heaven of the primal 
virtue. A company of souls without sympathy, or love, or 
pity, rejoicing in. their own environment, and without care for 
others, would have greater need of regenerating grace than 
ever mortals know on earth. But such are not the ransomed 
company of heaven. “ The heart shali live forever.” The 
affections are immortal. Faith may be lost in sight; hope 
may be swallowed up of blessed fruition ; but love the great- 
est of the three, shall endure 


“ When the stars are old, 
Anfi the sun is cold, 
And the Scroll of Eternity is unrolled.” 


For “ Love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God. And he that loveth not, knoweth 
not God, for God is love.” The sentiment of the poet finds 
an answering chord in every Christian heart. 


‘*T trust Heaven will not be shut forevermore, 
Without a knocker left upon the door ; 
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Lest some belated wanderer should come .- 
Heart-broken, asking just to die at home; 
So that the Father will at last forgive, 

And looking in His face, that soul shall live. 


“T trust there will be watchers through the night, 
Lest any far off turn them to the light ; 

That He who loved us into life, must be 

A Father, infinitely fatherly*; 

And turning to Him, each shall find his way, 
From outer dark, through twilight, into day.” 


ArTICLE XXVI. 
The Relation of Myths to Science and Reliyion. 


The relation of myths to science or religion would hardly 
have been recognized by scientists or theologians until within 
a comparatively short time. Myths were regarded simply as 
the products of the imagination ; and imagination was treated 
asa creative faculty in the strictest sense of that term. 

It is true, psychology had recognized the fact that it is sim- 
ply the power of combination,— denying it the essential char- 
acteristics of creative energy,— yet the popular idea invested 
it with all the attributes of such a power. “ Among the opin- 
ions,” says Tylor, which are produced by a little knowledge, 
to be dispelled by a little more is a belief in an almost bound- 
less creative power of the human imagination.” 

It is but recently that myths have been studied except in the 
light of “a little knowledge.” Archwology and ethnology 
have, however, added so much to our knowledge of the myths 
of all nations, and especially to those of the great Aryan race, 
and shown such a relation between them at different stages 
of civilization, that they have assumed an importance in the 
‘history of the world’s advancement not formerly dreamed of. 
What seemed mere wild and lawless fancy, that 

‘* Naught resembles else our eyes have seen,’’ 
with no pattern in the material world, was set down as the 
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product of the imagination of the poet or seer ; 4. ¢., the crea- 
tion of the imagination, having no relation to any real exist- 
ence. 

But as we trace back from our own times the intellectual 
history of the human race, these “ airy nothings ” are found 
to furnish clues leading back to the actual experience of primi- 
tive man. Already ethnology and philology have done much 
to classify and arrange the myths and legends which have 
found a place in all our literature, and been closely interwoven 
with history itself. For evidence of this, we can, in this paper, 
but refer to such works as “ Tylor’s Primitive Culture,” and 
“‘ Fiske’s Myths and Myth Makers,’ to which we are in- 
debted for most of the facts on which the theory of the forma- 
tion of myths is founded. A careful perusal of these works 
will, we think, leave little doubt that the original myth was a 
statement of what was regarded as literal fact. It was the 
science of the primitive man,— his explanation of the phe- 
nomena of nature. He, of course, knew nothing of physical 
forces except that of which he was directly conscious,— the 
force of volition or will; and, by a natural law craving to 
to know the causes of events witnessed,— the personification 
or animation of nature became a necessity. In every event 
and detail of his experienee the primitive man saw only the 
operation of personal life and will. As Tylor says “spirits are 
personified causes.” This being so, and no other causes being 
known, “ animism” follows as a psychological necessity. Thus 
the origin of myths must be regarded as the first attempt of 
the human intellect, in the infancy of the world to account 
for the facts of daily experience. But how, it may be asked, 
are we to push our investigations back to the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind? It is true we havé no beaten track of his- 
tory over which to retrace the successive stages of human cul- 
ture. But philology, ethnology, and comparative mytbology 
go hand in hand in the development of civilization ; so each, 
in turn, as we retrace the successive steps in the world’s prog- 
ress, throws light on the dark path, till we are able to get 
trustworthy glimpses of what has hitherto lain in darkness. 
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As we cannot find specimens of absolutely primeval condi- 
tions, we may take the savage races as the best representatives. 
If, then, these races show, in the most distinct and unchanged 
state, the rudimentary mythic conceptions, thence to be traced 
onward in the course of civilization, our investigations must 
begin with them. Thus, we have, at all times, living repre- 
sentatives of all stages of human culture. 

Taking, then, savage mythology as the basis, and the myths 
and legends of the civilized races in the order of their advance- 
ment, we have a method of investigation which has already 
led to the most important results, and which promises to do 
more to reconcile the apparent differences between science 
and religion, than any other single agency. But, as we have 
said, this method of tracing the history of the laws of the mind 
is a branch of science of very recent date. Indeed, the materi- 
als have been, until lately, so scanty, that the theory, if adopted, 
could not have been fairly tested by reference to well estab- 
lished facts. The merely speculative interpretation of myths 
has led, and can lead to no satisfactory results. There was, in 
fact no means of discriminating between the original myth 
and the various legends based upon it, till the nature of myths, 
as explanations of physical phenomena, made it possible to 
separate the accretions of centuries, and different stages of 
culture from the original germ — the primitive myth. 

Indeed, the use of myths as illustration and ornamentation 
in poetry and general literature, the facility with which analo- 
gies, never dreamed of by the originator, may be applied, must 
be evident to every well-read person. Still, even so careful an 
investigator as Lord Bacon, after having cautioned others 
“how fickle and inconstant a thing fiction is, as being subject 
to be drawn ‘and wrested any way,” falls into the same error, 
and interprets the classic mythsas moral allegories. With- 
out, however, dwelling upon the methods of investigation, and 
the philological, and other tests which ‘are applied in these in- 
vestigations, it is not too.much to say, that, so far as concerns 
the mythology of the Aryan race, the general principles of in- 
vestigation and interpretation are established beyond all rea- 
sonable question. 
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To quote from Fiske, “* The phonetic identity of the names 
of many of the western gods and heroes with names of those 
Vedic divinities which are obviously the personifications of 
natural phenomena, suggested the theory which philosophical 
considerations had foreshadowed, and which the exhaustive 
analysis of Greek, Hindu, Keltic and Teutonic legends has 
confirmed.” 

Assuming, then, that the theory suggested by the researches 
of Jacob Grimm, and more fully developed by others, within 
the last half-century, has given the results of these investiga- 
tions an authority approaching, at least, scientific exactness, 
it cannot but be interesting and profitable to consider myths 
in their relations to science and religion. Whatever may 
have been the attitude of theologians and scientists towards 
each other, if it can be shown that natural religion and science 
have a common origin, that they are the spontaneous out- 
growth of the human mind in its progress from barbarism 
through successive stages ; of advancement, and, if such ad- 
vancement has shown a tendency to establish the same essen- 
tial truths,— it would seem that the.notion that religion and 
science are antagonistic may be easily disposed of. It seems, 
after all, to be rather a contest for disputed territory. Let 
the dividing line between science and religion be definitely 
settled, and, instead of an antagonistic attitude, they become 
faithful allies. 

The germs, at least, of all the stories with which the litera- 
ture of all nations abounds, seem to to have been the folk-lore 
of a period “ whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary ;”’ in fact, to be a palimpsest, revealing,—as we remove, 
one by one, the successive layers,—a record of the spiritual 
activity of the world through the successive generations of 
men. As such they have received the attention of the wisest 
and most learned of men. ‘ Grimm’s Popular Tales,” “ Kel- 
ley’s Indo-European Folk-Lore,” “ Brinton’s Myths of the New 
World,” ‘ Calaway’s Zulu Nursery Tales,” “ Tylor’s Early 
History of Mankind,” all attest the truth of my statement. 
They constitute an important factor in the study of philology, 
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which in turn has thrown much light: on ethnography and, 
‘mythology. It is, undoubtedly, difficult for us to conceive 
how these impossible myths, from our point of view, could 
have been regarded as a literal explanation of natural phenom- 
ena; but we must continually bear in mind that they knew 
nothing of physical laws, or second causes; nor of the appar- 
ently blind steadiness with which a given effect uniformly fol- 
lows its cause. They must therefore leave the effect wholly 
unexplained, or interpret it in the light of the only force of 
which they were conscious — volition. But by the very con- 
stitution of the human mind, every effect suggests the idea of 
a cause. Hence animism, or the personification becomes a 
necessity. 

This being so, it is clear that what to us is metaphorical, 
was by the primitive man believed to be literally true. It 
was, as we have said, the only explanation of physical phenom- 
ena of which he was capable. 

And what can modern science do to explain any natural 
phenomenon more than to refer it to some class with which 
we are already better acquainted ? 

This is the only explanation of which the most advanced 
science is capable. Thus, as Fiske says, we explain the origin 
and progress of a thunder-storm, when we classify the phe- 
nomena presented by it with the more familiar phenomena of 
vaporization and condensation. But the primeval man ex- 
plained the same thing to his own satisfaction and by the same 
method, when he saw in it a great black dragon, growling 
and darting flame, till the beneficent sun-god pierced him 
with his arrows, and deluged the earth with his blood. It 
was not, at first, his rhetoric or poetry. It was his science. 
It explained to him unknown phenomena by what was known, 
and this is all the modern scientist can do. Neither of them 
accounts for the phenomena, nor has science taken a single 
step in that direction in advance of the myth-maker. The 
only solution ‘yet given is as old as the book of Genesis, that, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

In the words of a modern poet, we may say, that 
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“ There is truth transcending far 
The way of scientific thought, 
Which travels to the farthest star, 

And verges on the smallest mote, 
But all beyond it knoweth not. 
Its ladder based on earth must lean 

Its summit on the felt and seen.” 


Physical science, then, seems to differ from primitive ex- 
planations of physical phenomena chiefly in having a broader 
basis of facts on which te generalize, and recognizing the uni- 
formity of the relations of cause and effect, thereby develop- 
oping the idea of Jaw. Here science ends. Is it illogical or 
unreasonable to go a step farther, and inquire for the law-giver ? 
On the other hand, is it not as much a matter of necessity to 
the human mind to infer a lawgiver when we have found a 
law, as to infer any other cause for an observed effect ? Have 
scientists discovered a limit to this relation of cause and effect 
on whose “ blind steadiness ~’ all scientific triumphs rest ? 

So far, then, from regarding science as antagonistic to relig- 
ion, it would seem to point unmistakably to the great central 
idea of monotheism with which the Bible begins. 

Yet it must be admitted that the church,—we will not say 
Christianity,— has, for many centuries, been so bound up in 
conservatism and superstition, that the devotees of science 
have received harsh treatment at its hands. It is not strange, 
therefore, that science having exposed so many fallacies which 
had become invested with a sacredness interwoven with relig- 
ious belief, should, in the day of its triumph over physical 
nature, sometimes manifest an unseemly jubilance; and 
straining a logical point, claim that all religious belief is but 
a myth to be swept away by the onward march of the human 
mind. To entertain any such fears, to show the slightest con- 
cern lest scientific research should show our religious belief to 
be groundless, is an acknowledgment of the weakness of our 
faith ; since it is equally unscientific and irreligious to sup- 
pose that a truth of science and a religious truth can be antag- 
onistic. Science may indeed winnow the wheat from the 
chaff, in our religious, as in our scientific belief; and in so 
doing, may render it necessary to put other interpretations on 
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what we shall still find to contain essential truth. Take, for 
instance, the account of creation.as given in Genesis, which 
geology has proved cannot be literally true, according to the 
interpretation of past centuries,— and is it all gone? No. 
The essential portion, that which gives it all its religious value, 
remains, and can be invalidated neither by science nor infi- 
delity. No shaft has ever so much as touched the great cen- 
tral truth, that, “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” What matter, then, whether it was created 
in six days of twenty-four hours each, or in as many millions 
of years ? 

We remember hearing Prof. Silliman, many years ago, in a 
course of lectures before the Lowell Institute, state that the 
earth must have existed for thousands, and perhaps millions of 
years,— whether as the habitable abode of man, he did not 
pretend to say. But the changes revealed by the various for- 
mations of the rocks established the fact beyond a doubt. 

This called out a severe criticism from a religious journal, 
in which it was characterized as rank infidelity,— the writer 
adding that it sapped the very foundation of religion, by 
showing the Bible to be untrustworthy. 

At the next lecture, after the appearance of this article, 
Prof. Silliman,— whose orthodoxy no one doubted,— com- 
mented on it at some length. Among other things he said, 
that if the issue made in this article was taken, there could be 
no doubt of the result ; that no scientific man could disbelieve 
the positive testimony of the rocks. He objected, however, 
to making the issue proposed, saying that he had too deep a 
regard for the Bible to admit any such issue ; and adding es- 
sentially what I have said,— that it touched no vital principle 
of religion, and, in no way, invalidated the Bible as a standard 
of religious faith and action. 

This, according to our recollection, closed the controversy, 
and we suppose it now to be the accepted doctrine in all our 
churches. Why, then, should theologians wait to he driven 
from positions plainly indefensible in the light of modern 
science, and thus give the impression that they have not con- 
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fidence in the truth of what they teach? Why not, when they 
are obliged to take a different view in so important matter as 
this, hasten to review their interpretation of other facts record- 
ed in the Bible, which seem to be in danger of being found,— 
if interpreted literally,— in conflict with the latest teachings 
of science? The world is seeking for truth ; and any appear- 
ance of fear that science will undermine religion, is inter- 
preted,— and justly so,—as showing a want of confidence in 
religious truth. If then, this theory of myths be admitted, 
they must be regarded as the earliest expression of human in- 
telligence, and as the germ from which both science and nat- 
ural religion have been developed. And in regard to revealed 
religion, while we may admit truths not taught by science, 
because transcending it, we cannot believe what is plainly in- 
consistent with science. The conflict between scientists and 
theologians begins when either scientist or theologian tres- 
passes upon the sphere of the other. In the times of Galileo, 
theology was the trespasser, and we know how impotent the 
church was in such a contest. In our day, science has taken 
the aggressive, and beyond the limits of its proper sphere, it 
has shown, and must continue to show, itself equally weak. 

Thus, when Prof. Tyndall asserts his belief that matter pos- 
sesses “ the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” the 
religious world is startled with the idea that scientific materi- 
alism is to supersede the necessity ot a God. 

But let us look at this statement a little more carefully. It 
is not that matter, as commonly understood, possesses this po- 
tency. As Martineau has shown, the “ radical change of our 
notions of matter,” required to give it this “ potency ” makes 
the statement much iess formidable than would at first appear. 
“Ts there,” says he, ‘no logical illusion in the Naturalist 
doctrine which, in our time, is proclaimed with so much pomp, 
and resisted with so much passion? ‘ Matter is all I want,” 
says the physicist ; “‘ give me atoms alone, and I will explain 
the universe.” ‘ Good ; take as many of them as you please ; 
see that they have all that is requisite to Body, being homo- 
geneous extended solids.” ‘ That is not enough,” he replies ; 
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“it might do for Democritus and the mathematicians, but I 
must have somewhat more; the atoms must be not only in 
motion and of various shapes, but also of as many kinds as 
there are chemical elements ; for how could I ever get water, 
if I had only hydrogen molecules to work with?” ‘So be 
it,” we shall say; “only this is a considerable enlargement 
of your specified datum,— in fact, a conversion of it into sev- 
eral.” He then shows clearly that by no mere manipulation 
of atoms can we educe consciousness. “No organism can 
ever show more than matter moved,” and the impassable 
chasm between definite movements of definite cerebral atoms, 
and the primary facts which we can neither define nor deny, 
— of feeling a pain or pleasure, smelling a rose scent, hearing 
an organ tone,— remain wholly unexplained. 

Science has no hypothesis of the manner in which these 
movements,—even when we have changed our “notions of mat- 
ter” to the extent required by Tyndall,— pass into conscious- 
ness. 

‘Invest matter with all the properties you will, the scientist 
still stops short of Consciousness, Thought, Will. But sup- 
pose that our notion’of matter is so changed as to make it 
* pregnant with all the future,” we find that our definition of 
matter, or matter and force, as the case may be, though it 
seems to imply something little short of a God; still “ we are 
conscious that our universe of several facts, and laws, is scarce 
God’s living world.” It lacks 


“ The unity that all compacts, . 
And makes a cosmos of the host.” 


It has to do with second causes, and knows no more of a first 
cause than geometry does of unlimited space. There is a 
somewhat “ not ourselves,” as Matthew Arnold has it, “ that 
makes for righteousness.” This we call God, while we admit 
that we cannot, “ by searching find Him out to perfection.” 
At present, whatever antagonism exists is not between relig- 
ion and science ; it is a struggle for victory,— rather than for 
truth,— between the theologian and the scientist. 
Dismissing, then, all fear, lest some favorite tenet may be 
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endangered, and divesting ourselves of all preconceptions and 
prejudice, let us pursue our theological and scientific researches 
with a sole reference to the discovery of truth, and in the full 
assurance that God’s words and works will be found in har- 
mony. ‘ 

Acting in this spirit, both scientists and theologians will 
constantly review their opinions, subjecting them to modern 
tests, and discarding whatever modern research has found to 
be untenable. Nor is it too much to say, that while science 
is continually advancing by ruthlesslv sloughing off whatever 
conflicts with modern discovery, religion will appeal more 
directly to our consciousness, and the Bible will be regarded 
with greater respect and reverence, when theologians subject 
its teachings to a scrutiny analogous to that of the scientist. 

Thus while admitting that geology has rendered it neces-. 
sary to modify the popular idea af the creation, as recorded in 
Genesis, but without, in any way, invalidating the essential 
fact that “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,’ why should we fear to subject our religious opinions 
and whatever, in the Old Testament or the New, seems to 
have lost its hold on the popular belief, to the same rigid scru- 
tiny? Any fear of the consequences shows, and is interpreted 
as simply a lack of confidence in the self-sustaining power of 
truth. Were these methods adopted, there would be no longer 
a contest between science and religion, but the devotees of 
each would be in pursuit of the same object, truth, though 
perhaps by different methods. 

Starting, then, together, with what was at the same time 
the science and the religion of the. primitive man, they have 
each, unconsciously, perhaps, labored by their appropriate 
methods toward the same end. Thus the “ personification of 
the causes ” of all observed phenomena led directly to poly- 
theism, while the more extended classifications of science 
showed the uniformity of the relations of cause and effect, and 
thus developed the idea of law. 

Science and religion, then, may each claim to have done 
essential service in the progress of the race. Without the aid 
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of science, religion must have remained simply a superstition ; 
and without the aid of religion, science could have been only 
a gross materialism. But as in the past, each has made its 
contributions to the other, and the results of scientific and 
religious advancement have been found in harmony, though 
scientists and theologians may have disagreed,—so, we may be 
confident, it will be in the future. And what if we find that 


‘“* Ghost, and Gin, and Fay, 
Are but the forms of highest truth, 
The Father’s parable to youth, 

To teach that law is Will!” 


ARTICLE XXVII. 
New Problems in our Church Work. 


It is a cause for congratulation that the oldest minds in the 
Universalist Church are alive to the signs of the times, and 
aware of the fresh needs created in both our polemics and our 
polity, by the thought of the age. It is a recognized truth in 
the history of opinions, that the statements of a truth grow 
more perfect with their restatements. The crude thought 
which takes possession of the hearts of one generation is 
shaped into symmetry and maturer strength in the cooler air 
of a succeeding time. And if in the restatements of the faith 
which the fathers held, the sons find it necessary to amend a 
phraseology, or modify a dogma, or change a method of ad- 
ministration, they are only revising the hurried utterances of 
the truth with the calmer second thought of self-criticism. 
Theology, to be sure, is a most sensitive science, and tenacious 
of the belief that all its established views are rightones. But, 
in spite of Macaulay’s fling, it is still somewhat progressive, 
and, though it seldom ‘admits the changes it makes, drops its 
superfluities or mends its errors from year to year, according 
to the demand which an ever-active thoughtfulness makes up- 
on it. 
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There is a cordial willingness at present apparent among 
Universalists to review the positions which they were com- 
pelled to take up by the exigencies of the theological campaign 
of forty or fifty years ago, with a view to any re-statement 


which the times may require. We are not altogether occu- 


pied with the issues of a half-century now past. We have 
shown a capacity for turning to modern demands. And the 
current discussions upon the phrasing of the Winchester Con- 
fession, the nature of forgiveness, the place of memory in ret- 
ribution, not to speak of other subjects, indicate a readiness to 
perfect our statement of faith; while the alacrity with which 
our scholars and theologians have addressed themselves to the 
new phases of orthodoxy, reveals a sympathy with the spirit 
and demand of the hour, which promises the best things for 
our future. 

It is not the aim of the present paper to venture any hasty 
prophecy as to the ultimate result of the internal criticism at 


present so active in our Church. Our object is not to dogma- 
tize, but to suggest. The Universalist Church, like all other 
churches, is on the march. And without asserting just where 
we are destined to arrive, it is still possible to point out cer- 
tain directions in which we are moving. This will be our 
purpose. 

1. It may be safely asserted, then,-in the first place, that 
the exegesis by which we have sustained our positions is very 
likely to receive important modifications during the next half- 
century. The old-fashioned commentary is going out of date. 


The crude and: primitive conceptions of the Bible which it 
expresses, and on which its interpretations rest, are yielding 


to the light which has been poured in upon the Scriptures 
from a thousand sources of modern knowledge and criticism. 


That view of their structure and design which assumes that all 
their parts have expressly in view all other parts, and that, 


é. g., the writer of Psalm lxix. knew all the incidents of the 
death of Judas, although still strenuously held, is neverthe- 


less becoming obsolete. Scholars and critics have already 
abandoned it, and at the same time, of course, whatever meth- 


. 
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ods of argument or of proof were based upon these erroneous 
notions. “The Bible,” says Canon Westcott, “ can no longer 
be regarded as a common store-house of controversial weapons 
or an acknowledged exception to the rules of literary criti- 
.cism.” Consequently we shall see less and less of that free 
and easy exegesis which has. characterized a good many con- 


troversies in times past, whose primary rule seemed to be, in 
adaptation of the Donnybrook Fair code, ‘ whenever you see 


a text you want, take it.” It will not be possible much longer 
to wrest the solemn prophecies of the Saviour in regard to his 


second coming into a prediction of the last judgment, by the 
childish device of a secondary meaning. It is already beyond 


the power of any intelligent disputant to fortify the doctrine 


that there is no change after death, by the wholly irrelevant 
verse in Ecclesiastes, xi. 8, ‘In the place where the tree fall- 
eth, there it shall be.” 

The exegesis of the Universalist scholar will probably suffer 
less from this source than that of his evangelical brethren, for 
the reason that a great part of his work has been to overthrow 
this very slavery to the letter in the interpretation of the Bible. 
And whether or not we have a right to claim that we set the 
fashion, our commentators were certainly in it long years ago, 


But it was inevitable that in days when exegesis of this kind 
was in vogue, defenders of Universalism should be found as 
rash in their interpretations of Scripture as the Adventists 
themselves. Such friends of course have always done the 


truth more harm than good. Yet we have not always been 


frank and courageous enough to disown their methods. And 
it has resulted that some of the lines of defense taken up in 
the biblical exposition of past years have been given up. Nor 


is it unlikely that more may yet be abandoned, without -loss, 
rather with great gain to our controversial line of battle. It 
would be easy to name books which years ago were looked 
upon as authoritative by the rank and file of inquirers, which 
could not now be put into the hands of well-read people, seek- 


ing in the direction of Universalism for evidences of the truth. 
The slashing method of proving the faith by whole broadsides 
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of texts drawn at random from Old or New Testament; the 
lazy style of exposition which saved itself the trouble of 
searching for the meaning of difficult passages, by discovering 
a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem in every New Tes- 
tament hyperbole ; the unscholarly practice of turning to ac- 
count Old Testament prophecies which obviously point to Jew- 
ish prosperity, as assertions of eternal salvation ; — such meth- 
ods as these have been outgrown with the growth of intelli- 
gent scholarship in our Church, and to-day are rarely employed. 
We may confidently believe that the truth is safer in these 
wiser hands than once in the more zealous. 

But these changes which have come over the spirit and 
method of our Scriptural exegesis, suggest to every thoughtful 
mind the possibility of further revisions yet tocome. Is it not 
possible that our interpretations may need yet other modifica- 
tions? Is there not already a tendency to replace the some- 
what narrow and literal interpretation of many portions of the 
Scripture by a more spiritual meaning? And does not the 
broadening mind of the Church see a more comprehensive 
scope to many of the Divine utterances than our conventional 
explanations credit them with? Are we not, indeed, suffer- 
ing this whole branch of theological study to fall into disuse, 
contenting ourselves with the impressions our elder scholars 
have brought away from the Bible, rather than studying there 
to see what we ourselves can find? And is there not a pros- 
pect that we must soon revive among ourselves that ardor for 
Scriptural study which has fallen somewhat into neglect, and 
with that study discover new and richer meanings in texts 
where our expositions have been inadequate ? 

To prevent any misconception, let us specify a single exam- 
ple of the kind of modification which has been taking place, 
and which must be even more fully exemplified in the future. 
Readers of the QuaRTERLY will remember a clear and cogent 
article from the pen of our lamented Dr. Brooks, in October, 
1874, upon the controverted passage in Matthew xxv. 46. 
Starting from the same general truths which Universalist 
commentators have made clear in connection with this famous 
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text, Dr. Brooks elaborates a theory of its meaning which 
commends itself to the understanding as well as to the spirit. 
He sees in the whole passage more than a reference to Jeru- 
salem and its day of overtlrow, and more than an allusion to 
the contrasted merits of Jew and Gentile ; it is shown to have 
reference to those broad principles of moral judgment which 
would be put in operation among men as fast as the coming 
of Christ which had its beginning at the downfall of Judaism, 
was proclaimed and realized. It represents the establishment 
of new standards of moral life with the downfall of the old 
religions and the reign of Christ’s spirit and life in the earth. 
That is the simple and yet spiritual interpretation whigh Dr. 
Brooks puts upon this passage, which has been materialized 
and carnalized more than any other in the Good Book. It is 
based on the conventional interpretation of the expositors of 
our Church. Yet it does better than they, because it gives a 
fitter ending to this grand discourse, rising in a series to a 
climax in this majestic picture of the Saviour’s spiritual reign 
on earth. This interpretation, to which we must refer our 
readers for fuller information, could have grown on no stem 
but that which our own expositors had grafted upon the theo- 
logical tree. ‘Yet it is a riper fruit than others had produced 
before. 

So we believe there are destined to be many such modifica- 
tions of the current exegesis of our Church, in the direction 
of a broader and more worthy conception of the way in which 
the Scriptures teach the triumph of Good. The character of 
all Christian exegesis has undergone radical changes within 
the past twenty-five years. Literalism has had its day, and 
so has the elastic mysticism which permits the fancy to rule 
the reason in the exposition of the Divine text. The search- 
ing scholarship which has been busy with the Scriptures dur- 
ing the last three decades has had its effect, and Universalists 
with other Christians will find their interpretations of particu- 
lar passages affected by the historical method which is doing 
so much to make the Bible an intelligible book. But there 
will be a gain to the truth in the altered interpretations, and 
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we shall find strengthening proofs of the faith we have 
received. 

2. In proceeding now to speak of the changes in theological 
symbols which seem to be imminent in our Church, it is proper 
to observe that. if the current discussions among our more 
thoughtful minds should modify the internal relations of our 
system of doctrines, the change would do no more than simi- 
lar discussion is doing in the Church at large. It is trite to 
observe that this is an age of transition. The old creeds are 
passing into new with a rapidity scarcely realized. The inter- 
nal relations of the dogmas of orthodoxy of to-day are no more 
like what they were a century ago, than the Copernican as- 

-tronomy is like the Ptolemaic. Note, for example, the world- 
wide difference between the argument of Edwards for the in- 
finity of sin, and hence the infinity or eternity of punishment, 
and the modern argument of Cook, that since sin is to be end- 
less, punishment must be also. The extent to which this lat- 
ter argument is adopted in orthodox circles shows the utter 
revolution which is taking place in the method of maintaining 
the connections between the various parts of the evangelical 
scheme of dogmas. Mark the elasticity of definition on which 
men to-day base their belief in the Trinity. A clergyman 
recently under examination before a council of Congregational 
Churches, when asked to give his views upon this dogma, 
replied, “I believe that there is such a distinction in the Divine 
Nature, or in the manifestation of that nature, or both, as to 
justify the terms Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” That indefi- 
niteness is a good ways from the Athanasianism of the elder 
days! These are, however, fair samples of the changes which 
are to ke noted in the scheme of evangelicalism to-day. If, 
then, we be taxed with a departure from former methods, we 
have only to say that we are moving forward with the whole 
Church. There is surely no ground for reproach in a distinct 
progress in thought. 

To speak very briefly, then, of the phases of doctrine which 
are likely to receive revision, we may instance the doctrine of 
forgiveness. We have not yet formulated a clear and con- * 
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sistent theory upon this important point. There is much to 
be done toward simplifying and harmonizing the truths which 
our various schools of thought maintain. How does forgiv - 
ness affect the sinner? What are its relations to the Divine 
Nature? In what way, especially, does it affect penalty or 
punishment, or both? Does it remove or alter the conse- 
quences of sin? Does it imply a change of the disposition of 
God, or only a change in the sinner’s ability to see and receive 
this disposition ? ‘Io say that our current views wpon these 
points need some revision is only to say what the literature of 
our Church plainly demonstrates. Occupied as she has been 
with the one grand truth which she has been privileged to 
maintain, the thorough discussion of these collateral doctrines 
she has necessarily slighted. . Her theology at this point lacks 
clearness and. coherency. Her thoughtful minds need to medi- 
tate and freely discuss it, until out of their somewhat divergent 
vpinions they formulate a well-considered dogma. 

The same must be said in respect to our doctrine concern- 
ing the nature of sin. We have been so predccupied with the 
good tidings that ‘humanity is to be cured of its evils that we 
have not made a very careful diagnosis of the nature of those 
evils, But as we realize more and more the immense respon- 
sibilities resting upon us, as upon all Christians, which require 
our practical efforts to remove the curse, the problem of the 
nature of sin presses home more imperatively. It is impossi- 
ble to den; that the actual work men do for the salvation of 
their brethren depends in large measure upon the theoretical 
views they hold about the thing they are to be saved from. 
Always the practical work of life depends upon speculative 
belief. And we beg to urge that we need in our own Church, 
as a condition of better service to mankind, a more lucid and 
positive assertion of the nature of sin, its heinousness, its per- 
version of the spirit’s normal lite, and its corruption of the 
very tissues, so to speak, of the soul. Perhaps it might be 
alleged as a fault of all the churches in the present age, that 
they do not seize firmly enough, nor emphasize with sufficient 
impressiveness, the evil of sin. That was the characteristic 
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of a certain long-past time. It is hardly true of the present. 
But we need both a speculative and a practical direction of our 
thought upon this problem of evil as an element of conduct 
and of choice. The discovery of a new truth in science always 
compeis a revision of the old theories. It need not be sur- 
prising if the acceptance of the Divine truth of the final per- 
fecting of the moral world compels us to vacate some of the 
‘tumble-down theories of sin which once were the dwelling- 
places of human minds. 

8. But perhaps more pressing in its practical importance than 
either of the problems upon which we have touched, is another, 
which, in its immediate bearings, is very vital to the existence 
of the Universalist Church. Our faith is secure. It is the 
coming faith of Christendom. Our ecclesiastical future is a 
different affair, and rests upon different conditions, and the 
life of our Church, and its continued prosperity, is purely a 
question of whether we are wise and aggressive in our polity. 
The Universalist Church has made it possible for a man to be 
received into-the communion of other churches which once 
counted its hopeful faith a fatal heresy. It remains to be 
seen whether this facility of fellowship will injure the future 
of the Christian organization which has brought it to pass. 
And perhaps the most vital problem which calls for solution 
at our hands is that which grows out of the liberal spirit which 
is rapidly permeating the churches, and the amelioration of 
theological dogmas. Our greatest difficulties in the future 
will arise from the adoption, by other churches, of the Uni- 
versalist philosophy and faith, and the welcome of Univer- 
salist believers into theircommunions. The conditions of our 
ecclesiastical life are very different to-day from those in which 
our Church was cradled. Then the hostility to our faith 
drove every one suspected of holding it from every other fold. 
Now the eagerness with which it is received is fast making it 
impossible to excommunicate a man from any church for 
avowed Universalism. Then a Universalist was at home no- 
where but in a church of his own denomination ; to-day he is 
entirely in place among Unitarians, Episcopalians and Con- 
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gregationalists ; and even the sturdy Presbyterian Church has, 
in more than one recent. instance, permitted the entrance of 
Universalists as church-members, and winked at the heresy 
in those already fellowshipped. In the former days, it was a 
thing unheard-of that an avowed Universalist minister should 
receive the endorsement of evangelicals, and be fellowshipped 
as a preacher over their churches. To-day, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that a clergyman may step from a Uni- 
versalist pulpit into those of certain evangelical churches with 
never a change of one article in his creed. But clearly these 
radically altered conditions of our work make a wide differ- 
ence in the policy we must pursue, and in the results for which 
we may look. These overtures which are quietly extended 
from churches which once treated us as aliens, betoken a great 
reconciliation soon to come, after which a Universalist will be 
as good as any other Christian, and received into equal rights 
and privileges. 

But do we not see how this ease of interchange among the 
churches may operate against the smaller sects, and to help 
the larger? The multitude gravitates to the largest bodies. 
The crowd runs where it sees a crowd already. As the sects 
fraternize more and more, there may be a reaction from the 
old segregations and schisms. The churches may insensibly 
merge again. The larger sects may swallow the smaller. 
The less effectively organized will then succumb to those more 
wisely built. And looking into the future from the standpoint 
we hold to-day, it is plain that another half-century is certain 
to bring before us the problem of how our individual existence 
as an ecclesiastical body is to be maintained.. Instead of hos- 
tile churches crowding us out, we shall be surrounded by very 
friendly churches inviting us in. How shall we treat the in- 
vitations ? It is in vain to say that the problem is too remote 
for serious discussion. It is close upon us. Individual cases 
are familiar to all of our clergymen who have found it to their 
personal advantage to make a change of church fellowship, 
and have gone from us, taking their faith in the triumph of 
good along with them. These instances are only a warning 
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of the welcome which very shortly awaits Universalists in the 
bosom of once hostile churches: The problem is a very immi- 
nent one. , 

It is not our purpose, as ‘we have before observed, to sug- 
gest solutions to the problems we are stating. But it will be 
proper to refer to certain conditions which ought to affect our 
treatment of them: For example, we may observe that there 
will never be any occasion for a church to become absorbed in 
any other, if it be doing essential Christian work. There are 
emergencies of reform, in theology and in church administra- 
tion, which are temporary. They have reference to conditions 
which in the course of time pass away. And with the cessa- 
tion of the emergency it might be truly said that the useful 
ness of any body enlisted for that peculiar work had also 
eeased. So that if a church were organized to effect one pur- 
pose, and that alone, whether it be the contradict:on of Cak 
vinism, or the assertion of Universal Salvation, when once 
these objects had been effected, it might properly be advised 
to disband. But this is a condition of things which seldom 
oceurs. Every legitimate church is doing God’s legitimate work 
in the salvation of souls. There is no intimation that the work 
of the Methodist Church is done, though the emergency which 
called it into being long since passed away; because it is 
always busy pressing the fight against unrighteousness, and 
seeking to save the lost. There will never be any intimations 
that the Universalist Church shall yield its place, from those 
who appreciate the spiritual work that is expected of it, and 
done by it. The peculiar emergency which made it a neces- 
sity may have long since passed, but while it possesses an 
organization and a purpose which aim at the salvation of 
men from their sins, it has a raison d@ étre which cannot be 
ealled in question. There is a clear solution to this problem 
of our future to be found in earnest, aggressive, spiritual labor 
with men. A chureh found full of such works never is ealled 
upon to disband, never would disband if called on. 

But perhaps of equal ‘gravity with the problem which grows 
out of this phase of the reconciliation of Orthodoxy to Univer- 
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salism, is that suggested by the presence of an increasing num- 
ber of minds in the churches who incline strongly in sympa- 
thy and in desire toward our views of the Gospel, yet who do 
not hold it as a settled faith. What shall we do with the 
class who hold our solution of life and destiny as an “ eternal 
hope” ? May they come into our church-membership? They 
cannot enter our ministry, nor even study in our divinity 
sehools, though inclined to preach their hope more positively 
and practically than some Universalists preach their full faith. 
Our laws debar them from the place of teachers in our churches. 
May they come as learners, then? May they enter what we 
have always considered the school of the Christian, and as 
members of our churches become associated spiritually with 
those whom they most nearly resemble in practical faith? Or 
must we exclude them by the prescription of doctrinal tests 
for church-membership ? It would seem as if we might ven- 
ture to be as liberal as our neighbors. And they are exten- 
sively changing their ground so as to encourage and welcome 
Universalists into their church-membership, waiving all doc- 
trinal points for the sake of the unity of the spirit. Yet we 
venture the conjecture that one-half the churches of our com- 
munion make the dostrines of our creed a test of membership ; 
and though a man be very desirous of entering the fellowship 
and bonds of the church, if he have not come to the full meas- 
ure of faith outlined in the Winchester Confession, a good 
proportion of our churches are closed against him. Now ob- 
viously a believer in “ eternal hope” is more nearly allied to 
Universalists than he is to Calvinists. And if he seeks admis- 
sion to a Universalist church, the verdict of nine men in 
ten would be that he belonged there by virtue of his sympa- 
thies, his religious affinities, his liberal hope for man. Are we 
justified in excluding him? Shall we turn him over to the 
care of a church with whose system he has little sympathy, 
and with whose methods he has less? Or shall we make it 
possible for him to share the spiritual life of a church whose 
spirit he loves, and with whose general philosophy he is in 
aecord ? Canon Farrar, for example, is to all intents and 
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purposes a Universalist. He would find himself vastly more 
in sympathy with the preaching in Universalist Churches than 
in Evangelical. Is it a wise or far-sighted policy which would 
carry the aims of sectarianism to the extent of excluding such 
a man from membership in a Universalist church? There 
are hosts of Farrars in the rank and file of orthodoxy. They 
are straying continually into our congregations. They are 
beginning to knock at our churches for membership. How 
shall we treat their appeal? This is an inevitable question 
which we must settle. And we shall have to grapple with it 
before another decade. 

The rapid and unexpected changes which are occurring in 
current thought make it imperative upon all who hold iu 
charge the interests of churches, to take frequent observations. 
These are days when old conditions are dissolved in very short 
order ; and all to-day’s policy may be rendered void by to-mor- 
row’s altered needs. It would be matter for profound regret 
if the Universalist Church should ever prove itself so wedded 
to a settled policy that it could not, or would not, revise that 
policy to meet new emergencies. But one thing is certain. 
In the days which are close upon us we shall have an oppor-. 
tunity to show whether we are level to the changing demands 
of the theological situation. Upon our method of dealing with 
the new problems of our thought and our polity, rests the 
future of our Church. 


ArticLeE XXVIII. 
“© On the True Site of Nineveh.” 


It is hardly possible, we think, that the question of the true 
site of Nineveh, and of its associate cities, as they are collec- 
tively described in the 10th chapter of Genesis, will be here- 
after seriously agitated, either by cuneiform scholars, or by: 
biblical critics, who are familiar with all the facts now known. 
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The location of these cities upon the Tigris has been so fully 
demonstrated by Assyriologists that hardly any doubt exists 
upon the subject, among European scholars, at least, and prob- 
abably not among Americans. But at the last meeting of the 
Oriental Society in Boston, in May, 1880, Mr. Porter C. Bliss, 
of New York, submitted a paper, in which he proposed to 
prove: “ That we are to accept the authority of Ctesias and 
Diodorus Siculus as superior to that of Herodotus, and to 
place the ancient Nineveh, the original capital of Assyria, up- 
on the upper Euphrates with the two first, rather than upon 
the Tigris with the last” (Proceedings, May, 1880, p. 5). 
Not being present at the reading of the paper, we have to de- 
pend upon the condensed report of it in the published Pro- 
ceedings, recently received; and thus we are liable to do 
injustice to Mr. Bliss’s views, and to undervalue his results. 
Nevertheless, the question of the locality of the group of 
cities named has been so thoroughly settled, and that by such 
a great abundance of known facts, that we run but little risk 
in attempting to reaffirm the present, almost unanimous opin- 
ion of scholars in Europe, if not also in America. It is pro- 
posed to examine briefly Mr. Bliss’ theory, together with the 
chief reasons urged by him, as reported, in its support. 

Let it be understood here that the question regards the true 
site, not of a Nineveh, not of a city, which, at some period, 
may have taken the name Nineveh ; but the site of the Nine- 
veh of Scripture, with its associate cities, Calah, Resen and 
Rehoboth ; and the condition of the problem is to locate this 
entire group of cities, which are so closely connected in the 
Mosaic Account respecting them. A theory, for instance, 
which locates a Nineveh on the upper Euphrates, but affords 
no well grounded probabilities of the situation of its associate 
cities in the same region of country, fails to realize the cundi- 
tion imposed by the Mosaic Text, and is entitled to but little 
credit compared with a theory which locates a Nineveh on the 
Tigris, and at the same time identifies with a high degree of 
probability the sites of its associate cities in the same vicinity. 
The four cities of Assur formed a kind of Tetrarchy, iike the 
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four cities of Nimrod, Babel, Erech, ete., in the land of Shinar ; 
and the name Nineveh, the Mi-nu-a of the inscriptions, in its 
widest sense, appears to have included the entire group of 
cities ; although in its restricted sense. Ninua was applied ex- 
clusively to the site marked by the ruins on the east bank of 
the Tigris, directly opposite the modern Mosul! The problem 
is. then, to locate these four cities of Assur,— in other words, 
the Nineveh of Scripture. 

Now the theory held to-day, by the generality of Assyrian 
scholars, identifies, as before said, the ruins opposite Mosul on 
the Tigris, including the mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi- 
Yunas, with the aneient Ninevely of Scripture. The name 
Ninua, whether written phonetically, or vith the well-known 
monogram for Nineveh, is positively known to apply to this 
site.2 At the same time, the ruins of Nimrud, about twenty 
miles south of Kouyunjik, on the East bank of the Tigris, are 
identified as the site of the ancient Calah; and, indeed, the 
name Kal-hu, of the texts, designating this eity, is obviously 
the Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew Calah (n93).2 These 
two identifications, then, are certain; since the same names 
are applied to the two cities, in the inscriptions, that are em- 
ployed in the Mosaic Text. As regards the other cities, Ru- 
sen, lying ** between Nineveh and Calah,” is supposed to be 
represented by the modern Selamiyeh ;, while Rehoboth is 
identified with the ancient Assur, modern Kalah—Shergat, 
by Mr. Smith ; by others with the ruins of Khorsabad.* Thus, 
of the four cities, two take the same names in the inscriptions, 
which are given them in the Scriptures, and the sites to which 


1 Even Prof. Bush (Notes. Gen. x. 12) had long ago conjectured that it was ‘‘not un- 
likely that the whole four cities here mentioned were situated near together, and 
united under one social polity, so as insome sense to be denominated one city.’’— 
this, in view of the fact (Jon. v. 8), that it was a city of “three days’ jotrney,” or 
about 60 miles in circumference. All this agrees well with the location of these cities 
as identified by Assyriologists. 

2See Schrader, K A T. p. 22. 


8 Schrader. Ibid, p. 20, cf. Norris. Assyr Dic. i. p. 250. Kal-hu, Kal-hi, etc., = 
Calah, the modern Nimrud. 


4 On these identifications see Schrader, K A T. pp. 20-24. Smith, Assyria, from 
the Monuments, p. 9. G. Rawlinson, Five Monarchies, i. pp. 248-261, etc. 
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these names applied, are definitely known. The situation of 
the third, Resen, is hardly less certain ; while the identifica. 
tion of the fourth, Rehoboth, still remains in some doubt, 
Now, is it possible to present such a scheme, and so well sup- 
ported by facts, in assuming the location of Nineveh on the 
upper Euphrates? We should say at once that it was impos- 
sible to do it ; and we think critics generally would take the 
same view of the question. But we proceed to examine briefly 
some of the specific points in Mr. Bliss’ theory. 

Ist. We are “ to accept the authority of Ctesias and Diodo- 
rus Siculus as superior to that of Herodotus ” (Proceedings, 
p.5). But, as Mr. Bliss himself states, Diodorus follows Cte- 
sias, so that the question of authority lies between Herodotus 
and Ctesias alone; while Strabo and Ptolemy distinctly con- 
firm Herodotus, in placing Nineveh on the Tigris.5 As regards 
Ctesias, in fact, modern research has tended continually to 
weaken his authority, which is now wholly rejected by many 
of the best critics ; while, at the same time, the authority of 
Herodotus has correspondingly increased in weight. So far, 
then, as concerns the ancient authors, they favor decidedly 
the current theory, which places Nineveh on the Tigris. Re- 
specting the cuneiform inscriptions, their testimony would 
appear to be wholly upon one side, and that in support of the 
present accepted view. 

2nd. Mr.Bliss speaks of the ancient Nineveh on the Euphra- 
tes, as being “ the original capital of Assyria” (Proceed. p. 5), 
But the cuneiform texts prove beyond doubt, that the capital 
of Assyria from the earliest historical times, at least from the 
19th century B. C., down to a comparatively late epoch, was 
the ancient Assur, modern Kalah-Shergat ; while it was only 
at this later period that Nineveh first became the capital.6 It 
is obvious that the author follows here the legendary account 
of the founding of Nineveh by Ninus, and of the reign of Ninus 


5 See G. Rawlinson, Five Monarchies, I., p. 248, and Note 2, Cf. Layard, Nineveh 
and its Remains, Amer. Edit., Vol. II., p. 194. 

6 Vid. Smith, Assyr. Discoveries. p. 91. Assyria, p. 9. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
Amer. Edit. 1., p. 804. It was about 1300 B. C., according to Mr. Smith, that Shal- 
maneser first made Nineveh the seat of government ( Assyr. D is., p. 91). 
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and the queen Semiramis. Respecting these personages he 
observes, by way of objection to the location of Nineveh on 
the Tigris, that “ the inscriptions on the Tigris are silent as to 
all these characters” (Proceed. p.6). So far as concerns 
Ninus and Semiramis, well they may be silent ; for the purely 
mythological character of these personages has been long 
established, and is now recognized-by the best critics.’ Thus, 
instead of a Nineveh on the Euphrates, founded by Ninus, as 
the original capital of Assyria, the texts prove abundantly that 
the first capital was the ancient Assur, from whose name that 
of the country proceeded. These facts show the entire unre- 
ality of the account respecting Ninus. 

3d. Mr. Bliss admits the existence of a Nineveh on the 
Tigris at a later epoch, whose name, as he thinks, had been 
transferred from the Nineveh much more ancient on the Eu- 
phrates. But the existence of the Nineveh on the Tigris is 
carried back by the texts to the period about 1850 B.C. Mr. 
Smith remarks: “In the nineteenth century B.C. we find As- 
syria constituted into a monarchy, under rulers whose capital 
was at the city of Assur (Kalah-Shergat), and one of these, 
named Samsi-vul, restored the old temple of Ishtar at Nine- 
veh.” ® This proves, as the author observes in another treatise, 
that Nineveh had been long before founded. The Samsi-vul 
named ruled about 1820 tv 1800 B.C. ;: the temple of Ishtar 
had grown old at ‘this date, needing repairs. Now the data 
here afforded us render it quite certain that no Nineveh of a 
still earlier epoch existed on the upper Euphrates. 

4th. It is urged by Mr. Bliss, as an objection to the received 
opinion, that as many as three different sites have been fixed 
upon, at different times, as the true location of Nineveh on 
the Tigris. But these differences of opinion appertained to 
the early stage of cuneiform discovery, before all the facts were 
known. No doubt exists to-day, that the Ninua of the texts 
was the city opposite the modern Mosul. 


7 On this point see especially Lenormant, La Legende de Semiramis, Paris, 1873 
Rawl. Herod. I., p. 354. 

8 Assyr. Dis., p. 91. 

® Assyria, From the Monuments, p. 22. 
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To resume now the various points established, we have the 
following : 

1st. Of the four cities of Assur, two of the names, Nineveh 
and Calah, are known to the inscriptions, under the forms 
M-nu-a and Kal-hu ; and there exists no doubt as to the sites 
which they designated. Very little uncertainty exists respect- 
ing the site of Resen, “ between Nineveh and Calah,” as the 
modern Selamiyeh answers this condition as to situation be- 
tween the two cities. Rehoboth is more doubtful; and dif- 
ferent views are still entertained. Taking this scheme as a 
whole, with the proofs supporting it, there remains but little 
ground for the existence of a like scheme to be located on 
the upper Euphrates. 

2nd. The fact, on one side, of the existence of Nineveh on 
the Tigris, in the nineteen century B. C., and, on the other 
side, that the capital of Assyria at this peste and long after, 
was the city of Assur, seems wholly inconsistent with the the- 
ory of a Nineveh on the Euphrates, founded by Ninus, as the 
original capital. 

8d. The testimony of Herodotus, confirmed by that of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, three authors of the highest repute, is certainly 
of more weight than that of Ctesias— as Diodorus merely fol- 
lows. him — especially now that the credibility of Ctesias is 
wholly in doubt, among a large proportion of the best critics. 

It seems that Mr. Bliss would locate the Biblical Shinar also 
on the upper Euphrates, as well as the biblical geography gen- 
erally, from the time of Noah to Abraham. He holds that Ur 
Casdim, “ Ur of the Chaldees,” from which Abraham departed, 
had nothing to do with the later Chaldwa on the lower Eu- 
phrates. All these positions are so extremely improbable, 
in the light of well-known facts, that but few critics, we 
judge, will be likely to seriously entertain them. The four 
cities of Nimrod, Babel, Erech, Accad and Calneh, were cer- 
tainly “in the land. of Shinar,” and the location of all but 
Accad has been long regarded as demonstrated by Assyriolo- 
gists generally ; and this in the region of the Middle Euphra- 
tes. As for “ Ur of the Chaldees,” the existence of an Ur, in 
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a Chaldea, on the Upper Buphrates, is now wholly improba- 
ble, although scholars formerly placed Ur Casdim in this 
region ef country. The inscriptions sufficiently disprove this 
hypothesis, however, and it hag been abandoned by most 
scholars. But we do not propose to diseuss these points at 
present. We shall hope to see Mr. Bliss’ paper in print, as it 
doubtless contains much of interest and value, well meriting 
consideration. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 
The Comman.iments of God. 


An arbitrary command is an offence. As a command to 
the child in the home, the pupil in the school, the servant, the 
sailor, the soldier, or whatever subordinate, seems to issue 
from the mere will, to be sustained simply by the power to 
punish disobedience, it is received as an assault, arouses a 
spirit of resistance, and if obeyed at all, it is sullenly, or at 
least with a sense of injury. And the higher the soul’s rise 
in the scale of intelligence and integrity the greater this sense 
of injury — the profounder the feeling that it is entitled to 
something better than an arbitrary order. And the greater 
the power to afflict for disobedience, the greater the offence. 
Such a command from the weak might amuse, but from the 
mighty it must exasperate. 

So if any suppose God to be commanding them simply in 
the name of His sovereignty and might, whatever their out- 
ward conformity, they must be in spiritual rebellion against 
Him, and by them God is, so far, defeated. And desiring the 
conformity of man’s heart and will to His, by obedience to 
such commands He can never be gratified. Wanting the 
supreme love of man, and to be owned and reverenced as his 
perfect Heavenly Father, He must withhold all sech commands 
and resort to other means, And whoever, in His name, re- 
minds of his majesty and might simply makes the matter 
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worse. If worthy the throie of the universe He should know 
better than that how to-gévern, have a higher quality of power 
than that to display. But the conviction that a command is 
simply an assertion of a requirement inlering in the relation 
of things, and especially the things concerning which the com: 
mandment comes that its ‘atural and inevitable relation to 
the desired result is as that of cause to effect — divests it of 
all offence, endows it with attraction. So parental commands 
come to the child by the convi¢tion of the parent’s absolute 
love, superior wisdom, and obligation to govern it; that, im 
view of all the conditions, it is suitable for the parent to com 
mand and the child to obey. So the commands of the teacher 
come to the pupil having similar convictions, and to the sailor, 
soldier, or whatever subordinate, who sees that the commands 
inhere in the nature of the conditions involved, and that the 
success of the system, or the service it requires depends upon 
obedience. Then he sees that to complain of the command 
is to complain of the system, that to resent the requirement 
is to condemn that nature of things whence it has come. 

So the scriptural writers seem to have contemplated the 
commandments of God. They are presented as something 
“ not grievous ” ; in a great variety of phraseology, as delight 
ful ; as something, obedience to which will secure all forms of 
welfare, and discharge all forms of obligation, implying that 
in every department of life, and in every pursuit and path one 
inust encounter the commandments of God; that their ‘state- 
ment in whatever place, period or language, whether by tongue, 
pen, or type, has been but’a report of what God had deeply 
graven in the order of nature ; whether in its lower or higher 
forms. And what their references to the commandments im- 
ply we-can hardly fail to perceive. In our need of physical, 
intellectual, social, esthetic, affectional, moral and religious 
supplies there inheres a commandment of God to obtain these 
supplies; and by every faculty and power this command is 
repeated and emphasized. In the resources of every sense 
and limb, and of the soul,'God has plainly written the com- 
mand to use them. And in the ‘natare of body and soul and 
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of the world of supply God has commanded concerning all the 
details. By elements and appetites of the body He tells us 
what to eat. By sensibility to heat and cold, and by exposure, 
He tells us what to wear. By spiritual appetite, taste, expos- 
ure, and by perception and reason, He tells us how spiritually 
to feed, clothe, and shelter ourselves. Then in the nature of 
seeds, soils-air, sunshine, showers, and their products, and in 
mechanical principles He points the way to these supplies, and 
commands us to pursue it. And when crops fail from false 
culture it is because the commands of God have been broken. 
In the nature of woods, minerals and metals He commands 
concerning their use. He who mistakes in the selection of 
materials, or in working them, violates the commandments of 
God. When buildings fall or bridges break, it is from break- 
ing God’s commands. When the builder, for strength and 
stability, substitutes softness, weakness, swiftness of construc- 
tion, he builds against God’s clear commandment, and the 
result is no marvel no “ mysterious dispensation.” 

And equally so is it of him who spiritually builds. Satis- 
fied with facile fancies, transient conceits, rapid results, rather 
than with firm facts, eternal truth, patiently found, wrought 
and erected into character or system, God’s commandments 
are against him, his structure goes down. God commands 
how to mix and burn the clay into bricks; s,lit, hew, and 
smooth the stone, melt, mould or hammer the iron, saw, plane, 
fashion and fit the wood. He who hews or planes against the 
grain is wielding his axe or pushing his plane against a clear 
command of God. Seeing this, it were better to turn the 
board, timber, or himself about, for God will be obeyed. So 
if trying to smooth the way of thought, love, life, against the 
inherent grain of spiritual things. Being unable to reverse 
the established order, and assuming it to be right, we would 
better reverse ourselves, and approach from an opposite point. 
In other words, considering that we are going against the 
commandments of God, it would be wise to repent. 

In the buoyancy of the sea, God commands to navigate ; 
and in magnetic attraction, sun, stars, currents of the air and 
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of the ocean, and the appropriate principles of mechanics and 
philosophy, He shows how, revealing a command in each. 
Blind to these commandments men were long destitute of the 
immeasurable blessings bestowed by navigation. Breaking 
these commandments, wrecks result. So that “great and 
wide sea” of spiritual life we now sail may have waited long 
for anything worthy the name navigation, and on it, from dis- 
regarding the commandments of God, we are sure there are 
many wrecks. 

From all which we hear the suggestion to contemplate 
every form and phase of life listening for the commandment 
of God concerning them, or closely scanning their pages to 
see what God has written there. 

But it may be said, in this view, the commandments are 
too many and various for any one to hope to hear or find them 
all. But this is but another form of saying that life is too 
large and various for any one to hope to profitably experience 
it all. It is true that no one can be familiar with every sci- 
ence, art, profession, business ; but the fact remains that so 
far as one goes in either, he must go with or against the com- 
mandments of God. And equally the fact remains that in the 
midst of this vastness and variety of life there is a unity of 
common needs, for which there are common supplies. Every 
man needs suitable shelter, food, clothing, and every man may 
see how to get them. So every man needs a sense of safety 
in the hands of God, an assurance of His love, for his daily 
bread, and, like Job, to “ put on righteousness,” and be 
“ clothed” by it, or to be right. These are for no class but 
for all, and within the reach of all. Not absoutely, for to 
finite beings all is relative. But, with this qualification, the 
essential commandments and obedience have always and ev- 
erywhere been within the reach of all. There never was a 
place or period in which men were without obligation. With- 
out that man would have ceased to be man. The possession 
of that made obedience or disobedience possible, implied com- 
mands and the possibility of obedience. As Paul to the Ro- 
mans puts it, men, whenever, wherever, or whoever, have 
been “a law unto themselves,” and “ without excuse.” 
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But whoever has made a special study of any department or 
sphere of life may render others great service in simply re- 
porting and explaining the commandments God has written 
there. Concerning all the temporal phases of life this is clear, 
and it ought to be equally so of the spiritual. -If the specially 
endowed with sight and taste for agriculture, mechanics, 
commerce, art or medicine, who has made it the business of 
his life to find what God, in its nature, has said about, and so 
commanded concerning it, can help others by revealing or 
reporting that, why not he who has been equally or more en- 
dowed with sight and taste for. spiritual things, and who has 
equally devoted himself to these. In either case he comes to 
us with only the authority of a reporter, and that authority is 
measured by his fituess to report. With prima facie proof of 
this, we welcome his report as the commandments of God, and 
are grateful. But, discovering that his report contradicts our 
own knowledge or experience, all this is reversed. If able to 
see that what he reports does not inhere in the nature of the 
ease, his report is worthless. In vain might the mathematical 
professor of the University report to the primary pupil five as 
the product of three and two. Once this, in the name of ex- 
alted station and authority, might have been accepted by the 
child, but having once seen that “ three times two are six” 
inheres in mathematics, all pretense of authority to the con- 


trary goes for nothing. 
Once, and perhaps now to some, it could, in the name of 


personal authority, be made clear that the commandments of 
God were against cleanliness, lightning conductors, winnow- 
ers, vaccination, anesthetics. But if there be any doubt now 
in the minds.of the free.and thoughtful, it must be simply as 
to whether all such pretence is more puerile or blasphemous. 
Tradition, if nothing more trustworthy, tells us that our Puri- 
tan Fathers reported that God’s command concerning the 
Sabbath implied prohibition of laughing and kissing on “ Lord’s 
Day.” But probably no one now can find that prohibition in 
either personal or-social human nature. Moses reported that 
the commandment of God was against “ gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath Day,” and that God’s penalty for this was death 
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by stoning, and, by faith in this illustrious reporter, the pen- 
alty was inflicted. But we all say nothing of the sort inheres 
in the need of human society, and, by precept and practice, 
we repudiate that report. But the general command to “ re- 
member the Sabbath Day to keep it holy,” so paraphrased as 
to say, “In your use of every seventh day, separate it from 
all the others, making it serve you wherein they have failed, 
for rest from that which has wearied you, and for the recu- 
peration of that which has been impaired, and specially for 
spiritual improvement,” we think we do find written by God 
in the need of every body and soul, and in human society. 
And the same we think is true in each of the other nine com- 
mandments — that, space permitting, ample detailed proof of 
this could be pointed out. If not, or whenever this fails to be 


true, they must fail of approval, and fall dead. 

So of the summary of them all — the two great command- 
ments, on which “ hang all the law and the prophets.” If, as 
the Gospel reports, God is more than a force, more than our 
Creator, if He be indeed Our Father, it inheres in His nature 
to hunger for our love. Mere force as expansion, contraction, 
gravity, evolution, as we know them or conceive of them, must 
be destitute of all desire. One may create either of countless 
things with no expectation or desire of love from his produc- 
tion. Buta true, natural father cannot be destitute of this. 
By no acquisition of wealth of any or all forms, of exaltation 
or power, keeping the consciousness of paternity, can he divest 
himself of this desire for the love of his children. So we can 
conceive of God as having all besides — the entire universe, 
with its countless forces, forms, treasures, creatures below 
man, yet without man spiritually alone, and, without love, 
discontented, as one upon a fertile, fruitful island, matchless 
in abundance and variety, but without human companionship, 
love. This we easily conceive to have been the crowning de- 
sire of God’s heart.. And Christ reporting this requisition in 
the form of a command, not merely on this authority, but from 
the nature of the case, we accept the report, and confess that 
it must be “ the first and great commandment.” Then, if we 
take the fruit obedience to this must bear as a test, the same 
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conclusion is inevitable. He who supremely loves supreme 
perfection must love all approaches to that perfection in 
thought, feeling, life. This love is inclusive of all true loves, 
as the sea holds all the streams, the heavens all the stars. 


And he who supremely loves the Perfect God complaisantly 


must love all whom He loves, benevolently. We say must, 
for the first command contains the second, as absolutely as 
one mathematical proposition involves another. And just 
as absolutely the benevolent love contemplated contains every 
possible benefit our neighbor needs. If we love him as our- 
selves we shall, in all requisite ways, exhaust our ability to 
bless him. So not merely the existence but the supreme 
greatness of these two commandments are inherent. 

From all which it follows that till one fully obeys the com- 
mandments of God, he is either incomplete —in process of 
production, or God in him has failed. As we have seen, the 
commandments are the requirements of God, clearly indicated 
and involved in God’s nature and man’s nature. Both these 
natures contemplate and require obedience. He who desires 
a perfect time-keeper, and expresses that desire in his produc- 
tion declares his work incomplete or himself defeated till per- 
fect time is kept. In the watch he makes he does not merely 
declare the comparative worthlessness of the watch, and the 
comparative contempt in which it will be held till it keeps 
good time, but he declares his own intention, and his own 
liability to contempt if he fail to accomplish it, or affirm his 
work unfinished. So the commandments appearing in God’s 
nature and man’s nature are not mere assertions of the penal 
fruits of disobedience, but rather of the desire and purpose of 
God. And ultimate disobedience would not involve merely 
man in “ shame and everlasting contempt,” but God. And 
the fact that a man is a man and not a watch — a moral being 
and rot a mere material thing in no way affects the issue. 
The commandments remain, all the same, the inherent requi- 
sitions 6f God, and, as they relate to man’s moral life, they 
must remain as long as man endures, binding him to obedi- 
ence and God to secure that obedience. So, if God be indeed 
God, His commandments are to be obeyed — will be obeyed. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Egyptian History and Religion. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion as Ilustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
By P. Le Page Renouf. The Hibbert Lectures for 1879. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

What is the thing we call History? Myth, fiction, a-child’s story- 
book, the product of ignorance, or of intentional falsehood? And the 
question concerns not only ancient but modern history. Look at the 
repeated examples of flat contradiction, to say nothing of irreconcila- 
ble differences, in the statement of facts, among modern historians. 
Read the Catholic and the Protestant narratives of the Reformation, of 
the characters and motives and actions of the leading personages, and 
make consistent history out of them who can ; or decide in some cases 
which party falsifies, or in other words, what is the truthful history 
of the men and the events. And what otf the story of Wm. Tell — 
is it history, or legend? an importation, or of home growth? And 
what conflict of historic authorities even as to who commanded at 
Banker Hill. 

In ancient history what different readings are given to many of its 
most important passages, and how impossible in some of them to get 
at the truth. What.a complete overthrow of the record of the Greek 
historians, Xenophon and Herodotus, regarding the capture of Babylon 
is found in the recently discovered cylinder and tablets of Cyrus 
— as given in the article in this number of the QuaRTERLY on the 
Book of Daniel — provided always that the Assyriologists are correct 
in their reading of the cuneiform text. Instead of the siege, and the 
turning of the Euphrates from its channel, and his army entering 
the city through the bed of the river, and capturing it by assault, Cy- 
rus tells us that the city was surrendered without a struggle, and the 
whole country readily yielded to his authority — and surely he ought 
to know. And so the record which has been accepted for ages with- 
out question, is shown to be mere romance, without the semblance of 
trath. 

And now in the book, whose title is given above, we have some of 
the new readings of important passages in the history of Egypt. It 
has been until recently a universally received opinion that Greece 
was largely indebted to the land of the Pharaohs for its philosophy, its 
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science and its mythology. Every student knows how confidently 
tho classical dictionaries, and the histories of philosophy, talk of the 
travels of Pythagoras and others in Egypt, their initiation into the 
mysteries, and their instruction by the priests in the profound mean- 
ings of the names and offices of the multitudinous deities of the Egyp- 
tian Pantheon. But now the Egyptologist, so called, comes and 
scouts all these traditions, and wakes us from the pleasant delusion 
that we were learning something in our school-boy days, and makes 
us feel that we must begin the study anew. Says M. Le Page 
Renouf, 


“The existence of Egyptian elements in Hellenic philosophy has 
long since been disproved. The supposed travels of Pythagoras and 
other ancient philosophers to Eastern climes, Chaldea, Persia, India 
and Egypt, are fabulous inventions, the historical evidence of which 
does not begin till at least two centuries after the death of the philos- 
opher, but continues increasing after this time. Internal evidence 
tells the same tale as the external. Every step in the history of 
Greek philosophy can be accounted for and explained from native 
sources, and it is not merely unnecessary, but impossible, ridiculously 
impossible to the historian of philosophy, to imagine a foreign teacher, 
to whom the Greeks would never have listened, as being the author 
of doctrines which, without his help, they would themselves have dis- 
covered, and at the very time that they did so.” 


So, too, this author will not permit us to believe any longer the 
historical (?) statement, so often repeated, that Alexandria was the 
channel through which Oriental thought and commerce found their 
way to the West; and informs us that the importance of this city “as 
a medium of interchange of ideas between the Eastern and Western 
worlds must also be considered as exploded.” Nothing was more 
common forty or fifty years ago than to hear learned men insist that 
Alexandria was “ the seat of Oriental philosophy, and Philo, Origen, 
Porphyry, Plotinos and other great names, were imagined to be the 
representatives of the alliance between Greek and Oriental thought ; 
but all this 1s now considered as unhistorical as the reign of Jupiter 
in Orete.” We are now told that these Greek scholars had the utmost 
contempt for barbarians and their opinions, and were profoundly igno- 
rant of the Egyptian language and literature! and that the greatest 
part of the information they profess to give is utterly erroneous. The 
Oriental works, like those attributed to Zoroaster, said to have been 
preserved in the famous Alexandrian Library, were Greek forgeries ! 
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We can hardly understand how those who had such supreme contempt 
for Oriental philosophy, could have had any motive for such forgeries 
—and M. Renouf does not condescend to furnish his unlearned 
readers with any proof of his statements, though he cites M. Ampere 
as saying the same thing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, September, 
1846. 

But, as we said, he is not satisfied with repudiating Alexandria as 
the channel of Eastern ideas flowing West, he even robs her of her 
claims as the great mart of Oriental trade : 


“Tt is an error to suppose that this city was on the chief line of 
traffic between Europe and Asia. During the whole period which 
followed the foundation of Alexandria down to the Roman times, 
there was no direct communication between this city and the distant 
East. Indian traffic was in the hands of the sea-faring Arabs of the 
Persian Gulf ot Akaba. It came to the shores of the Mediterranean 
through Selucia, Antioch and Palmyra, or through Gaza, and Petra, 
the chief town of the Nabatzans.” 


Many of our readers certainly know that all this is in direct con- 
flict with what has passed for centuries as authentic history regarding 
the relations of Alexandria to Eastern philosophy and commerce ; 
and, accepted, will require that so much of the ancient records shall 
be re-writien, and our supposed knowledge of Egypt re-adjusted to 
the new level. 

In regard to the theory, so common among a certain class of critics 
and historians, that the Hebrews borrowed largely from Egypt both 
in their forms of worship and in their idolatrous practices, M. Renouf 
says it may be confidently asserted that they derived none of their 
ideas from Egyptian teachers, and thinks it matter of wonder that 
they left the country “ without even having learned the length of the : 
year.” 


“The most remarkable point of contact between the Hebrew and 
Egyptian religions is the identity of meaning between the Hebrew 
‘ El Shaddai’ and the Egyptian nutar nutra; but the notion ex- 
pressed by these words is common to all religion, and is only alluded 
to as characterizing the religion of the patriarchs in contrast to the 
revelation made to Moses.’ But even this revelation is said to have 
been borrowed from Egypt. I have repeatedly seen it asserted that 
Moses borrowed his concept of God, and the sublime words, “I am 
that I am” from the Egyptian. I fear that some Egyptologist has to 
bear the responsibility of this illusion. It is quite true that the words 
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nuk pu nuk are found in several places of the Book of the Dead; but 
if we look at the passages where these words occur, we shall see at 
once that they do not contain any mysterious doctrine about the Di- 
vine nature. In one passage, the deceased says, ‘It is I who know 
the ways of Nu’; in another, ‘I am the ancient One in the country 
(or fields) ; it is I who am Osiris, who shut up his father Seb and his 
mother Nut on that great day of slaughter. I have looked through 
a number of works professing to discover Egpytian influences in He- 
brew institutions, but have not even found anything worth contro- 
verting. Purely external resemblances may no doubt be discovered 
in abundance, but evidence of the transmission of ideas will be sought 
in vain. I can not find that any of the idolatries of the Israelites are 
from Egyptian sources. The golden calf has been supposed, but on 
no sufficient grounds, to represent Apis or Mnevis. The worship of 
oxen, as symbols of a Divine power, is not peculiar to Egypt, but is 
met with in all the ancient religions.” 


In contradiction of this, Brugsch, according to Underwood’s report 
of him, would have us believe that “ Moses modelled his teachings on 
the patterns given by the old Egyptian sages”; and that the Jewish 
ideas, ceremonies, priestly dress, incense, offerings, and even the Deca- 
logue were derived from Egypt. What shall we believe when two 
such profound Egyptologists directly contradict each other ? 

In regard to the Religion of Egypt, M. Renouf assures his readers 
that the Primitive Religion was not polytheistie, but that the first 
characteristic of it is, “God, One, Sole and Only; no others with 
Him. He is the Only Being — living in truth. Thou art One, and 
millions of beings proceed from Thee. He has made everything, and 
He alone has not been made.” Each nome or district had its special 
deity as an object of worship, but it is always the same god which 
re-appears under different names. One idea predominates — “ that 
of a single and primeval God ; everywhere and always One Substance, 
self-existent, unapproachable God.” Polytheism, as it prevailed 
among the people was the corrupt work of the priesthood, and became 
general before the commencement of the historical period. “It is 
more than five thousand years since, in the valley of the Nile, the 
hymn began to the Unity of God and the immortality of the soul, and 
we find Egypt in the last ages arrived at the most unbridled Poly- . 
theism.” He sets at naught the doctrine of Evolution in the Egyp- 
tian religion, unless it be backwards; and asserts that the sublimer 
portions of the creed are demonstrably ancient, and the gross animal 
worship known to the Greeks and early Christians, was the result of 
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a process of deterivration and corruption. These views are elaborated 
with much learning and argument in chapter III. on the “ Gods of 
Egypt,” and should be carefully examined by historical scholars and 
theological students. 
But after all M. Renouf seems to inate as the result of his in- 
vestigations, that the whole system of Egyptian mythology dealt only” 
with the phenomena of nature, and was simply the recognition of law‘ 
and order as existing throughout the universe. The early language’ 
had no terms with which to express abstract conceptions, and the 
operations of nature were spoken of in metaphors which in time crys- 
tallized into literalism, and the nomina, or names, became numina, or 
personalities, gods, intelligent and mighty in their control of physical 
forces. In fact, the Egyptian mythology had the same origin and 
development with that of our Aryan ancestors as interpreted by Max 
Muller — the deification of the powers of nature. But back of all 
this mythology, as remarked, M. Renouf insists that there was in the: 
primitive religion a recognition of One to whom no temple was ever 
raised, who, in the language of their early scriptures, “ was not graven 
in stone,” “whose shrine was never found with painted pictures,” “who 
has neither ministrants nor offerings,” “whose abode was unknown ;” 
the “Eternal and Infinite Power, Holy and Good, governing the 
world, and upon which we are dependant,” and from which we derive 
our “sense of Right and Wrong, of Holiness and Virtue, of Immor- 
tality and Retribution.” All the gods of the pantheon are but names 
of this One God “who made all things, but was not made”; and 
finally he adds, “ But this one God ts no other than Nuture —and if 
there is no other God than this, the world is really without a God.” 


The conclusion that “ this one God is no other than Nature,” seems ° 


to us not supported by the facts and quotations as set forth in chapter 
If. The reader will not be readily convinced that the numerous 
passages descriptive of the One Supreme God cited there, can be so 
narrowed aud stripped of their evident meaning as to exclude the 
idea of any infinite, intelligent Spirit, creating and ruling the universe 
of matter and mind in eternal righteousness and justice and goodness. 
It seems impossible to reconcile them either with Pantheism or Athe- 
ism. We admit the inconsistencies and antagonisms sometimes found 
in the sacred texts, and in the funeral service and inscriptions of indi- 


viduals ; but if such language as we have referred to does not express’ 


faith in a divine, over-ruling, righteous and spiritual Being, we see 
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not how the thought can ever find expression in human speech. And 
we do not see how he can reconcile his own words with such a con- 
clusion — these for example: “ The belief in the unity of the Supreme 
God, and in His attributes as Creator and Lawgiver of man, whom 
He has endowed with an immortal soul, these are the primitive no- 
tions, enchased like indestructible diamonds in the midst of the myth- 
ological superfetations accumulated in the centuries which have passed 
over that ancient civilization.” 

But we must pass to other points in which the uncertainty of his- 
tory is illustrated. Classic writers, early Christian authors and mod- 
ern historians have all assured us of the existence of castes in Egypt, 
such as the priestly caste, the military caste, the trade castes, &c. 
Now all this is pronounced erroneous. The son of a warrior could 
become a priest, or the son of a priest a warrior. There was no im- 
passable barrier between the professions; a man of education was 
eligible to any office, civil, military or sacerdotal, which talent or for- 
tune might open to him. So one could marry into a family of a dif- 
ferent profession or social rank, as neither law nor custom forbade it. 

Again, our readers know that it has been the belief and teaching of 
two thousand years that metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
souls, as a means of punishment ot the wicked, and of the purification 
of souls, was peculiarly a doctrine of the Egyptian mythology. But 
according to our author, this is a mistake arising from confounding 
the Egyptian doctrine on this subject with that of Pythagoras, which 
last was essentially based upon notions of expiation, purification, and 
the punishment of sins committed in a previous state of existence ; 
whereas “ there is not a trace of any such conception to be found in 
any Egyptian text which has yet been brought to light! The only 
transformations after death depend, we are expressly told, simply on 
the pleasure of the deceased, or of his genius. Nor is there any trace 
to be found of the notion of an intermediate state of purification be- 
tween death and final bliss.” 

One more point showing the difficulty of getting at certainty in 
Egyptian history as regards chronology, the dates of events, the’ reigns 
of kings, &c. The late Dr. Hincks who had studied the subject closely 
and with ample learning, pointed out “a series of deliberate falsifica- 
tions of Manetho’s lists by the early Christian, and perhaps Jewish, 
chronologers for the purpose of bringing these lists into harmony with 
the Old Testament, or rather with their fanciful interpretations of it.” 
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And the following abridged statement from the Independent of the 
argument of a new book in German by Dr. Alfred Wiedemann, will 
show to what extent the Egyptian monarchs have themselves corrupt- 
ed their chronology and falsified the history of some of the most im- 
portant events in their annals, and so confused the whole matter as 
to render it almost impossible to find the truth. Dr. Wiedemann has 
done what has not been done before, applied the critical method to 
the monumental records, and instead of regarding the inscriptions on 
them as final in all historical questions, he starts the inquiry whether 
the monuments themselves always tell the truth. His researches jus- 
tify the question with which this article opens: “ What is History, so 
called — truth, fiction, or intentional falsehood?” He shows that the 


prevailing vice of the Egyptians was a love of repeating the story of 
great events: 


“ Consequently, not only are the phrases in which older inscriptions 
were composed repeated in later ones, but the victories and events 
recorded in them are usurped without scruple by later monarchs. 
Thus the victories of Thothmes III., recorded at Karnak, are quietly 
appropriated first by Seti I., and then by Rameses III. Hence it is 
that the kings of the nineteenth dynasty appear in ordinary Egyptian 
history as campaigning and conquering in distant regions which had 
been trodden only by the older kings of the eighteenth dynasty. Then, 
again, the Egyptians were fond of usurping the monuments of their 
predecessors, by erasing the names of the latter and substituting their 
own. Thus Wiedemann has been able to restore statue A 18 in the 
Louvre, which was usurped by Amenophis III., to its rea] author, the 
Hyksos king Apepi or Apophis. His discovery is an important one, 
partly because the original inscription states that Apepi conquered 36 
districts in Nubia, which shows that the Hyksos domination must 
once have extended over the whole of Egypt —over Thebes as well 
as the Delta. — : 

Another source of error in the Egyptian monuments is the custom 
of comparing the life and deeds of an Egyptian sovereign with those 
of one of the gods. Brugsch, for instance, has inferred that Thoth- 
mes III. was banished to the marshes of Buto by his sister, Hatasu, 
when he was still a boy ; but Wiedemann points out that all the evi- 
dence is against the supposition, and that the statement of his banish- 
ment arose merely from a comparison of him with the god Horus. 
A further cause of error is afforded by the historical romances, which 
have been taken to be historical or, at all events, to rest on a basis of 
fact. But a close examination of them proves that this is not the 
case. Consequently, the story of the capture of Joppa, narrated in 
the Harris papyrus ; and of the daughter of the prince of Bakhten ; and 
of the overthrow of the Hyksos; and of the heroic.actions of Rameses 
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IL., as told in the “ Epic of the Pentaur,” must all be relegated to the 
domain of myth. 

No dependence can be placed on genealogical lists, or the lists of 
kings found at Abydos and Sakkarah, since in these lists certain 
names were arbitrarily selected, the rest being omitted without a word 
of warning. It was probably owing to one of these defective lists 
that Herodotus, and Diodorus after him, were led to. place Kheops 
and Khephren, the builders of the two great pyramids at Gizeh, at so 
absurdly late an epoch. In fact, the ancient Egyptians had none of 
what is called the historieal sense, and a chronological register of 
kings, like that of the famous Turin’ Papyrus, was compiled tor the 
sake of the calendar. 

Dr. Wiedemann has discovered an interesting evidence of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s campaign against Egypt, prophesied by Jeremiah, but so 
long doubted, in an inscription on the statue of Hor, now in the 
Louvre. A historical fragment lately brought to the British Muse- 
um, which gives the annals of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, shows that 
the campaign took place in the 37th year of the Babylonian king, 
when Apries or Hophra was on the Egyptian throne. Dr. Wiede- 
mann also notices that Brugsch’s supposed discovery of an Assyrian 
invasion of Egypt in the 10th century. and of the Assyrian origin of 
the twenty-second dynasty, has as little support in the Egyptian as 
in the Assyrian inseriptions. The latter show that the Assyrian 
power at the time was weak and insignificant ; while the names be- 
lieved by Brugsch to be Assyrian are not so at all.” 


So the scholars disagree, and we are left to believe that even 
Brugsch, regarded as one of the most eminent Egyptologists, and for 
this reason employed by the Khedive to conduct his antiquarian re- 
searches, is mistaken in some of the most important of his historical 
statements, and cannot even distinguish between an Egyptian and an 
Assyrian name. And how are we to know that some one may not 
by and by say the same thing of Dr. Wiedemann and his researches ? 
What, then, shall we do, who are not scholars, in our poor attempts 
to read History aright, aud find out what is really true and what is 
false ? 


English Universalism. 


On looking over some selections gathered long ago, we came upon 
the following from the London Weekly Dispatch, which we give our 
readers as an example of the freedom with which the English secular 
press sometimes discusses theological questions; and also as a speci- 
men of the clear logic and vigorous argument employed against the 
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church dogmas by laymen, or those not specially trained in religious 
controversy. It is very good proof of the assertion we have often 
made, that the people are thinking for themselves on the question of 
human destiny, and will no longer be overawed by the church, nor 
take their faith from the hands of clergymen or commentators. 

The occasion which brought out the editorial paragraphs cited be- 
low, was the controversy on Endless Punishment between the cele-: 
brated Prof. Frederick D. Maurice of King’s College, London, and 
Dr. Jelf, the champion of Orthodoxy, through whose persevering 
hostility Prof. Maurice was finally removed from the chair of Theology 
in that institution. The matter created a good deal of feeling among 
the younger clergy of England, as some of our readers will remem- 
ber ; and, it was said by one writing at the time, “there is prob- 
ably no clergyman in the United Kingdom more deeply reverenced 
and loved than he is by a large body of the thoughtful and cultivated . 
portion of the religious laity.”, The course of Dr. Jelf was severely 
criticized by Clergy and Laity, by Professors, Lawyers, Editors, and 
by the people generally, in a way to show very clearly on which side 
their sympathies were enlisted. The Dispatch says: 


“ Dr. Maurice has been extruded (from his Theological Professor- 
ship) on suspicion of thinking that God Almighty is too good; and 
the council have resolved on making an example of a wretch who 
ventured to make Him any better than He should be, or than the 
Thirty-nine Articles chose. It is truly a fearful theological iniquity, 
‘ this thing of conjecturing the possibility of the Deity being capable 
ot pity or compunction, and ‘grievously hath Maurice answered it.’ 
The worst of it is the lay public are pretty unanimously of the Profes- 
sor’s heretical way of thinking.” 


Then, after a scorching satire on the bigotry and inconsistency of 
the Church, and a declaration that the protessor is right, and the 
Church wrong, in regard to the meaning of atontos, translated “ever- 
lasting,” the article proceeds as follows in regard to the main question 
as it respects the Divine character, and the nature and purpose of 
Divine punishments. We have seldom seen the strong points of the 
argument more clearly or more compactly’ stated : 


“Thus far the professor. (Maurice) is very welcome to the advan- 
tage given to Universal Restorationists, from Petitpierre down to 
Southwood Smith, in arguing from the /etter of the Hebrew and Greek 
Bibles. But the concession only amounts to a very poor admission, 
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after all. It is not the length of the torment, but the nature of it» 
which to our mind is utterly abhorrent to every intelligent conception 
of the character of God. Tell us that He damns His creatures — 
that He punishes them vindictively, and expressly as an infliction of 
pain — that they roast, either physically or metaphysically, and we 
shall admit that the duration of the period of torture is a very small 
consideration, and is presumptively on the side of Jelf and orthodoxy. 
If one moment’s pain is inflicted beyond what is necessary to reform 
the offender and repair the wrong, then the surplus of gratuitous tor- 
ture is probably eternal from an infinite executioner. 

“ Our doctrine is, that every law of God contains within itself, by 
necessary causation, the correction of any breach of it; and that the 
moment we depart from the plain proposition that pain is purely in- 
structive and corrective,— inflicted solely to restore law, order, and 
happiness, not by sentence to torture and tantalize,—the difference 
betwixt torment for ages only, or for eternity, is not worth an argu- 
ment. Immortality is conferred upon us, not to relapse into misery, 
but to progress into perfectability. We are never to die, that from 
the lowest depths of ignorance, folly, and crime, we may be made per- 
fect,— through suffering, perhaps, but still without one pang of unnec- 
essary pain. The vilest criminal, were we to trace the causation of 
his fall, would prove more a subject even of human pity than of ven- 

eance ; how much more to Him who made him. We do not blame 

r. Jelf for nipping the first shoots of heresy which contains within 
itself the means of subverting the whole fabric of orthodoxy. You 
cannot have an infinite atonement without an infinite sin. If sin be 
infinite, its punishment must be everlasting. If it be not everlasting, 
then it needs no infinite sacrifice. If sin be mortal only, then it needs 
no immortal propitiator ; a mere human offence can ask no divine in- 
tercessor. In short, the deity of Christ hangs on the eternity of pun- 
ishment; for, to give orthodoxy its due, it is within itself strictly 
logical and coherent. It must also be admitted that its propositions 
are mutually dependent. Ignore one, and the rest fall to the ground.” 


That the authorities of King’s College have become somewhat lib- 
eralized, with the rest of the world, may be inferred from the fact’ 
that Prof. E. H. Plumptre holds his chair in King’s College undis- 
turbed, notwithstauding he writes to Canon Farrar as follows: 


“IT hold that it is at variance with our belief in the eternal love and 
righteousness of God to assume that any created will can be fixed in 
evil by a Divine decree coming at the close of a few months or years 
of an imperfect probation ; and therefore that Scripture, and reason, 
and analogy alike lead to the belief that we must supplement the idea 
of probation by that of a discipline and education which is begun in 
this life, often with results that seem to us as failure and hopeless 
waste, but to. which, when we look before and after, we can assign no 
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time limits. The will, in the exercise of its imperishable gift of free- 
dom, may frustrate that education hereafter, as it frustrates it here ; 
but if it does so, itis because it ‘kicks against the pricks’ of the long- 
suffering that is leading it to repentance ; and there, as here, it may 
accept an endless punishment, and find peace in the acceptance.” 


In explanation of this last sentence, he says, “ Experience teaches 
that the penitent, in whom sorrow for sin is keenest, finds it not in- 
compatible with peace and joy even now, and the extension of that 
experience beyond the veil suggests the thought that there may be a 
retributive element mingling with the blessedness of the highest 
saints”; but thinks that the acceptance of the punishment with sub- 
mission as a necessary expression of God’s righteousness, will mitigate 
their pain and suffering. 

Such an endless punishment. as* brings peace to the sufferer is not 
a thing we are disposed to quarrel with, or even to criticise. It only 
shows the persistent determination on the part of thoughtful Chris- 
tian men to get rid of the horrors of the old pagan abomination in one 
way or another. The difference between Prof. Plumptre’s views and 
those of Prof. Maurice is so slight, that Orthodoxy must have made a 
great advance toward the Truth from the time it rejected one as a 
heretic, to that in which it accepts as Evangelical the other, who says, 
“ Now in one form, now in another, I have endeavored to show that a 
wider hope than that of Medizval Catholicism or, popular Protestant- 
ism is in harmony with the analogy of Nature, with the teaching of: 
Scripture, with the thoughts of the ‘masters who know’ in the Chris- 
tian Church.” And to this we cannot help adding his quotation from 
the Moral Philosophy of Paley : 


“Tt has been said, that it can never be a just economy of Provi- 
dence to admit one part of mankind into heaven and condemn the 
other to hell, since there must be very little to choose between the 
worst man who is received into heaven and the best who is excluded. 
And how know we,” says Paley, “but that there may be as little to 
choose in their conditions?” Moral Philosophy, Book I. Ch. 7. 


The Book of Daniel. 


The Book of Daniel has provoked as much discussion among the 
critics as any book in the Bible, and yet its genuineness and authen- 
ticity are to-day open questions debated with equal learning and acri- 
mony. The book may be divided into two parts of equal length: 1. 


‘ 
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Historical, chapter ivi.; and Prophetic, chapters vii—xii. In the 
first part Daniel is spoken of historically and in the third person ; 
but in the second part at chapter viii., he appears personally as the 
writer himself, and records a series of apocalyptic visions which are 
supposed to reveal the overthrow of the four great empires — the 
Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greek, and Roman, followed by the com- 
ing of the Messiah, his death, and the final destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. 

If we look at the book from the Roman Catholic level, we should 
say that it was divided into three parts, the first and second as above, 
and the third embracing the additions known as apocryphal among 
Protestants, but regarded as canonical by the Catholic Church — viz. : 
The Three Holy Children, The History of Susanna, Bel and the 
Dragon. These additions are found in the LXX., and in Theodo- 
tian’s Greek translation, in the Vulgate, and in the Syriac and Arabic 
versions, though there is no reason for believing that they ever made 
a part of the Hebrew text; and they were wanting in the early 
Syriac. 

The book is written partly in Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee or 
Aramaic, according to the testimony of Biblical scholars ; chapters i- 
ii. 4 being in Hebrew, and when the Chaldean astrologers make their 
entry in conversation with the king regarding his dream and its inter- 
pretation, it changes to their language, continuing to the close of the 
* seventh chapter ; and when Daniel is introduced as speaking in per- 
son, it changes back again to the sacred Hebrew, which continues to 
the end of the book. 

The first attack upon the authorship and historical integrity of 
Daniel was made in the beginning of the 4th century by the celebrated 
Porphyry, a pagan philosopher, who wrote fifteen Books against the 
Christians, the twelfth of which he devoted entirely to the Book of 
Daniel. He maintained that the author was a Jew of Palestine in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; that it was originally written in 
Greek, and that the object was to give the form ot previous prophecy 
to the events of his own time. Several replies by different writers 
were sent out, among others one by Eusebius of Caesarea. 

The arguments of Porphyry have been repeated in modern times 
by Spinoza and the English Deists, the foremost of whom, perhaps, 
was Collins, and by some of the German schools of criticism. Of 
late these attacks have Been renewed, and, beginning with a rejection 


‘ 
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of the first six chapters as the work of Daniel, they have ended with 
pronouncing the entire book the work of an impostor who must 
have written in the time of Antiochus. Hitzig and Liicke fix the 
date in the period between B.C. 170-164, which opinion is generally 
endorsed by German critics. Hengstenberg, Havernack, Delitsch, 
Keil, Stuart and others maintain the authenticity of the book. And 
this position is growing into strength, and finding acceptance among 
those who have hesitated, but who, having ne prejudices nor theo- 
ries to maintain, have fairly weighed the new evidence brought in 
by recent discoveries among the tablets and monuments from the sites 
of Babylon and Nineveh. 

It would not be an easy thing for a Jew of the time vf Antiochus 
. Epiphanes to write history involving Babylonian customs, traditions, 
dates, punishments and superstitions in the time of Nebuchadnezzar or 
Darius, without falling into errors which would betray his ignorance. 
But in Daniel allusions to these matters, which skeptical critics have 
called in question, have been proved to be in accord with time and 
facts as revealed by monumental inscriptions recently brought to light. 
Take, for example, the punishments inflicted on Shadrach, Meshech 
and Abednego by casting them alive into a fiery furnace, and Dan- 
iel and his accusers into a den of lions. George Smith’s recovery of 
the cylinders of Assurbanipal, the grandson of Sennacherib, has let 
in a clear light upon these horrible practices of the Assyrian kings, so 
that we have now contemporary evidence, in proof of the accuracy of 
Daniel’s record, showing that both these punishments were in use at 
Babylon a few years before the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Saulmugina, brother of Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, was made 
by his relative King of Babylon, where he reigned prosperously for 
several years. Afterwards, for some unknown reason, he ungratefully 
rebelled against his eldest brother, but after a severe contest was de- 
feated and taken prisoner. The Assyrian monarchs appear to have 
been always animated with an implacable spirit of revenge. Hence 
we are not surprised at finding among the inscriptions containing the 
annals of Assurbanipal the following : 


“Saulmugina, my rebellious brother, who made war with me, ia 
the fierce, burning fire they (¢. e. his generals, by his command) threw 
him, and destroyed his life. And the people who to Saulmugina, my 
rebellious brother, he had caused to join, and these evil things did, 
who death deserved. . . . One sinner did not escape from my 
hands, my hand held them. . . . . their. tongues I pulled out, 
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their. overthrow I accomplished. The rest of the people alive among 
the stone (?) lions and bulls, which Sennacherib my grandfather in 
the midst had thrown; again I into that pit those men into the midst 
I threw.” ? 


This passage illustrates the correctness of Daniel’s mention of cus- 
toms and punishments in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and shows the 
strong probability of its dating in his reign (B.C. 604-560) which 
hegan but a short time after that of Assurbanipal ended. We may 
add in passing that the reign of this Assurbanipal thas received a new 
and interesting illustration from the recent discoveries in Cyprus by 
Cesnola, whose rich collections of antiquities adorn the New York 
Art Museum : 


“ An inscription on the gold armlets found at Kurion, in Cyprus, 
reveals the name of Ithyander, King of the Island, who rendered 
homage to Assurbanipal B. C. 620, during his march against Egypt, 
and only a few years before the termination of the war in which the 
pious Josiah, King of Judah, lost his llfe, as the Book of Kings relates 
it. ‘In his days Pharaoh-necho, King of Egypt, went up against 
the King of Assyria to the river Euphrates, and King Josiah went 
against him, and he slew him at Megiddo when he had seen him.’ 
We have also some Babylonian cylinders inscribed with cuneiform 
characters in the Accadian tongue, though the proper names are all 
Semitic ; some of these are supposed to be of the time of Esarhad- 
don’s reign, the eighth century B. C., while others belong to the reign 
of Naram Sin, King of Babylon, son and successor of Sargon I., who 
flourished before the sixteenth century B. C.”? 


2 The London Record, trom which we quote the above, says of one of these inscrip. 
tions, ‘‘ It is interesting to remember that 1000 years before this was enforced, when 
-we are brought back to the time of Moses, the inhabitants of the Isle of Cyprus are 
represented on the famous historical tomb at Thebes, as paying Lomage and tribute to 
Thothmes III., the builder of our recent arrival on the Thames embankment, which 
two centuries ago was known at Alexandria as “ Pharaoh's Obelisk,’’ but which lat- 
terly has borne the misleading title of “ Cleopatra’s Needle.” 


But we must return more directly to the Book of Daniel, and the 
confirmation it derives from some of these discoveries, and the closer 
study it has received in connection with Assyrian and Babylonian an- 
tiquities. It is found after all tnat Belshazzar is a historical person- 
age and not a myth, or the creation of an apocryphal writer. Na- 
bonidus is called by Berosus the ast king of Babylon, in whose reign 
Cyrus captured the city, thus leaving no place for Belshazzar, say the 
skeptical critics. But the cylinders which Rawlinson dug out of the 

1 Assyrian Discoveries by George Smith, pp. 342, 343. 
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ruins of Um-Qeer (the Chaldean Ur) shew that the eldest son of 
Nabonidus bore the name of Bel-shaz-ezar, and was associated with 
his father as co-regent in the government ; much as the heirs or des- 
ignated successors of the Roman emperors were sometimes taken by 
them into the administration of the political and military affairs of the 
empire. - Belshazzar, it seems, had been appointed royal royal gov- 
ernor of Babylon by Nabonidus, who, while marching to the assistance 
of his son, was attacked and defeated by Cyrus, and shut up in Bor- 
sippus, until after the capture of the city. Thus what until lately 
seemed to tell strongly against the historical accuracy of Daniel, turns 
out to be a remarkable proof of his exactness of statement — only it 
has happened that this proof has been buried out of reach for some 
2;500 years. 

‘If the author of the book of Daniel had not been contemporary with 
the events he could not have described them so accurately. If the 
book had been written in the Maccabean age by a forger, he would 
not have mentioned Belshazzar, for the inscriptions proving his exist- 
ence had then been hidden in the ruins for ages, and have continued 
hidden there down to our own times. 

Other coincidences of time and customs indicate the early date and 
historical integrity of the book. Daniel makes no mention, for ex- 
ample, of prostration before the king when entering his presence, or 
speaking to him. According to Arrian, Cyrus, the Persian con- 
queror, was the first king honored in this way. Now in the Macca- 
bean age this custom of prostration before kings was an established 
custom: Is it likely that a writer of that age would have had such 
an exact knowledge of the matter, and made no allusion to what was 
so common in his own day? There is another very. remarkable omis- 
sion, if the book was written in the time of the Maccabees, which Dr. ° 
Harman points out in his “ Introduction to the Scriptures,” viz.: “ its 
freedom from prayers in the midst of narratives ” : 


' “Tobit, I Maccabees, Judith, and indeed.all the apocryphal books 
abound with prayers and ejaculations. The Book of Esther contains 
no prayers in the Hebrew, but there is no want of them in the Greek 
version (265-135, the latter portion being in the time of the Macca- 
bees). In Daniel not a word of prayer is mentioned as having been 
uttered by the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. In the Greek 
version, however, prayers are put into their mouths. No prayers are 
ascribed to Daniel in the lion’s den. Had Daniel been written in the 

8 The prayer in chapter ix. is an exception to this statement. 
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age of the apocryphal writers, it would in all probability have abounded 
in prayers and pious ejaculations. It is difficult to explain how the 
book could have arisen in the age of such writers, at the time the 
Greek version was made; and yet be wanting in the very additions 
characteristic of the times. In several places in chapter ix. Daniel 
uses the name Jehovah ; but there can be no doubt that already, be- 
fore the age of the Maccabees, the Jews had ceased to use that name, 
through a superstitious reverence.” * 


Within a few years past the attention of European scholars has 
been specially attracted to the book of Daniel by the recent Assyrian 
and Chaldean discoveries, and the consequent more careful study of 
the customs, superstitions and general history of these peoples. The 
result is that there has been a slowly growing change of opinion among 
radical Biblical critics regarding the date and authorship of the work. 
In some cases the change has been very marked. The Jndependent 
stated some time ago that 


“One of the most erudite and competent French students of those 
inscriptions has lately-published his own conclusions on the subject. 
He does not discuss’ Daniel’s visions included in the last part of the 
book which he believes can be equally justified, but, after examining 
with the greatest care the first six chapters, which are full of local 
allusions, he declares that they could have been written only while 
the memory of the time with which they have to do was yet very 
fresh. He says that for a long time the views of these literary critics 
seemed to him unrefuted. He accepted them and published them ; 
but has lately been compelled, for reasons simply and exclusively sci- 
entific, to revise his opinion, and recur to the old Talmudic view, which 
referred the composition of Daniel to the time of Ezra and the Great 
Synagogue. 

Comparing Daniel with the Book of Judith, which is of the date 
which critics have tried to assign to Daniel, the contrast is remarka- 
ble. Every historical or social allusion in Daniel is borne out by the 
facts discovered. In Judith, however, we have a king of Assyria who 
never existed, defeated on the territory of an unknown king of the 
Elamites when Elam had ceased to exist as a nation, in a plain which 
is at the same time near the Euphrates and the Indian Hydaspes. 
The Median king then sends on an expedition his general, Holophernes, 
with a Persian name, who crosses and conquers Syria, in a journey of 
fantastic geography, and comes to Palestine, which is under a king 
whose name is not given, whom he besieges) in the mythical city of 
Bethulia. What a difference between this accumulation of impossi- 


4Harman’s Introduction, Daniel, p. 888. The entire chapter on this book is worth 
a careful reading. 
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bilities and the absolutely true picturing of Babylon given in Daniel.® 

Of course, archeology cannot be asked to confirm the supernatural of 
miracles or prophecies. All we ask of it is whether the books which 
‘contain the supernatural could have been written at the time they claim 
to have been written. The monuments buried for thousands of years’ 
in the soil of Egypt and Mesopotamia answer Yes, to the confusion 
of the critics who said No. The monuments cannot affirm every- 
thing. They cannot fairly be asked for every detail of personal life.’ 
They canuot record the revelations of God to His prophets. They 
do not tell us how accurately the Sacred Books have been brought 
down to us, nor when or how they have been re-written or revised by 
Ezra or a later Synagogue. But they do tell us that the accordance, 
not of Genesis and Exodus and Daniel alone, but of the Kings, and 
Chronicles, and the prophets; and Ezra, and Esther, with the data 
given by the monuments, is such that it is impossible that they should 
not have been written at or near the time which has been claimed for 
them from the beginning.” oY 


Since the preceding was written, an article from the pen of Rev. 
Dr. Sayce of Queen’s College, Oxford, Eng., has appeared in The 
Oriental Journal which, if it correctly interprets the Cuneiform text, 
puts a new face on the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, and compels a 
re-writing of this chapter of ancient history. It seems that two im- 
portant discoveries have recently been made in Babylonia, one a clay 
cylinder which contains a proclamation of Cyrus describing his con- 
quest of Babylonia, and the other a large clay tablet giving year by 
year the history of the reign of Nabonidus, father of Belshazzar, of 
the conquest of the Medes and Babylonians by Cyrus, and of the first 
year of his rule over Babylon. We give as much of the article as our 
limits will permit. According to the annals of the historical tablets, 


. “The Persians first appear upon the scene in the 6th year of Na- 
bonidus, when we find Cyrus engaged in fighting against Istungu, the 
classical Astyages, king of Ekbata, whose army revolted against him, 
and sent him in chains to Cyrus, B.C. 549. Meanwhile Nabonidus, 
instead of coming to the help of the Medians, remained inactive in the 
town of Tera, which was probably a suburb of Babylon, contenting 
himself with stationing his army, under the command of his eldest son, 
in Accad, or Northern Babylonia, so as to check the advance of Cy-« 
rus in that direction. Three years after, Cyrus completed his con- 


5 So in the first book of Maccabees there are similar gross historical errors. In chap. 
i. a false statement is made respecting the death of Alexander the Great, and the divi- 
sion of his kingdom. In chapter viii. the author says that the Romans captured Anti- 
ochus alive; but the fact is they never captured himat all. Again in this same chap- 
ter he says that the Romans deprived him of India, which he never possessed. 
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quest of the Medes by crossing the Tigris near Arbela, in order to: 
roceed against the last cities in that part of the former empire of 
fedia, which still held out against him. , He then attempted to enter 
Babylonia from the north, but the Babylonian army was apparently 
too strong for him, and it was not till the 17th year of Nabonidus 
B.C. 538), that the conquest of Babylonia was effected. Cyrus had 
t tampered with the subjects of the Chaldean king, and, when ev- 
erything was ready, marched against Nabonidus from the south-east, 
where the Babylonians who lived on the coasts of the Persian Gulf 
had already revolted in favor of the invader, athe ' 

Nabonidus now endeavored to propitiate the neglected gods, but to. 
no purpose. A battle was fought in the month Tammuz, or June, .at 
Rubum, in the south of Babylonia, resulting in the defeat.of Naboni- 
dus, and the revolt of the people of Accad trom him. Sippara was 
taken by the Persians, without fighting, on the 14th of Tammuz. 
Nabonidus fled, but was captured by the Persian General Gobryas, 
on the 16th of Tammuz, and Babylon was entered without any resist- 
ance and without a siege, by Gobryas, almost immediately afterwards. 
The only resistance experienced was at, the end of thé month, when 
some “rebels of the land of Gutuim” or Kurdiston shut themselves 
up in the temple of Belus, at Babylon ; but as they had no weapons 
they could do nothing. It was not until the third of Marchesvan, or 
October, that Cyrus entered Babylon, apparently during the night, 
“the roads being dark before him,” and appointed Gobryas and other 
officers to govern the city. On the 11th of the same month Naboni- 
dus died, which disposes of the story of his appointment to the gov- 
ernment of Caramania. 

Cyrus now commenced his policy of conciliation. The Babylonian 
gods were restored to their shrines with every mark of reverence, and 
on the fourth of Nisan, the first month of the new year (B.C. 537), 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, took part in the religions ceremonies 
performed in honor of the various deities. As this is the last event 
recorded, the tablet must have been drawn up soon afterwards, and 
deposited in the public library, where it could be read by all. 

It is not necessary to refer to the important bearing these two doc- ° 
uménts have upon Biblical and profane history, and more especially 
upon the book of Daniel. One more argument has been added to 
the case against Xenophon’s Cyropedia, which competent judges have 
ae to be aromance ; and the siege of Babylon, described 
by Herodotus, turns out never to have taken place. It is possible, 
however, that Herodotus has confounded Babylon with Sippara, where 
the relics of the army of Nabonidus took refuge.” 
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1. Aion-Aionios: An Excursus on the Greek Word rendered Everlasting, Eternal, 
etc., in the — Bible. With —— By John Wesley Hanson, D. D. Chica- 
go: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

On looking over this new edition of Dr. Hanson’s book, we note 
with pleasure the very great improvements made inwardly and out- 
wardly — first, in the better general arrangement of the contents ; in 
the large additions to the authorities cited; in giving the original 
texts of the more important proof passages from the Greek writers, 
thus assisting the student to compare them with the translations ; in 
the essay of Prof. White on the root origin and primitive meaning of 
aion in Sanscrit, before its appearance in the Greek language; and 
in the short, sharp, and decisive arguments of the author drawn from 
his authorities ; and second, in the mechanical “ get-up” of the vol- 
ume, in the size and form of the volume, in the page, type, paper and 
binding —all in pleasing contrast with the first edition. There are 
some typographical errors, and some needless repetitions, but these 
are not important. 

As the book stands now completed, it seems to us final in the argu- 
ment on the value of ation as the term which is decisive of the endless- 
ness of divine punishments. It is not simply “the latest word” on 
the subject, but so far as any real argument is concerned, the last 
word. The meaning ot indefinite time expressed by aion and the 
demonstrated fact that when used in the sense of an absolute eternity 
— as sometimes when applied to God — this meaning is derived from 
the noun or subject to which it is applied, and is not inherent in 
the word itself, surely settle the question that the argument for end- 
less punishment founded on this word must go to the ground. No 
etymology, no usage of the word, classical or Bible, can be made to 
bear such a tremendous burden, And, as it seems to our thought, 
the last resort of the advocates of this doctrine is now to shift the ar- 
gument from aon to kolasis, and attempt for a time another impossi- 
bility, viz.: to prove from the last-named term that the nature and 
object of God’s punishments demand that they should be endless ; and 
that its etymology, the radical meaning of the word, embodies this 
thought. The mine is worked out so far as aion is concerned, the 
ore has all been extracted, and it does not pay for further working, and 
may as well therefore be abandoned. e advise our friends now to 
sink a shaft on the adjoining claim, and see if they can get anything 
out of kolasis in the way of enriching the argument for an eternity of 
suffering under the government of an infinitely merciful God. 

‘Dr. Hanson has spared no labor in the preparation of-his excursus, 
and appears to have gathered up all the sure results which the best 
scholarship, ancient and modern, has attained in centuries of critical 
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inquiry and discussion regarding the meaning, usage and value of this 
famous term Nothing seems to have escaped him, and we doubt if 
much more can ever be said from his stand-point. And even if scores 


of passages should be brought out from the opposite stand-point, it will 
avail nothing ; for if it could be proved thus that it is used to express 


endless duration, the multitudinous testimonies of this book that it is 
used also to express indefinite and limited duration, forever destroy 
all its weight as final proof in the argument; and, as we have sug- 
gested, shifts the argument from ation to kolasis, and such other terms 


as are employed to signity punishment, judgment, &c. We commend 


the book to the clergy of all churches. It may be found at our 
Publishing House, and at the New Covenant office, Chicago, for $1. 


2. The Mound Builders; Being an Account of a Remarkable People that once in- 
habited the Valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, together with an Investigation into 
the Archeojogv of Butler County, Ohio. By J. P. MacLean. Illustrated with over 


One Hundred Engravings. Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50. 


The excellency of Mr. MacLean’s volume is that it furnishes an 
extensive collection of facts without attempting to force any pet theory 
on the reader’s attention ; without interrupting the historical state- 
ment by interposing every few paragraphs long and. tedious specula- 
tions in the-way of explanation. He has opinions on certain points 
touching the skeletons, relics, implements and ornamet.ts found in the 


mounds, and concerning the mounds themselves, whether fortifications, 
sacrificial altars, watch-towers or merely burial places, and he mod- 
estly states them; but, like any reasonable man who has investigated 
the subject, he confesses the uncertainties and doubts and mysteries 
which obscure the whole question, and giving us what is fact. what is 
absolute knowledge only, he leaves every one to solve the tangled 
problem as best he may. 

Perhaps the chapter on “ Tablets” is an exception to this, but the 
question discussed justifies the exception ; and the discussion itself, the 
impossible translations of the “Grave Creek Inscription,” and the 
widely diverging opinions as to what language, or whether it is any 
language at all, only show that, in the present stage of research and 
information, all theory building is unprofitable. Let the archxologist 
- be content with accumulating facts, and leave speculation to a time 
when the sources ot information are exhausted. And there is now 


plenty of this work to be done, and some of it must be done soon, as 


every year brings destruction to some of the mounds. “ Modern im- 
provements,” and the farmer’s plough and spade, are constantly wear- 
ing away the surface of the mounds, and the builder’s need is removing 
the stones of the fortified inclosures ; and already some of the most 
interesting of these earth-works have wholly disappeared. 


Some idea of the size of these structures, and of the labor 0. con- 
struction, may be formed from the fact that the Stone Mound near 
Newark, Ohio, was 50 feet high, with a base of 182 feet diameter ; 
and in building a reservoir, from ten to fifteen thousand wagon loads 
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‘of these stones were stolen for the purpose. Such is the vandalism of 


our civilization. So the Newark earth works are a marvel of labor 
and design, covering about four square miles, and with no more knowl 
edge of this extinct people than we possess now, it is impossible to 
imagine what could have been the purpose of these complicated, wide- 


spread, yet closely-related and connected structures involving such 


immense labor and length of time for their completion. Portions of 
this most remarkable monument of the Mound Builders have already 
been destroyed, and others are following, and but for such laborers as 
Mr. MacLean and his predecessors, future generations would have no 
record of their existence. One example more—the great Mound of 
Cahoki&, IIl., situated in a group of sixty others, is a parallelogram 
700 feet by 500, and 90 feet high, the whole covering six acres, and 
its contents are estimated at 20,000,000 of cubic feet ! 

Think of a people, with only baskets and stone or wooden spades, 
as far as we know, building these Cyclopean structures at such tre- 
mendous cost of labor —and for what purpose? Ah, that question 
gives us pause. And must it not have been a dense population which 
could afford such enormous works, whether temples, military defences, 
watch-towers, or whatever else they may have been? And what had 
so rude a people worth defending at such cost of labor and time as 
must have been expended on some of their fortifications? And do 


other barbaric races show such labor bestowed on their temples of 
worship? And do any other pre-hiétoric tribes or peoples erect such 
immense tombs over their dead, or show such reverence and affection 
for their departed kindred? And what became of the survivors ? 
Who were they? Whence did they come, and whither did they go ? 
and why did they go at all? We may guess at answers, and find 


sume facts to support them, but after all they are merely guesses, as 
scores of other facts may be cited to prove. 

At any rate the reader of this volume will discover that our own 
country has as many and as profound archeological problems to be 
solved as any other land on the globe. We assure those of our read- 
ers who have any interest in the subject, that they can not obtain any 
work for $1.50, so amply worth the money, and so full and satisfac- 
tory in its survey of the whole field of inquiry. We trust its circula- 
tion will reward the author for his generous labor. It will be found 
at our Publishing House — buy it. 


8. The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred H. Huth. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.00.’ 


Mr. Buckle died at Damascus, on his eastern journey, in May, 
1662. Mr. Huth was one of the two young men who accompanied 
him on this tour, and from his intimacy with him, and admiration for 


the man as well as the author, would naturally write ot him in lauda- 


tory terms, and probably exaggerates his greatness and the value of 
shis literary work. No critic, as far as we know, denies that the His- 
tory. of Civilization is a remarkable work, remarkable as_ the concep- 
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tion and plan of a young man of 20 years, giving: evidence both of 
great ability and. great acquirements ; remarkable for learning, for 
wide and various reading, for clearness of statement and purity of 
style; but many of: its conclusions are based on a slender toundation 
ot facts, and its philosophy unreliable. It was immensely popular 
when first issued and read, and the author was counted as an intellect- 
ual wonder; but a later and calmer review. of its plan, its teaching 
and aims has somewhat changed the estimate of its real and perma- 
nent value. 

This biography contains much personal incident revealing the good. 
ness, generosity and gentleness of the man’s nature which justifies the 
warm regards of his friends, aud excuses the over-estimate, if such it 
be, of the author. His motherwas a Calvinist, of whom he says, “ She 
suffered much from her cold and rigid belief, for half a lifetime ;” but 
she was of too womanly and affectionate a nature to let it interfere 
with her kindliness, though “ views full of terror and despair with 
their wild visions of vengeance and condemnation, which have 
shattered the grace of many a noble mind, wrought into hers a deep- 
seated misery which no external circumstances could alleviate, and 
which only passed away when she had conquered her own freedom 
through years of thought and study.” 


4. Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


We remember, as if it were but yesterday, the delight and nervous 
excitement with which we listened to Kossuth, on his visit to Amer- 
ica, as he struggled against the difficulties of a foreign tongue to ex- 
press thoughts that had in them the glow and heat of molten metal— 
devotion and loyalty to Hungary, love for free institutions, love for 
man, for law and truth and righteousness and justice, and faith in the 
final triumph of these, whether he lived or died, whether the strug- 
gle in which his country was engaged ended for the present in victory 
or defeat. And then that final apostrophe and appeal to God and the 
Nations for help against the Imperial Despots, which at: its close left 
the vast audience tor a few moments in a death-like silence, and then 
wild with excitement which uttered itself in repeated thunders of ap- 
plause that shook the building from floor to ceiling. We have still, 
if not lost, a bond of the Hungarian Republic which gave us admis- 
sion to a standing-place where we could hear this born orator. His 
eloquence was magnetic, and every one listening caught the glow of 
his speech and became eloquent in expressing his admiration and sym- 
pathy for this modern Demosthenes. 

_ This book does not. bring all this before us as we had hoped it 
would. It has eloquent passages, but it disappoints us in being chiefly 
-devoted to the political history of the Hungarian struggle for inde- 
pendence, its secret, inside history in some respects, and the causes 
and forces which led to the final catastrophe, and his erossing over 
into Turkey, which last has all the pathos of a tragedy. It is a val- 
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uable contribution to the history of Europe during a brief but mo- 
mentous period ; but it is not the story of his exile, and so misleads 
by its title. Another is to follow, however. 


5. The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. By Ezra Abbott, 
D.D., L. L. D. Bussey, Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. Geo. H. Ellis. 76 cts. 

This is a work for scholars, and to all such in our Church we com- 
mend it in the strongest terms we can employ. We called attention 
to it while it was in course of publication in the Unitarian Review, 
and expressed an earnest wish that it might be issued in book form 
for more géneral circulation ; and now that we have it in this form, 
we hope that the clergy of all denominations, interested in the defence 
of our common iuvheritance of New Testament Christianity, will pos- 
sess themselves of its ample munitions, so far at least as regards the 
genuineness of John’s Gospel. | 

Dr. Abbott has thoroughly demolished the assumptions of the au- 
thor of “ Supernatural Religion,” viz.: That in the first half of the 
2nd century spurious gospels abounded bearing the names of the apos- 
tles ; and, second, that we have a right to expect that the early Fathers 
would be very exact in quoting the words of Jesus, when introduced 
by the formulas “he said,” or “he taught.” He has also shown by a 
most pains-taking study of Justin Martyr's works that he has 
quoted the genuine gospels and none other; and that the “ Memora- 
bilia,” or “Memoirs,” to which he refers as the authoritative source of 
information respecting the doctrine and life of Christ, are the four 
gospels which we now have. And he proves by a careful examination 
of the passages that the differences in form between Justin’s quota- 
tions and the phraseology of John’s Gospel are easily explained, and 
are paralleled by similar variations in the quotations of the same pas- 
sages by other Christian writers who are admitted to have used our 
gospels as their authority. 

This demonstated, the argument for the late date of John’s gospel 
asserted by the Tubingen school goes to the ground. Justin’s first 
Apology was written somewhere from A.D, 138 to 146, and borrowed 
from it as authority regarding the Life of Christ, and speaks of it at 
that time as‘a sacred book, and with the rest read as such in all the 
churches. Suppose, then, it had been forged in the name of John as 
late as A.D. 146, is it possible to believe that the churches, which 
had now for the first time heard of it, fifty years after the death of John, 
would have instantly adopted it as a sacred book written by John, 
without asking where it had been concealed all these fifty years ? and 
where it was found, and who found it? and- how he knew it was a 
work by John? Credat Judeus, non-ego. 

As an original and exhaustive study in Biblical criticism this vol- 
ume is an honor to American scholarship ;eand as a proof of the gen- 
uineness of the Fourth Gospel, so far as the Justin Martyr argument 
is concerned, it seems beyond reply. 
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6. Recent Travels and Explorations in Bible Lands; consisting of Sketches written 
from Personal Observations; giving Results of recent Researches in the Exst, and the 
Recovery of many Places in Sacred History long considered lost. Illustrated with New 
Maps and Original Engravings. By Frank S. De Hass, D.D., late Consul at Jerusalem. 
Phillips & Hunt. - $2.50. 


This ample title-page sufficiently notifies the reader of the aim 
and character of this beautiful volume; and the Preface states that 
the author has compiled the facts brought out by recent explorations 
in this concise form for the benefit of the general reader, to whom 
they would not otherwise be accessible. He states that he does not 
claim to have made these discoveries, but that having visited and 
carefully examined the excavations made by Mariette Bey in Egypt, 
Dr. Schliemann at Troy, Dr. Wood in Asia Minor, and General Ces- 
nola in Cyprus, and having been with Warren, Wilson, Drake, Gan- 
neau, Conder, and others, in and around Jerusalem —also having 
travelled with Dr. Strong’s party through Moab, and followed 
Dr. Porter through the Hauran — he writes from observations per- 
sonally made, though relying in some instances, for the correctness of 
his statements, on the surveys and investigations of the eminent. 
archeologists named. 

After such a frank acknowledgement of his indebtedness, and of the 
probable source of some of the errors and over-statements of the 
book, we think the criticisms of the Independent unnecessarily severe 
and personal. The author does not profess to bé tresh or original — 
his work is a “compilation ”; and he makes no pretence of having 
verified all the statements which he copies, or of having seen even all 
the places he describes. He has certainly overlooked some of the 
most recent results in Egyptian and Assyrian discoveries, and the 
consequent corrections of former interpretations and too hasty conclu- 
sions ; and he may have too much confidence in the superlatives and 
hyperboles of some of his authorities, whose errors have been long ago 
exposed, and this is confessedly a draw-back on a book just from the 
press — but after all the work is a valuable one, replete with useful 
and exceedingly interesting information concerning Bible Lands, and 
one every way calculated to illustrate the language of the sacred rec- 
ords, and strengthen faith in their authenticity and accuracy. It ought 
to find a place in our family and Sunday School libraries. There are 
over 150 Illustrations, all helping to interpret the text. 


7. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared bv 
ae —- D. D., and James Strong, 8. T.D. Vol. IX. Rh—St. Harper & 
thers. $5.00. 


To the value and usefulness of this work we have called attention 
as the several volumes have made their appearance. It covers more 
ground than any other kindred work, and incorporates much of the 
matter to be found in other works on special subjects embraced in 
this. It is not exclusivel} a Theological cyclopedia, nor exclusively 
Biblical, nor Ecclesiastical, nor Historical, nor Biographical, but all 
these combined — a good deal too much so as regards the last. We 
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have several times spoken of the large space given to sketches of ob- 
scure Methodist and Presbyterian ministers, who were simply minis- 
ters and nothing else; who never did nor wrote anything to entitle 
them to a place in such a work. It seems as if the editor had an in- 
curable mania in the line of minister biographies. If anything, 
this volume is worse than its predecessors in this respect; as for ex- 
ample on the name Smith we have more than 17 pages, 35 columns, 
of John Smiths, James Smiths, Henry Smiths, &c., of whom, save in 
two or three cases, the world has never heard till now, and concern- 
ing whom not one in fifty of the purchasers of the Cyclopedia will 
have the slightest interest. The space could have been much better 
employed on other matters which have been cramped in treatment, 
for want, we suppose, of room. Compare with the Smiths the meagre 
notice given to so eminent a scholar and Biblical critic as Prof. Moses 
Stuart ; and the small space devoted to the “ Sinaitic Manuscript.” 

One other fault we must mention — the want of fresh and original 
treatment of certain subjects. They are not brought up to the present 
level of discovery, knowledge and criticism. The discussions under 
Satan, Sheol, &c., run along in the old track, repeating the old, worn- 
out assertions, as if nothing had ever been said to the contrary. In- 
deed, the writer says he has “chiefly followed Dr. Pond” on Sheol in 
an article written forty years ago! It is reasonable to believe that 
some advance has been made on the subject in forty years. And we 
may note here that it is a fault of too many of the writers on doctrinal 
subjects that they ignore the labors of Universalist and Unitarian 
scholars, both at home and abroad. This is particularly marked in 
the “ Literature ” attached to the articles. The article on the “Sad- 
ducees ” is taken altogether from Kitto, and does not touch the point 
of their acknowledged ‘pure morality, notwithstanding their rejection 
of the dogma of future punishments. The writer says that their de- 
nial of the Resurrection did not include denial of a future existence. 
But if they believed that men lived after death, what point was there ~ 
to Christ’s reply, “ He is not the God of the dead, but of the living ” ? 

Some of the papers in this volume give full and able treatment to 
the subjects involved —as Septuagint, Sepulchre, Serpent, though 
“Serpent worship” could be profitably extended ; Samaritan, Penta- 
teuch, Literature and Versions ; Hebrew Schools, Scholastic Theology, 
Scribes, Sanhedrim,&c. The “Roman Catholic Church” is.one of the — 
articles on which labor beyond mere copying has been bestowed, and 
its statistics of growth in population, educational institutions, priests 
and churches, are worthy of general study. In a century the Catho- 
lics have increased from 1-120th of the population of our country to 
1-6th! They constitute 1-7th ot the entire population of the globe, 
and number more than all other Christian sects together. 

Another valuable paper is that on the Russian. Church and Sects, 
embodying a large amount of curious and useful information on mat- 
ters not generally well understood by out-siders. It will remind our 
readers of a recent contribution on the subject in these pages. 

The next volume, which closes the work, with the exception of a 
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“Supplement” to gather up the latest facts and criticisms, will con- 
tain the article on Universalists, by Rev. Richard Eddy, whose name 
we forwarded to the editor as one in every way fitted to prepare a pa- 
per doing justice to our History, Doctrines and Literature. 


8. The Stillwater Tragedy: A Novel. By T. B. Aldrich. Author of “ Marjorie 
Daw,”' &c. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1.50. 

Whoever has read “Marjorie Daw” will not need to be told that 
Mr. Aldrich is the prince of story-tellers. This new venture is one 
of his best, and describes life in a New England manufacturing town 
in a vivid and felicitous manner, and shows the discontented elements 
which go to make up a “ strike,” as well as the folly of such combina- 
tions. The plot of the tragedy is wrought out with much skill, and 
calls public attention to the greatly over-done detective business, and 
the uncertainty and dangerous character of circumstantial evidence 
when the detective has a “theory” which he must prove, or damage 
his professional reputation. We have had repeated instances, like 
that of Richard Shackford, in which innocent. persons have been en- 
tangled in a net-work of circumstantial evidence from which they have 
barely escaped with life, while the shadow of accusation or suspicion 
has followed them all their days. 


seh A ean ~ ian and Vegetable Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe, 

Dr. Wythe is quite devoted to the subjects named in his title, and 
is the author of “ Agreement of Science and Religion.” This vol- 
ume is prepared for those having some elementary knowledge of physi- 
ology, and gives an outline of the structure and functions of living 
things, with observations on the origin of life. The object of the an-- 
thor is to lead the student of Biology to a knowledge of its funda- 
mental principles, and to show him the relations of the various animal 
types to each other, and of all of them to the central one — man. 

he book is educational and religious in its aim, though assertion 
sometimes takes the place of argnment. It is excellently illustrated. 
Still, with such a multitude of good books on these subjects, and with 
so little really new in this, we hardly see a reason for its publication. 


10. The Library Key: an Index of General Reading. Arranged by F. A. Archi- 
bald, A.M. Phillips & Hunt. $1. 

This is a very convenient Index Rerum, simple in its arrangements, 
and a valuable help to such students, preachers and authors as are 
troubled with short memories. If faithfully employed, it will enable 
one to gather up, ready for instant use, all the best thoughts and im- 
portant facts found in his reading; so that he can, on the moment, . 
turn to the volume and the page of any book in his library or else- 
where, for the information or suggestion he wishes to recall. 








